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CHAPTER I. 
HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


HERE are, in the records of 
our institutions and among 
certain of their art collections, 
more complete classifications 
anent a personage known as Humpty 
Dumpty than is supplied by the mere 
name itself, 

However, 


Humpty Dumpty can 


safely stand as a means of identifica- 
tion without supplying any of a long 
1B ps 


line of-aliases, none of which are in 
any away associated with this man’s 
original parentage. 

Humpty Dumpty was the strange 
title by which men of the Great 
Southern’s Mountain Division _ first 
knew of this dwarfed hunchback, and 
it was the only title by which they ever 
knew him. It was enough. It struck 
fear to the heart of many a train and 
engine man. It brought little beads of 
cold perspiration to the forehead of 
more than one operator in his lonely 
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mountain telegraph office. 
name to conjure with. 

Men did conjure with it, in a way; 
the women, too. Men spoke of it in 
association with sacred names and in 
solemn manners; they implored, con- 
spired, and adjured. Many a mother 
substituted the name Humpty Dumpty 
for the bogey man in her efforts-to es- 
tablish the habit of obedience in some 
perverse youngster of her flock, and 
usually with startling effects, 

But always, so far as officials of the 
Great Southern were concerned, 
Humpty Dumpty was a fleeting, awe- 
some specter, a will-o’-the-wisp, dart- 
ing out from some unexpected nook or 
cranny, stinging, and disappearing 
again in the vast and intricate maze 
of woods and mountains and cities. 

The nearest that Humpty Dumpty 
came to suffering any penalty for his 
crimes on the Mountain Division was 
that night in a back room of the old 
Medicine Lodge bar when Dan Devine, 
then a fugitive himself, though later 
becoming associated with the railroad 
police, armed with a hatchet and an 
automatic, elected to back against the 
wall and have it out with the hunch- 
back and three of this merciless out- 
law’s immediate friends. 

The result of the fight that night, 
which had for its beginning no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the part Humpty 
Dumpty was playing in the mountains, 
was a lull for a considerable time in the 
activities of a famous band of outlaws 
known as the Silkworms. Two of 
tiumpty Dumpty’s men, as a result of 
Dan Devine’s skill in the gentle art of 
self-defense, aided and abetted by one 
automatic pistol and one able hatchet, 
cashed their chips and passed on; the 
hunchback himself received temporary 
lodging in the local calaboose, and the 
fourth man faded into the night never 
to return. 

That 
within 





It was a 


escaped 
thereafter 


Dumpty 


hours 


Humpty 
twenty-four 
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was hardly a reflection on the local 
guardian of the law. That gentleman 
died, in an inadvertent moment, of 
shortness of breath. This was induced 
by the almost superhuman power in 
ten itching fingers, all long and steel- 
like, that settled themselves into the 
throat of the victim as he was carrying 
in the prisoner’s supper. 

The ugly part of it was that those 
clawlike fingers should not release their 
hold when unconsciousness came, but 
held firm till life was extinct. 

That night Humpty Dumpty, too, 
faded somewhere in the gloom of the 
Rockies. The years rolled around, and 
this merciless leader in many of the 
division’s most daring silk thefts was 
half forgotten. 

Many a fervent prayer found its way 
out of a rocky ravine from the cab or 
caboose of a rumbling train when it 
was learned that Humpty Dumpty, of 
the far-famed Silkworm gang, had gone 
to other fields more fertile and less 
hazardous than the Great Southern. 

The Great War ended, and a new 
era of life came. Ships resumed their 
bright-hued markings, and went again 
about their business of collecting mer- 
chandise from the markets of the 
world. Slowly trains that had been 
side-tracked for war supplies once 
more found their way onto the main 
line. 

The Mountain Division quietly re- 
sumed its own natural order of things. 
The boys began to drift back for their 
old jobs, from the army and the navy 
to footboard and cab. The faces of the 
older men lighted, and they filled their 
pipes and gathered in the old nooks and 
corners to repeat the tales of their 
heroes. 

And then it happened. 

Ray Davenport, sitting in tempora- 
rily on the third trick at Squaw Hill, 
was found dead in his chair—with the 
finger marks of some strange, grim as- 
sassin on his throat. 
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Raw 


Apparently there was no motive for 
this savage attack. Nothing had been 
disturbed except the slight displacement 
of such things as had, it seemed, been 
upset in the death struggle, and before 
the operator had at last been jammed 
lifeless back into his chair. 

Robbery was out of the question at 
Squaw Hill; there was nothing to steal. 
Men who have worked at this barren 
tableland office have often asserted that 
the station building and the country for 
forty miles wasn’t worth the blast of 
powder it would take to blow the whole 
works to blazes. 

There were, however, several little 
details about the murder at Squaw Hill 
that seemed a bit queer. At first 
scarcely any attention was given them, 
but later they came out with startling 
distinctness—for that was the night 
that the Mountain Division lost a train 
of silk. 


CHAPTER II. 
“WHERE’S THE SILK TRAIN?” 


|? was one o'clock in the morning, the 

Mountain Division was handling a 
train of silk, and the goose hung high. 

When everything was going nicely 
the despather’s office at Castle Rock 
was a fine place to listen to yarns, to 
borrow the makings, or to roost on a 
table in a back room and try to get 
a rise out of one James Freemont Hal- 
let, who sometimes called crews and 
sometimes copied train orders for the 
despatcher, and sometimes got lost in 
Kelly’s pool parlors up the street. 
James was sixteen years old in size 
and appearance, and a hundred and six 
in experience. 

But when things went wrong the 
dispatcher’s office was not a healthy 
place. And when something snapped 
it usually broke from a clear sky with 
a swish and a roar. Things have had 
a habit of letting go in that manner 
ever since the Great Southern first 
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began nursing trains over the Continen- 
tal Divide via the Great Southern Pass 
and Summit Spur. 

Train robberies have been a thing 
that the Mountain Division has always 
had to contend with in one way or 
another. Sometimes it has been just 
plain old-fashioned  stick-ups which 
were one hundred per cent the real 
article; sometimes it has been freight- 
car thieves; sometimes it has been out- 
laws who have operated with bold and 
systematic precision anent certain ship- 
ments of bullion; sometimes it has been 
sly thieves who have worked from the 
inside, 

It is a peculiar thing that some mobs 
who specialize in one particular line of 
“grifting” will turn up their noses at 
opportunities which pass at their elbow, 
and which, seemingly, offer much 
‘asier methods both as to cracking the 
crib and making the get-away. 

To-night the Mountain Division had 
been handling several startlingly valu- 
able shipments of both bullion and cur- 
rency, to say nothing of long crowded 
trains of wealthy tourists bound for 
the coast. And here it was after one 
o'clock and No. 12 was just reported 
as arrived at Livingston, the eastern 
terminus of the division; No. 4 had 
hung to her schedule to the dot, and 
had been past fretting about for nearly 
three hours; No. 1, the famous Golden 
Gate Flyer, had poked her nose down 
through the yards and by the dispatch- 
er’s office at ten o’clock, and the Prairie 
Division had taken over the Pacific Mail 
in two sections, away late, at twelve- 
thirty. 

Truly this was one of those nights 
when each man loved his brother ex- 
ceeding much, smoke was 
thick, and peace on earth was second 
only to that hour when the boys would 
eat. 

Hallet 
straightened 


tobacco 


tilted his chair back and 
from his train sheet, 
7 


throwing his arms high above his head 
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and yawning with luxurious commo- 
tion. 

“One o’clock and all is well,” he 
chanted. “The wind is east and blow- 
ing like—like “ 

His eyes roved to the clock on the 
wall before him. 

“And now what to heck has hap- 
pened to Hammond?” he broke off. 
“At times that danged old woman does 
get my nanny something awful. A 
light hitch and a clear road all the way 
—and the pussy-footing old hyena 
hasn’t made Squaw Hill. Ho-hum, a 
wild night!” 

The dispatcher reached out a hand 
for the train wire key. With his second 
finger he boxed it open and lazily began 
calling S-w. It was not that Hallet 
was in the habit of calling every sta- 
tion along the line and asking “please” 
had number so and so showed up in 
that burg yet, but rather that at the 
moment he had nothing else to do. 

He called Squaw Hill for some little 
time; then prayed aloud for the loan 
of a cigarette. After several petitions, 
which same were beginning to get 
colorful, his supplication was rewarded. 
He lighted the pill and once more began 








methodically thumping: “S-w, S-w, 
S-w, C-r,” signing the Castle Rock call 


at various intervals. 

But Squaw Hill did not answer. 

“Yes,” muttered Hallet, banging his 
key shut at length, “it’s a dull night, all 
right; even the operators have gone to 
sleep. Probably old lady Hammond is 
doing better than I gave him credit for. 
I'll wait a few minutes and see what 
Enumclaw says about that silk train.” 

Be it understood that the silk trains 
always get the best of everything—fast 
engines, the best engineers available, 
and clear rights over pretty nearly all 
trains of whatsoever class, right, or di- 
rection. 

It had been understood that if the 
Prairie Division got the silk train in 
sufficiently early in the evening it would 
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go over the Divide as second No. 12, 
but the Princess Express had been 
scooting along far down the eastern 
slope before a weary, dusty crew from 
the plains to the westward brought their 
precious load of raw silk into the yards 
at Castle Rock. 

Engine No. 2675 of the Mountain 
Division’s staff of fast freight pullers 
was waiting below the water plug on 
the coal chute lead, the steam crack- 
ling at her dome and the yellow glow 
of her fire showing bright and clear 
below her grates. 

With a most businesslike precision 
the big hog backed on ahead of her 
train, engineman and conductor re- 
ceived their orders and clearance—and 
Extra 2675 was streaking it out through 
the foothills. With the promptitude of 
one of the great transcontinental flyers 
she made White Horse Plain, dropped 
Helper behind her, Stillwater, Red 
Rock Cafion, White Water—and then 
faded into a grim, mysterious nowhere. 

Certainly Extra No. 2675 had gone 
out of sight of Hallet on the third 
trick, and for a man who had recently 
been expressing himself concerning the 
brotherhood of his fellow creatures 
this was not good, 

It was true that in those days when 
Humpty Dumpty had been operating in 
the mountains the silk trains had been 
stuck up, trainmen had been killed, and 
the Great Southern had suffered con- 
siderably in more ways than one. 
However, most of the looting of the silk 
cars had been done when the train was 
in motion, and, on occasions, nothing 
had been known of it till the special 
reached Livingston. 

The method Humpty Dumpty had 
used in disposing of his loot without 
apprehension was a thing that the rail- 
road police had never been able to solve. 

While the richness of the silk trains 
was almost unbelievable the raw silk 
itself was a bulky commodity that or- 
dinary holdup men would find hard to 
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handle in those precious hours of their 
get-away. Even though a bale of silk 
measuring approximately three feet by 
three feet by one foot, and weighing 
at an average of one hundred and 
twenty-three and a third pounds, was 
worth a thousand dollars, the weight 
and size of it was one great obstacle 
when it came to choosing raw silk in 
preference to gold bullion or currency. 

Everything was perfectly logical and 
within understanding until Squaw Hill 
failed to make a report on the passing 
of Extra 2675, then due; or, later, 
failed to respond to repeated calling 
from the dispatcher’s office. 

There was one possibility, and that 
was that the man sitting in at S-w was 
asleep. Yet, strangely enough, opera- 
tors have been known to remain undis- 
turbed by the passing of a train only 
to awaken almost at once in response 
to the insistent demands of the metal- 
lic tongue of the telegraph sounder. 
Hallet knew this, and, therefore, found 
himself suddenly in a state of uneasi- 
ness when Squaw Hill remained dead. 

There was nothing, however, to be 


done until the special was due at 
Enumclaw. If Enumclaw failed to OS 
Extra 2675—well, then it would be 


time to sit upon one’s hind legs and 
proceed to howl. 

Hailet’s eyes were glued to the face 
of the clock. One-thirty came, one- 
forty, one forty-five. Hallet fidgeted, 
his fingers tapping up and down the 
train sheet, playing on and about the 
hard rubber disk of the telegraph key 


and snapping nervously against the 
table’s edge. 
At one-fifty he could stand it no 


longer. He cuffed the key open and 
sent a snappy, insistent call flashing 
over the wire. “N-u, N-u, N-u, N-u— 
C-r,” 
Almost instantly 
“T-i—N-u.” 
“Has X 2675 
the dispatcher. 


Enumelaw_ broke. 


got there yet?” rapped 
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“No.” The reply was terse. ' 

“Go out on the platform and see if 
you can hear them coming,” was Hal- 
let’s next spasm of “Morse.” 

Followed considerable of a pause on 
the circ At last the reply came: 

“Nothing doing.” 

gal acknowledg- 
ment was brief; Hallet was very much 
perturbed. He breathed deeply, and 
swore, 

“A silk train is a silk train, worth 
a couple of million and all that,” he 
muttered. “And there is a whole lot to 
it that more than half a dozen crooks 
would want to lug off on their saddle 
horns or in their vest pockets or some 
place, and maybe I’m more of an old 
woman than Hammond, and maybe 
again I ain’t, but I want to know what’s 
the matter with Squaw Hill, which is 
two, and what’s the matter with Extra 
2675, which is two more, and what’s it 
add up to is what I would like to 
savvy.” 

However, there was one thing sure 
about it; Squaw Hill could be located 
even if Hammond and his raw silk 
were out of sight temporarily. 

The dispatcher proceeded at once to 
get Squaw Hill. This was done 
through help of the telephone exchange 
at Helper, because when curfew rang 
Squaw Hill went to bed; everybody but 
the operator at the station. 

Twenty minutes passed, during which 
time Hallet not only invoked the aid 
of the gods but promptly set about 
several little chores, in true railroad 
fashion, that had to do with getting 
ready for most anything. 

Then came something that was a 
clean blow from the shoulder. For a 
moment it stunned Hallet, even though 
he had been getting himself nerved for 
the unusual. 

Ray Davenport was dead at his key 
at Squaw Hill. There was evidence of 
a struggle. There were hideous finger 
marks on the dead man’s throat. 
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Yes, yes, great Jehovah, it was that 
first hunch working out true to form! 
To-night, in the midst of a veritable 
calm, poor young Davenport had bowed 
to the Fates because of the clutching 
fingers of some merciless assassin. 
And now where was the silk train? 

Not for a minute did Hallet cease to 
believe that there was a connection be- 
tween the two. Others who came chose 
to think differently, for, they said, it 
was ridiculous to suppose that Extra 
2675 was not somewhere between 
White Water and Squaw Hill, or 
between Squaw Hill and Enumclaw; 
probably minus a cylinderhead or tied 
up with a hot box. Again, in the con- 
fusion of some idiot’s babblings from 
that sleepy town on the table land, there 
was the possibility that the distraught 
personage who had found the body 
might have imagined most anything. 
Perhaps the operator had died of natu- 
ral causes. 

“What’s that? What’s that you 
say?” boomed Conrad, the chief 
dispatcher, when he came and as he 
proceeded to assimilate as briefly as 
possible the facts of the case. “Dav- 
enport dead at Squaw Hill! And the 
silk train not reported at Enumclaw! 
Where did you hear from ’em last?” 

“White Water OSed them at twelve- 
fifty,’ declared Hallet. “Hammond 
was rolling them for crimminy’s sake.” 

“Did you get Holden on _ the 
phone?” 

“He didn’t get back from Livingston 
yet.” 

“Huh! Thought he was coming over 
on No. 1.” 

“Well, he didn’t. 
sistant super, though. 
be right down.” 

“Oh, me! Oh, my!” fumed Conrad, 
crashing into a chair beside Hallet and 
reaching himself for a key. “And now 
it’s the silk train. I thought we had 


I phoned the as- 
Wilcox said he’d 


passed through every stage of stick-up 
there was. Man, wouldn’t it make you 


think of that hunchback and his blasted 
band of silk thieves we had so much 
fuss with a few years ago? Wouldn’t 
it now? Har-r-h? Who've you got in 
touch with at Squaw Hill?” 

“T got Matthews, the second-trick 
man, on the phone at the hotel. He’s 
going over and see if he can’t give us 
something a little more accurate. The 
guy who runs the place there went over 
first and found Davenport, and when 
he came on the line he was wild as 
a hawk, said the operator had been 
choked to death, and that there were 
nasty looking marks and little scratches 
on his throat.” 

Conrad roared. “The dang fool was 
probably scared so stiff he couldn’t see 
anything straight to save his soul. 
Maybe this thing is more of a scare 
than anything else, Hallet, after all. I 
thought from what you said at first that 
Davenport was all shot up or hacked 
to pieces or something, and that made 
me think possibly there was something 
all-fired suspicious in the wind when 
you said that the silk train hadn’t been 
reported by Enumclaw. Let’s wait a 
while before we get all worked up 
about this thing. Perhaps we have 
nothing more to contend with than the 
regrettable death of young Davenport 
of natural causes, and, possibly, a hot 
box or something.” 

At that moment Squaw Hill came 
in with a shrill call for Castle Rock. 
Matthews had arrived at the station; 
his ‘‘Morse,” however, was but little 
more coherent than had been the hotel 
proprietor’s conversation over the tele- 
phone. Twice Conrad himself broke, 
interrupting with brisk and_ skeptical 
interrogatives concerning the exact 
state of affairs in the telegraph office 
at Squaw Hill. 

After a little the chief dispatcher sat 
back and scoured his cheeks with the 
palms of his hands, while he scowled 
meditatively at the clock. 

“T don’t know,” he muttered after 














a little, “just what to think of this 
thing. Nevertheless, you hear me, I’m 
not going to think a great while. 
Either that silk train is all right, ex- 
cepting for some trifling delay, or it 
isn’t.” 

« “Well,” suggested 
No. 230, the manifest 
into the hole at Red 
let the silk job by. White Water 
has just OSed them; we can put the 
board against them at Squaw Hill and 
tell ‘em to keep an eye open up 
through Little Boy and Portal Gap.” 

“Do that.” Conrad was sore per- 
plexed, and each minute now only 
added to this state of mental disturb- 
ance. 

Wilcox, the assistant superintendent, 
came in, a thin-faced, nervous man. 
He was a little dubious about doing 
anything that was not strictly accord- 
ing to Hoyle. Mr. Wilcox lived very 
close to the book of rules. He delib- 


Hallet, “there’s 
train, that went 
Rock Cafion to 


erated and fidgeted and fussed and 
fumed—and got nowhere. 
Then in the midst of it all there 


came a message from George Holden 
himself, the Mountain Division’s big- 
hearted, two-fisted superintendent. It 
was brief, but it contained a_ terse 
warning that suddenly set the tempera- 
ture mounting here in the dispatcher’s 
office. 

Hallet received the message, jotting 
it down as it came clicking over the 
wire. It was dated at Medicine Lodge. 


It read: 


Warn all train crews of possible attempts 
at looting. Have just learned that Humpty 
Dumpty is in the mountains. Double the 
guard on those silk shipments. 

(Signed) Hotpen. 


bab- 
By all 


“Why—er—what—what——_” 
bled Mr. Wilcox. 
means.” 


“Certainly. 


Conrad, however, was not wasting 
He was at the telephone, 


While 


mere words. 
cranking the roundhouse call. 
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he waited with the receiver to his ear 
he called back over his shoulder to Hal- 
let : 

“Tell that operator at Medicine 
Lodge to get in touch with Holden and 
have him come to the wire.” 

. Then, into the transmitter: 

. . . Got an engine 
there? Something that can get out of 
its own way? All right, 
put a fire in her and get her hot.” 

James Freemont Hallet was already 
on the job. Any touch of anything un- 
usual always stirred James to activities 
as nothing else could. A promise of ex- 
citement and he.was on the mark. 

“Get a crew!” boomed Conrad. 

“Already the call boy was jotting 
down in his book those names of men 
who were first out from the lists on 
the yellow sheet at the counter. 

Suddenly Mr. Wilcox was mildly 
remonstrative. 

“Now-——now let’s sum this thing up 
a little more thoroughly before we go 
too far. Let’s wait a little before 

“Wait! Hell!” shouted the chief 
dispatcher, whose years of experience 
on the Mountain Division had taught 
him to take things easy up to a certain 
point—and then get going. ‘There’s 
a dead operator at Squaw Hill, the silk 
train, due at Enumclaw twenty minutes 
ago, hasn’t showed up, George Holden 
has got a tip that the Hades worm of 
all time, that hunchback killer, is some- 
there in the hills! Three 
reasons—three of ’em—for not waiting 
one solitary second longer. Five min- 
utes ago I was doubtful myself; not 
now. 

“Mr. Wilcox, you are comparatively 
new to the Mountain Division; I’ve 
been here since they used to have to 
shoo buffalos off the track. You will 
pardon me for not consulting you and 
debating this thing pro and con, but I 
don’t consider that there is time for 
your and mine to receive the 
proper airing. Hallet has been up in 
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the air ever since the death of Daven- 
port was first brought to his attention. 
I thought then that he was a bit pre- 
vious in getting me down here without 
further confirmation of the possibility 
that there had been foul play. But 
when George Hoiden wires at midnight, 
or rather one or two o’clock in the 
morning, from out there in the Rockies 
to look out for a depraved human fiend 
like Humpty Dumpty, the silk thief, 
then, by all that is high and mighty, I 
consider that it is time to get a coroner 
and some railroad cops and go to 
Squaw Hill and see what kind of 
Satan’s own sweet mess we are getting 
into,” 

Conrad concluded his address with 
a snort, and went into session at once 
with central as concerned an emergency 
call for several of the division’s rail- 
road police officers. 

Still the assistant super demurred ; he 
felt that until something more definite 
had been learned it would not be ex- 
actly good judgment to order out a 
special train or anything like that. He 
was quite insistent. 

Conrad was more than insistent; he 
was profane. 

“You learned railroading back East 
in some yahoo seminary when I was 
out here playing tag with Jesse James 
and Three-Finger Musgrove, Jack 
Kennedy, and this here Dutch Charley 
at Laramie!” howled the chief in a 
manner distinctively characteristic of 
old-timers of the rail. 

Mr. Wilcox subsided with bad grace. 
True he was the chief dispatcher’s 
superior, but at the same time Holden 
had a way of backing up the veterans 
of the road which left open small op- 
portunity for appeal. 

“No. 230’s out of Squaw Hill,” 
called Hallet. “I told them to look 


out for Extra 2675, and if they were 
in trouble to help them into Enumclaw 
when they would receive further in- 
structions.” 


“That’s the eye!” was Conrad’s brief 
acknowledgment. The chief was still 
shooting nervous, jerky orders into the 
telephone transmitter. 

Soon men came hurrying into the 
dispatcher’s office, their eyes bright and 
their breath short. Out in the hills fast 
freight No. 230 was pounding along 
toward Enumclaw, with the crew of 
the big freight hauler ahead, and the 
crew of the helper locomotive scan- 
ning every inch of the right-of-way 
for those flickering red tail-lights of 
Extra 2675. 

Sut all the way the road was clear. 
No. 230 slowed to a stop before the 
telegraph office at Enumclaw. Past 
lonely sidings she had come, past tiny, 
black day offices, along the windings 
of the Little White Water, through 
the famous Portal Gap, past the blood- 
spattered mile-post 87 of other days 
—and nowhere along that pathway 
of steel was there trace of the silk 
train. 

The third-trick man at Enumclaw 
beheld the two giant engines and their 
gray and grimy string of many-colored 
cars—instead of the huge black shapes 
of the big steel express cars of the silk 
train—and gasped. 

“Great Jehovah!” he cried, hurrying 
down along the platform to meet an 
engineer and conductor who came pil- 
ing from the cab of the leading engine. 
“Where’s the silk train? What hap- 
pened to it?” 

“Ain’t she gone?” called 230’s con- 
ductor, panting. 

“Gone?” yelled the white-faced 
operator. “Gone? Yes; but she hasn’t 
gone by here!” 

“You’re crazy!” denounced the 
engineer. “In the name of Peter and 
Paul what have you been drinking? 
Man, didn’t we see her come through 
the sag at Red Rock Cafion helafluk- 
ing? Well, I'll say we did. Didn’t we 
come right out behind her? I guess 
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yes. You’ve been asleep. Of course 
she’s gone. She must have!” 

“You lie,” shouted the “Morse” man, 
flinging himself back through the door 
of the telegraph office, tumbling into 
his chair, and snatching frantically for 
the train-wire key. He was still rant- 
ing over his shoulder at the engineman. 
“Ain’t Castle Rock been after me about 
that blasted train for the best part of 
an hour? Suffering Mases, Hallet was 
calling me five minutes before they 
were due at all. He even had me out 
in the gosh-blasted night listening to 
see if I could hear them coming up the 
hill from Antlers. Me-e, sleep? One 
whale of a chance of me sleeping the 
same night that Ray Davenport is 
found dead with the finger marks of 
some killer on his throat. Maud, god- 
frey, not me—asleep!” 

At Castle Rock Hallet received the 
news almost like a man in a daze. A 
telegraph sounder is a cold, unemo- 
tional messenger. Now the sending was 
slow, distinct, but with a plainly nerv- 
ous touch. Conrad, slamming into the 
room on his fourth trip from the plat- 
form below, suddenly hung poised in 
his tracks at the door, his head half 
turned toward the slow-speaking tongue 
of the wire. 

No man in the room who could read 
“Morse” missed even a single letter of 
that transmission from the nerve-tense 
operator at Enumclaw. 

“No. 230 is here. Her crew have 
n-o-t seen any sign of the silk train, 
Extra 2675.” 

Hallet was speechless; he gazed 
blankly at Conrad, and almost mechani- 
cally opened his key and formed the 
letters: ‘““M-i-n,” meaning wait a min- 
ute. 

“Tell ’im,” sputtered the chief, when 
he was able to speak at all, “tell ’im to 
give 230 a clearance and let her go.” 

And then suddenly addressing the 
assistant superintendent he said with a 
savage fury: 


“Now what do you say to a special 
to take us to Squaw Hill—or any other 
part of this pike it may be necessary 
for us to go? They can’t locate Holden 
up to Medicine Lodge, and when it 
comes right down to hammers and toe- 
nails you’re the authority for this thing 
during his absence. What’s the verdict, 
Mr. Wilcox?” 

And then a strange thing happened. 

From Echo Bowl, miles to the east- 
ward of Enumclaw, came the familiar 
Castle Rock call. 

Hallet’s fingers played on the key. 

“T-1, C-r,” he answered. 

Came a stunning bolt from an already 
turbulent sky. 

Clear and 
flowed. 

“OS, OS, Extra 2675 E. by at two 
twenty-one a.m. MY, UA.” 

It was a train report. With Enum- 
claw behind her, the silk train was re- 
ported as having just passed the 
famed Echo Bowl station in Hermit 
Pass. 

A wide-eyed operator at Enumclaw 
heard that report go rippling over the 
train wire, went ghastly white, gripped 
the table edge; then suddenly he 
grabbed for his key. 

“B-k, B-k, B-k,” he*pounded fran- 
tically. Then called the despatcher’s 
office with lightning “Morse.” “C-r, 
C-r, C-r, N-w.” 

“T-i, I-i, C-r.” 

In one swift movement the Enum- 
claw operator was at his small switch- 
board, where he instantly grounded the 
train wire to the eastward of his sta- 
tion, therefore limiting the circuit to 
stations to the west. Castle Rock would 
hear the nervous chatter from the wire; 
Echo Bowl would not. 

Swiftly the “Morse” man sent: 

“The man who just OSed X 2675 is 
n-o-t the regular op at U-a. I know 
Morgan’s ‘touch’; it’s not his. I am 
gnded (grounded) east. Will lift the 
gnd now.” 


distinct the “Morse” 
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There was a spasmodic rattle of the 
sounder for an instant—and once more 
the line was clear. 

Hallet was gray; Conrad silent. 
Both had heard; so, also, had the as- 
sistant superintendent. For a moment 
there was no word spoken—and then 
Castle Rock went up into the air. Fig- 
uratively speaking, there was wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. A train that 
was lost at Enumclaw showed up at 
Hermit Pass. An operator was dead at 
Squaw Hill, and there was a strange 
hand at the key in Echo Bowl. What 
would come next? 

There lay ahead of the Mountain 
Division a weird, grim something that, 
it seemed, must plumb the uttermost 
depths of the criminal mind. 





CHAPTER III. 
MISS SUSIE SMITH 


[* a man has lived all of his life on 

top of the world where the air is 
clean and the light is clear, it stands 
to reason that when he shall descend 
to lower, darker lanes there must be 
some little time till his eyes shall become 
accustomed to the new surroundings. 

We refer to one Matthew X. Cardiff, 
born of the rugged stock of our 
pioneers of those first trails that came 
creeping across the western plains. 

A large part of Matt’s life, previous 
to his becoming associated with the 
police department of the Great South- 
ern, had been spent doing such work 
as falls to the lot of the forest ranger 


in the mighty national forests of our 
West. 
From doing fire patrol duty among 


the highest ranges of the Rockies to 
picking his way along the trails of some 
of the worst habitués of the present- 
day underworld was a long and rather 
abrupt step—from pine trees to muck, 
Mr. Cardiff has remarked on occasion, 
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Nevertheless, as has been related in 
other chronicles, Mr. Cardiff proved 
himself very capable of sorting the 
goats from the sheep in the ruck of 
things. Yet there was always about 
that rangy gentleman an_ indefinable 
something that may, for example, be 
likened to the unapproachable whole- 
someness of clean clothes fresh from 
the line. 

It was in Matt Cardiff’s eyes, 
together with a certain amount of al- 
most childish innocence; it was in his 
walk; it was in his speech—those things 
that the mountains and the pines had 
created there. 

Seldom, if ever, was the Mountain 
Division combed as it was in those 
hotirs which followed the discovery of 
Morgan at Echo Bowl bound and help- 
less in his lonely telegraph office. The 
operator at Enumclaw had been right. 
It was a strange hand that OSed the 
silk train, a train that had already 
faded somewhere in the vast fastness of 
the mountains. 

And yet the fine-tooth scouring of 
the right-of-way between Red Rock 
Cation and Enumclaw was barren of 
any clew whatsoever that might help 
clear the startling atmosphere of mys- 
tery that enveloped Extra 2675, the 
murder of Ray Davenport, and the as- 
sault on the operator in Hermit Pass. 

This fact added to the ever-growing 
confusion of the hour. For it was 
something for the officials of the Great 
Southern to explain to the world. That 
two locomotives with their crews, a way 
car, carrying conductor and flagman 
and two armed men, and eleven huge 
should 
though 


express cars full of raw silk, 
disappear as completely as 
transformed into some strange wraith 
of the rail was aplenty for the officiat- 
ing force to struggle with for a while. 

lhe publicity of the press and the 
free advertising afforded might be all 
right in a way, but it was certainly not 
That out- 


of the kind most desired. 
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laws could pick up a whole train and 
stuff it in their pocket, so to speak, 
was not exactly reassuring either to 
the traveling public or to shippers. 

Holden sought to impress this fact 
on Matt Cardiff out at Squaw Hill in 
those wee small hours of the morning 
when, with day creeping into existence 
from the East over the Continental 
Divide, a grim little group of men 
agreed that Ray Davenport had met 
death at the hands of parties unknown. 

“Matt, boy,” boomed the big super, 
clapping a time-seamed hand onto the 
other’s shoulder, “you showed us all a 
thing or two when it came to tracing 
down the man—and the wife—who 
were at the bottom of the plot to mur- 
der Mel Eason. You handled the case 
in your own way, and that’s what I 
want you to do now. I’d pair you up 
with Danny Devine, only that he is laid 
up with an attack of the flu, for he’s 
had one run-in with that hunchback 
devil. There is mighty little question 
in my mind but that Humpty Dumpty 
is at the bottom of this thing. We 
must not dodge the fact that the runt’s 
got brains. But look out for him; he’s 
a killer. He killed the sheriff at Medi- 
cine Lodge; the same kind of marks 
are on the throat of poor young Ray 
Davenport; you saw them.” 

Matt’s eyes were squinting specula- 
tively toward the peaks far to the east- 
ward; his fingers were mechanically 
playing about a.brand of home-made 
“smoke” that was rapidly taking shape. 
He did not speak immediately, when the 
superintendent paused in his summing 
up. Mr. Cardiff never hurried his 
speech; rather he was prone to relax 
to a near drawl when his brain was 





laboring steadfastly. 

“Ah—ah-h, you ain’t no ways super 
—superstituous are yeh, Mister Hol- 
den?” he asked after a little. 

“No!” said the superintendent em- 
phatically. “No, sir, am not! Why?” 

“Well,” stated Matt slowly, “you 
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don’t believe then that this here train 
of silk has gone and plumb evaporated, 
or has been overtook by some filigreed 
jamboree of spooks, or has gone to 
hades on a drunk, or anything like that, 
do you?” 

Holden glanced sharply at the other, 
but he had witnessed the peculiar work- 
ings of this lanky ranger’s mind be- 
fore; therefore answered patiently: 

“No, Matt, I’m not a bit supersti- 
tious. I never did make much progress 
with a belief in things other than of 
the material world.” 

“You ain’t got a doubt but that your 
train of silk is some place, have yeh?” 

Holden laughed shortly. 

“No;” he waid, “not a doubt.” 

“You figure two hogs pulling eleven 
express cars loaded and a hack ain’t 
liable to sprout no wings and go zoom- 
ing off some place without considerable 
time elapsing for them wings to sort 
of take root?” 

“Meaning that you consider the silk 
train is somewhere between here and 
Enumclaw, or between here and Red 
Rock Cajion ?” 

“Meaning, cap, that six or seven or 
eight hundred tons, or whatever your 
old train tips the scales at, must be 
some place between where it was seen 
last and the place where it wasn’t seen, 
along the right-of-way or adjacent 
thereto.” 

“T suppose that’s what we have got 
to concede, but for the time we’ve had 
we’ve made a fairly thorough search 
between r 

“Remember that yeh ain’t no ways 
superstituous,” admonished Mr. Car- 
diff, his lazy gray eyes studying the 
face of the Mountain Division super- 
intendent. 

Holden exploded. “But, Lord Harry, 
man, it isn’t that! It’s fact! Cold 
blasted d-blanked fact. The train is 
not on the iron, and there is no place 
that it could go to.” 

The ranger inhaled deeply ; then sud- 











f s 
denly he let go a wild volcanic erup- 
tion of smoke from both nostrils and 


his mouth. He was as near impatient 
as anybody had ever seen him. He 
snapped the half-burned cigarette 
savagely at a gentleman’s hat which 
had been laid carefully on a corner of 
a table. 

“Be double-d-dummed to your con- 
founded train,” swore Mr. Cardiff. 
“Finding your cussed silk ain’t getting 
the root of your evil, and until you 
get rid of said root you’re going to 
keep right on having to stamp out 
stick-up sprouts indefinitely. A guy 
who has got nerve and brains enough 
to steal a whole blasted train is just as 
likely as not to come back at you one 
of these fine days by lugging off your 
little tin railroad. Ain’t it so?” 

Holden didn’t answer. Mr. Cardiff 
resumed, after a little: 

“Maybe it ain’t according to this guy 
Hoyle for me not to waste time exam- 
ining the right-of-way between Red 
Rock Cafion and Enumclaw, but if 
your old No. 8 is on time”’—glancing 
at his watch—‘I’m going to start on 
the trail of your hunchback friend in 
just ten minutes. I’m going east on 
the Continental Express. Will you 
kindly ask your brass-pounder who is 
sitting in yonder to stick the board out 





against her? 

“But why do you go 
manded Holden. “Why isn’t there just 
as big a chance that the leader of this 
mob would make his get-away to the 
West? That is, if he has gone at all. 
Wouldn’t he be more likely to be hover- 
ing in the vicinity of his loot?” 

Matt Cardiff was working nervously 
yn another pill. Holden stepped to the 
door of the telegraph office and gave a 
brief order to the operator. 

“East,” the ranger was saying as the 
super returned, “because that is where 
your silk markets are. He’s got to 
handle the end where the cash is. 


East?” de- 


Probably he’ll want to look after his 
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interests personally ; a thief ain’t always 
as trusting and confiding among his 
own kind as he has been given credit 
for. Is he going to stay near his 
booty? He is not! He’s going to get 
just as loving far away from it as quick 
as he can after the job is pulled. If 
something flivvers /re’s going to be out 
from under. Ain’t that the customary 
etiquette of the ’caunfort ladran’, 
which, I believe, is Irish slang for the 
head of the mob? Yes, and then, too, 
just consider that the gent is wanted 
for previous little musses, like shutting 
off friend sheriff’s wind.” 

Holden nodded his head slowly. 

“T guess you're right, Matt. I guess 
you're right.” 

“And now just sketch me out a little 
picture of what this here Humpty 
Dumpty gent looks like. You saw him, 
I believe you said.” 

“Yes,” admitted the superintendent, 
“T saw him a few years ago up at Medi- 
cine Lodge. He was in the calaboose, 
and it was a little while before he 
choked the sheriff to death and departed 
for parts unknown. There isn’t much 
[ can give you to go on outside of what 
you already know. He’s not what you 
might call a dwarf, and he’s not so 
badly deformed; it’s more the shortness 
of his body and the length of his legs 
and arms—his fingers, too, as I re- 
member noticing them as he stood glar- 
ing out at me, each hand gripping a 
bar of his cell door. His eyes are what 
I would say that I remembered him by 
most. They were small, cloge-set, and 
jet black, 
the rest of his 


His nose was large, and 
features rather small in 


proportion. Ugh! But those eyes. 
They are what you will know him by. 
You'd never forget them. All the 
1 


emons of hell look out at you from 


i 
them. 

\nd soon Matt Cardiff had good and 
sufficient reason to remember the super- 
intendent’s warning concerning the al- 
eyes of Humpty 


most animallike 
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Dumpty; for when he gazed into them 
he saw there the look of the killer. 


At Livingston Matthew X. Cardiff 
engaged a compartment in a Pullman 
right through to Chicago. Also, in the 
same car there was a woman of a type 
a little foreign to Mr. Cardiff. She 
was good to look upon, and rather 
sweet of voice; but the ranger felt that 
she was, maybe, just a trifle forward. 
She, too, was bound for Chicago. 

She had been in evidence when he 
boarded the Continental Express back 
there at Squaw Hill in the gray light 


of the new day. No. 8’s last car 
was a compartment, drawing-room, 
observation-library car. There were 


four compartments and two drawing- 
rooms—the drawing-rooms were in the 
center and were bounded on either side 
by the compartments. 

There were no connecting doors be- 
tween the drawing-rooms, but each 
drawing-room and its adjacent com- 
partment had connecting doors, that a 
compartment and drawing-room might 
be arranged en suite if it was so desired. 
Also, there were connecting doors be- 
tween the compartments. 

Subsequently Mr. Cardiff learned 
that the conversational young lady 
whom he had encountered in the obser- 
vation room shortly after No. 8 had 
pulled out of Squaw Hill occupied 
compartment “FE,” the second compart- 
ment ahead of the library-observation 
room. 

The ranger examined the train and 
its passengers; he interviewed the 
ticket agent at Livingston and the Pull- 
man conductor, but learned nothing 
that ordinarily should have led him to 
believe that the man he was after was 
aboard the Continental Express. If the 


theory that the head of the mob would 
choose his line of retreat by first select- 
ing the quickest manner of getting 
away from the scene of his labors held 
water, then certainly it was only logical 
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to suppose that Humpty Dumpty would 
be riding East this morning on the 
Continental Express. 

It must be remembered that the 
Mountain Division and its officials and 
police had no justifiable reason for as- 
sociating Humpty Dumpty with the 
disappearance of the silk train, other 
than the fact that some years previ- 
ously this gentleman of the underworld 
had specialized in the theft of silk on 
the division, and that it was reported 
that the outlaw was again in the hills. 

The looting of the silk trains in the 
Rockies had received more than its 
share of publicity, and for a long time 
when anybody mentioned silk instantly 
there was brought to mind the picture 
of the hunchback outlaw ; for his merci- 
lessness when opportunity for attack 
had been provoked was a thing that 
men of the Great Southern would never 
forget. 

Hence it was but natural that in any- 
thing so audacious and stupendous as 
what appeared to be the theft of a 
whole silk train the first thought should 
be of the crook of the hills known as 
Humpty Dumpty. 

But there had been no alarm sent out 
for the apprehension of the man; only 
a few were in possession of the facts, 
what few facts there were. As yet 
there was not evidence enough to pro- 
voke any sort of an offensive on the 
part of the railroad police, other than 
that which had to do with getting at the 
bottom of things generally. 

Matt Cardiff realized his position, 
his limitations, and the obstacles that 
were before him this morning when 
he found himself at the beginning of 
a task that almost took his breath 
away. 

Even if he received an introduction 
to Humpty Dumpty there was nothing 
in the world, under the present handi- 
cap, for him to do but bide his time till 
he had his man bang to rights. 

There was much that Mr. Holden 
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and the railroad police might suspect, 
but as yet the only thing they could 
lay their finger on was the fact that 
they had lost a darn good operator and 
one whale of a rich shipment of silk, 
not to mention two locomotives and a 
way car; also some express cars that 
did not belong to them. 

These were some of the thoughts 
that were chasing themselves through 
the brain of Mr. Cardiff in a dizzy and 
congested whirl as he sought to assure 
himself that he was performing a per- 
fectly rational act in going East on 
No. 8 instead of hustling back up into 
the Little White Water country and 
looking for Extra 2675. 

Concerning the Continental Express 
Matt felt that he had looked over its 
passengers pretty thoroughly. He had 
arranged in his own mind, their status 
pro and con very satisfactorily. He 
had had a good fair look at every- 
body but the occupant of drawing-room 
“D,” which was next ahead of com- 
partment “E,” that compartment graced 
by the young lady of Matt’s earlier ac- 
quaintance. 

Compartment “F” was vacated at 
Livingston and Mr. Cardiff at once 
seized the opportunity to occupy it. 

“Perhaps,” thought Matt, “this talka- 
tive young woman can advance a little 
information about the gentleman who 
is bunking in number ‘D.’ All we 
savvy to date from this here George 
guy is that it’s a he in there who is 
wearing a number eleven’ grouch. 
George don’t remember scarcely at all 
what his nibs looks like. It do plumb 
seem though that if it was this here 
crooked crook I-all is combing the 
world for the coon would be aware of 
that much anyhow.” 

Further meditation on Mr. Cardiff’s 
part was interrupted at this point by 
the appearance of the lady from com- 
partment “E.” Matt was standing on 
the observation platform; No. 8 was 
just pulling out, and was already slip- 
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ping along through those bordering 
lanes of many-hued cars in the great 
yards at Livingston. 

“Why the long, sour face?” the 
young lady was asking. “Do you find 
the outlook so terribly gloomy this fine 
morning ?” 

Matt’s eyes slowly left the mighty, 
snow-capped range that loomed, seem- 
ingly, almost above them, and at length 
came to rest on the face of the “rather 
forward” young woman who had first 
addressed him in the observation room 
shortly after he boarded the train at 
Squaw Hill. 

It has already been written that 
when one steps from the clear, bright 
air of outdoors to some less luminous 
area it requires a little time to become 
accustomed to the change. 

Matt Cardiff, patroling the great 
forest reserves that had been a part of 
his domain, in the years gone by had 
had little opportunity for acquainting 
himself with the ways of the world 
along those paths which traverse a 
more or less shady area. His standards 
so far as women in general were con- 
cerned had lately been revised to fit 
a certain ideal that had been formu- 
lated since his acquaintance with Miss 
Janet Belton began, which is not to 
intimate that Matt took every woman 
whom he met at her own face value, 
but rather to suggest that Matt’s gen- 
eral belief in the sincerity of the female 
of the species left him a bit more credu- 
lous than was good for him in his pres- 
ent capacify as a police officer. 

The faithlessness and treachery of 
Melville Eason’s wife had not jarred 
the intensity of his belief that the stock 
of woman as a whole must maintain a 
pretty high average when a person of 
his own uncouth mannerisms should be 
so fortunate as to be engaged to one 
of the sex so absolutely adorable as 
Janet Belton. 

However, there was a lesson coming 
to Mr. Cardiff which, while not a whit 
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lessening his faith in one Janey, firmly 
left the imprint in his mind concerning 
the truth of a certain bit of verse of 
Mr. Kipling’s. 

“No, I just allow you are gazing at 
it while it is yet in its normal state,” 
Matt was explaining in reply to the 
other’s interrogations, 

The woman laughed. Matt found 
himself almost unconsciously compar- 
ing that laugh to Janey’s—the one just 
a little cold, unemotional ; the other free 
and sweet. 

“Ever since you joined us back there 
at that dingy old station in the moun- 
tains you have looked as though there 
was something weighty on your mind,” 
the young lady hinted, glancing at Mat- 
thew coyly. 

Mr. Cardiff hitched his neck up a 
bit out of his collar; then scratched 
his ear, which was a sign that Matt’s 
gear works were working a twenty- 
four hour shift. After a little he said: 

“Wasn’t it Caruso who said some- 
thing. about great minds trying to 
handle four-track traffic on a one-way 
iron?” 

“I don’t know,” admitted the young 
lady. 

“Well, it don’t make much difference 
anyhow,” said Matt dryly, “so long as 
brain fever don’t set in.” 

“I think you’re awfully droll,” re- 
turned the policeman’s acquaintance. 

“Which is a polite way of saying that 
‘John Bates’ has a winning way.” 

Mr. Cardiff was not looking at his 
companion on the observation platform 
when he slipped out the underworld 
translation for a sucker or he would, 
perhaps, have noted a strange quick 
lift of a much pampered eyebrow. 

“Well, certainly you speak a language 
all your own—Mr. Cardiff.” 

There was no question now about the 
ranger’s beginning to pay some atten- 
tion to the conversation of his friendly 
acquaintance of the opposite sex. Mr. 
Cardiff, it may be stated, sat right up, 


figuratively, and began to take notice. 
He was not aware that he was known 
to any members of the particular crew 
that had been handling No. 8 on the 
Mountain Division; he had, in fact, 
been somewhat circumspect about let- 
ting his identity become public property 
since leaving Squaw Hill. 

And yet, here was a perfectly strange 
young lady speaking his name with as 
much assurance as though they had 
been introduced. Next thing he knew 
she would be telling him what his busi- 
ness was, which was a truth soon 
realized. 

Whatever surprise at this turn of af- 
fairs that Matt may have felt he kept 
very much within himself. 

“Cardiff, Cardiff,’ he murmured. 
“Now it seems like I done heard tell 
of that gent before—some place. H-m! 
You must have got me plumb mixed up 
vith the other feller though, Miss— 
Miss Why, dog-gone, what did you 
tell me your name was ?” 

“T don’t believe I told you, if any- 
body asked you.” 

“No?” Ain’t that too bad now, but 
if anybody asked me to guess I’d say 
it was probably Adelaide or Abigail, or 
soinething like that. What might your 
last name be, pretty miss?” 

“Smith,” stated the young 
promptly. “Susie Smith.” 

“My-y,” said Mr. Cardiff admiringly, 
“what a reliable name. Good enough 
for most anybody. Easy name to re- 
member. Thank yeh! My name’s 
Jones. John Jones. Nice reliable 
name, too. What?” 

Miss Smith admitted that it was a 
perfectly good name, good as any; then 
she suddenly shifted the channels of 
the conversation. 

“What was all the excitement in the 
Rockies last night?” she asked. “I 
overheard the Pullman conductor and 
brakeman talking in the observation 
room at an unearthly early hour, 
That’s how I happened to be up and 
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dressed when you joined us. Some- 
thing was said about a silk train and 
an operator that had been found dead. 
Really, it was so exciting that [ couldn’t 
think of remaining all cooped up in a 
compartment. Could you?” 

Matt sighed and hunched his shoul- 
ders with a queer, listless sort of shrug. 
“No,” he said without enthusiasm, “I 
allow probably I couldn’t—being of the 
he variety and always more or less a 
hankering for brawls and the like. I 
didn’t know that women was so keen 
after that sort of spice. Wasn’t you 
scared none?” 

“Scared? Scared of what?” 

“Scared of getting shanghaied by 
some of them descendents of Cap’n Kid 
who it seems have took up abode in 
our midst.” 

The woman tossed her head and 
laughed shortly. “I’m afraid the old 
masters like the captain don’t frighten 
me much any more.” 

“T want to know.” Matt half closed 
his lids and once more resumed his 
contemplation of the far-away peaks. 
“Mind if I smoke a nail?” he asked 
after a little, still apparently mindful 
only of those silvered ranges. 

“Certainly not ; two if you like.” 

Mr. Cardiff proceeded with the mak- 
ings, then glanced about him. The car, 
it seemed, was deserted; even the ob- 
servation room beyond was vacant. 

“Why not let’s sit down and take 
a load off our feet,” he suggested, after 
he had the smoke burning. He pushed 
a chair toward the woman and dragged 
another one for himself, 

Miss Smith eyed him keenly for a 
moment, then sank into the seat prof- 
fered. 

“Queer duck in that drawing-room 
next to you,” Mr. Cardiff ventured as 
a random shot at the thing he was try- 
ing to fathom. 

“Yer” The 





woman raised her 


brows slightly and coolly eyed Mr. Car- 
diff. 


“T hadn’t noticed.” 
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Matt’s finger—the forefinger of his 
right hand—immediately got busy with 
the back of his ear again. Just what 
sort of a party was he sending out in- 
vitations fe wondered. 

“Funny,” he mused, cocking his head 
a bit to one side and lying glibly, “the 
porter said he was a friend of yours.” 

“Even so,” said Miss Smith craftily, 
“it doesn’t go to say that he is neces- 
sarily a queer duck, does it?” 

A strange something was seething 
around inside of him, a something that 
made him feel all on edge, a little nerv- 
ous, a little irritable; nevertheless he 
was fully determined to maintain the 
present line of advance till something 
dropped. He felt that there was some- 
thing most peculiar about that occupant 
of drawing-room “D,” and he was sure 
that there was some sinister connecting 
link between this unknown and Miss 
Smith. 

Matt studied the woman’s face for 
a long minute before he answered; then 
he drawled: 

“Par-don! No offense, kind lady, 
none intended whatsoever.” 

Mr. Cardiff bowed with exaggeried 
mock gravity. The other smiled and 
nodded, but deep beneath that outer 
expression of amusement Matt be- 
lieved he glimpsed in those piercing 
eyes a vivid flash of intense hate. He 
got up, tossed the butt of his cigarette 
away, and excused himself, promising 
to return shortly. 

People were beginning to come back 
from breakfast in the dining car ahead. 
Mr. Cardiff passed among them, scru- 
tinizing each face carefully. He stopped 
a trainman and inquired for the Pull- 
man conductor. There was one little 
question that he wanted to ask this 
gentleman. 

Following his brief interview with 
the latter individual Matt Cardiff 
again sought the lady of his earlier 
acquaintance. On the way back toward 
the rear of the train he secured a tele- 
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graph blank, stopped at the writing 
desk in the forward part of the obser- 
vation room, and for several minutes 
was busy jotting down a message. 

This task completed he searched out 
the train conductor, gave the telegram 
into his keeping, made his own identity 
known, laid down a few terse instruc- 
tions, and withdrew. 

Miss Susie Smith, true to her word, 
was waiting when at length he returned 
to the observation platform. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“WATCH 


THE Mountain Division was slowly 

awakening to the fact that a thing 
that would ordinarily be considered ab- 
solutely impossible was, after all, very 
much possible. With several hours of 
daylight already gone there still was 
missing one silk train. 

And what was infinitely more dis- 
concerting was the fact that there had 
been no developments which would 
point to its immediate recovery, or of 
ever recovering it, for that matter. 

Holden had been over the road him- 
self once in those hours immediately 
after Mr. Cardiff had departed on 
No. 8. Eight-thirty o’clock, however, 
found the big superintendent back at 
Castle Much to his surprise 
there already was a wire awaiting him 
from Matthew. It was dated at Liv- 
ingston; it read: 


CARDIFF’S SMOKE.” 


Rock. 


Have met a nice lady who I strongly 
suspect is trying to flirt with me. I don’t 
know why—yet. Sit tight. Be ready to re- 
ply as directed instantly if you receive an- 
other wire this a. m. 

(Signed) Carpirr. 

Holden got up on his ear, and then 
got down again. The lanky ranger had 
never yet failed to get his man, but at 
times his gosh- 


most 


methods were 


awfully trying to a person’s nervous 
system. 
Some tourist daisy was trying to flirt 


2B Ds 
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with him, and because of this fact he 
chose to wire the superintendent of the 
Mountain Division to look for develop- 
ments. Holden snorted and said things 
that would have made an outburst of 
college yells seem weak and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Conrad, however, offered the shrewd 
opinion that any tourist daisy who was 
flirting with a homely Swede like Car- 
diff at four or five or six o'clock in the 
morning was good for developments 
any day in the week. 

“Nlost of the corn-fed tourist daisies 
I ever saw,” stated the chief dispatcher, 
“don’t get up at any such hours as that, 
and if they do get up that early, to my 
mind, they are suspicious characters. 
You watch Cardiff’s smoke,” concluded 
Conrad emphatically, “and if you take 
my advice you will keep the home fires 
burning to the extent of maintaining a 
strict watch on the movements of 
No. 8 on the Eastern Division, the 
while you have a wire all ready and 
waiting to handle anything that it may 
be necessary for you to put over.” 

“All right,” conceded Holden, reach- 
ing for an Eastern time card, and at 
the same time glancing at the clock. 
“The Continental Express is due at 
Arrow River in about ten minutes. 
She’ll make Meadow Valley, if she’s 
still on time, at nine twenty-five. Tell 
Livingston to line us up a wire on the 
Eastern Division for emergency, al- 
though I can’t see for the life of me 
what good it’s going to do.” 

“Tt ain’t to be expected that you can,” 
Conrad shot back crustily. “You ain’t 
close enough to this tourist bell to cul- 
tivate your foresight.” 

“We're going to cultivate something 
if we don’t locate that silk train pretty 
tated the super. 

Leighton now sitting in on the first 
trick suddenly straightened in his chair. 

“Hey!” 

The train-wire sounder was suddenly 
chattering frantically. The dispatcher 


” 
soon, 
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listened a minute; then grabbed for a 
long blank. Even as he started taking 
down the message he concluded the sen- 
tence that was on his lips. 

“Something doing here. Holden’s 
wanted on the wire. Want you to talk 
to the super of the Eastern soon as you 
read this.” 

The dispatcher’s pencil was flowing 
rapidly across the yellow sheet. Al- 
ready George Holden was hanging over 
Leighton’s shoulder listening himself to 
the strange instructions which were 
chattering over the wire. Again the 
message was signed Cardiff, but this 
time every word was terse, explicit. 
Instant and drastic action was called 
for. 

As unusual as were the insiructions, 
as wholly suggestive of the spectacular 
as was the whole thing, it made no dif- 
ference to George Holden now. A\l- 
ready he was at the wire that had been 
provided, a copper line, one of the best 
of the Western Union’s many that 
stretched across the Rockies. 

In a span of time so short that it 
was almost unbelievable the superinten- 
dent of the Mountain Division was in 
direct communication with the superin- 
tendent of that division of the plains 
far over the Continental Divide, the 
Great Southern’s Eastern. 

Already the superintendent of the 
Eastern Division had been made famil- 
iar with the entire array of develop- 
ments of the night in the mountains. 
Now he listened intently to the rather 
ragged “Morse” of the super of the 
Mountain Division which jerked from 
the tongue of the sounder at his elbow. 





Even before the message was through 
he was formulating the wording of the 
relay for the benefit of the train dis- 
patcher of the Eastern. There was no 
time to be lost; there must -be no delay 
to No. 8; there must be no delay 
to that flying limited that was com- 


ing west, No. 7, the Yokohama Mail. 
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And yet on those frail wires that 
yoked Castle Rock and Livingston there 
were other messages snapping over the 
circuits this morning, sinister cipher 
messages that suddenly went out to 
marshal certain of the forces of the 
man called Humpty Dumpty. 

Even as Castle Rock made a move in 
the vast and intricate play of the game, 
so also did those who acted under the 
cunning guidance of one who was 
closely associated with both law and 
outlaw. 


CHAPTER V. 

KING OF THE SILKWORMS. 
W!tTH a full realization of the grim- 
ness of the task that confronted 
him, of the utter barbarity of that man 
who sat across this chessboard of life 
and death, Matt Cardiff coolly arranged 
those details which he believed neces- 
sary for the success of the man hunt. 
Even in those moments when he was 
thrusting and parrying in a conversa- 
tional duel with a woman who called 
herself Susie Smith, Matt was prepar- 


ing, in the deep recesses of his brain, 
for the move called checkmate. He 


was heartily tired of the baiting, ban- 
tering tongue of the other, and yet he 
allowed his mild blue eyes to meet her 
black, fathomless ones with marked ad- 
miration in their telltale depths. 

The woman thought: 

“The poor dub, for a smile and a 
wink he’d unburden his blessed, over- 
loaded soul to me with the freedom of 
an erring son. Ha! A fine dick away 
from his best girl’s apron strings. No 
‘jamb’—difficulty—to this little game at 
all. ‘Silk’ Annie McCoy, you haven’t 
worked up from a cold-hands broad 
for nothing.” 

Aloud she said: 

“T think I shall go inside now, Mr. 
—er—Jones. I have a little writing to 
do, but, if you care to, I shall be pleased 
to show you a few little trinkets that 
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I brought from the Orient—that you 


might be interested in, interested 
enough to step into Compartment “E” 
when you—are at leisure.” 

And Miss Smith withdrew, flashing 
over her shoulder a smile that was in- 
tended to convince the farmerish 
gentleman of Rockies that 
strange lady whom he had met in the 
observation room in the least 
opposed to a continuance of the 
quaintance, which was 
ceedingly interesting. 

Mr. Cardiff assured the 
that he wou!d be 





the the 
was not 
ac- 


a P 
hecoming ex- 
peconung ex 


lady humbly 
plumb tickled to death 
to accept kind invite and 
shortly ent his unworthy 
person at her slirine. 


‘ ; 
ner t10n, 


would pres 


He watched her move away, and then 
remarked to Mr. Matt Cardiff in con- 
fidence : 

“*Walk into my parlor,’ said the 
spider to the fly, ‘and I will show you 
how to spin a lovely silk gown.’ And 


the simpie country fly walked in and 
the spider made a silk suit for the fly— 
only it was the suit they laid him out 
in, and the fly od perfectly natural 
and all was well.” 

Once more Mr. 
train conductor, which gentleman lent 
a most attentive ear. 

“Get that wire off O. K. at 
River?” demanded the ranger. 

“You bet your life,” affirmed the con- 


look« 


Cardiff sought the 


Arrow 


ductor. 
“All right; now one thing more.” 
Ny es,” 
“When we slow up for Meadow 


Valley rap on the door of Compartment 
‘F’ If you receive no answer, carry 
through to the dot those instructions 
which you will 1 2 there from the 
superintendent of this division. Other- 
wise there will be no occasion for any 
procedure other than your customary 


receive 


cu 


stop. Do you understand? If, when 
you tap on the door of compartment 
‘T I come out, why, then I’m on the 


H-m! But if 


trail of the wrong man. 
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there is nothing doing—and I don’t 
come out—well, just follow out those 
instructions with as little disturbance 
as you can.” 


“No, no! Jones. John Jones from 
Jonesville, a hick from the wild and 


woolly.” 
The conductor smiled; Matt held out 


meet,” he said a bit grimly. 


“So long.” 

“Good luck.” 

Matt returned to the observation car; 
the conduc ioved toward the for- 
train, there to impart 
to a brakeman. 


tor un 
ward part of the 
certain instructions 


“Come in!” 








pee ‘ht pat 1 . 

Matt Cardiff paused a moment, 
glancing first ard the observation 
rooin on his right; then along the nar- 
row passageway on lus left. It was 
funny. The car seen almost de- 
serted, and if not entirely so, yet it 
gave indication of being soon; for a 
porter was removing two suit cases 


from drawing-room “C,” 
from a 
forwa1 
transporting her 
ahead. 

Slowly Mr. Cardiff pushed the door 
of con partment ; BE” open and entered. 


and a lady 
rer the 
apparently 
belongings to the car 


Q 





com] still mea 


{ 1 re 4t “Ae wur490 
dad end of tne car was 


The woman was seated near the win- 
dow. She glanced at the visitor and 
smiled; then nodded in the direction 
of the seat opposite her, 

Ts fee 7 . i ee 4 ‘ . ] 

Sit GOwn, sne said, 





Almost automatically Matt’s eyes 
flashed one swift glance toward that 
loor at his left. as he entered. whicl 
door at nis lett, as ne entered, which 


led to drawing-room “D.” The woman 


caught the look and there crept into 
her black eyes the slow, mounting light 


of exultation. 


from the Moun- 
a moment sé 
of himself. Stand- 


directly 


The railroad officer 





tain Division stood for 
ingly half uncertain 
with its 


em- 


ing back in front of 
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the connecting door which led to his 
own compartment, compartment “F,” 
was a chair. It faced the door which 
led to drawing-room “D,” 

Certainly the chair was infinitely 
more to be desired than the seat by the 
window. The latter would place that 
door from drawing-room “D”’ practi- 
cally behind him. To observe any move- 
ment of that door it would be necessary 
for him to sit with his head turned in 
a plainly suspicious, not to say tiresome, 
attitude. 

It seemed, however, that the woman 
had provided for this contingency b; 
placing a hat and several articles of 
feminine wearing apparel on the chair 
while that seat which faced in the op- 
posite direction to the movement of 
the train, was painfully bare of any- 
thing that might furnish an excuse for 
the gentleman to seize upon in his ef- 
forts to politely decline the lady’s evi- 
dently positive invitation. 

“Riding backward always makes me 
sleepy,” demurred Matthew, “glancing 
first at the chair, then at that space 
beside the lady herself which was unoc- 
cupied. 

“Oh, I won’t let you get sleepy,” she 
said, reaching forward and patting the 
soft, huge-patterned seat across from 
her. “Sit right here where I can look 
at you.” 

With a little half-hearted shrug Mr. 
Cardiff followed the lady’s bidding, but 
not till he had shot a last speculative 
glance at that door of mystery. Cer- 
tainly it was a room of mystery, that 
drawing-room “D,” for neither the 
Pullman conductor nor the train con- 
ductor had been able to throw any light 
on who its occupant might be or what 
he might look like. 

The drawing-room had been re- 
served away back at Castle Rock. The 
porter had been entrusted with the 
ticket strip and the Pullman ticket, 
which foresight had saved either of 
the two gentlemen in question from 
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disturbing the passenger. Just when 
he had boarded No. 8, also, was not 
entirely clear. There were, for that 
matter, as revealed by a close exami- 
nation, several little matters that were 
not exactly lucid. 

They were the things that had come 
to the attention of Mr. Cardiff as soon 
as he be. 2n to make inquiries concern- 
ing the gentleman in drawing-room 
“D.” More than ever they were before 
him now, for he felt certain that in 
choosing the trail that he should follow 
he had in no way erred. 

In the present moments Matt could 
almost feel a strange menacing 


yres 


pre 
nce there beyond him, and yet he 
would play this thing through as he 
t 


had planned. Bang to rights! Tha 
was the way he wanted to get his man; 
the rest would take care of itself, he 
believed. 

“You were speaking, before we left 
the observation platform, of silk, I be- 
lieve,’ Miss Smith reminded Mr. Jones, 
eying this personage quizzically. 

“Yes-s,” admitted the gentleman of 
the party, a trifle reluctantly, it seemed ; 
“I—I’m some interested in silk, raw 
silk.” 

“R-raw silk?” 

“Yea-ah. I’m looking for some.” 

Matt Cardiff was positive at that in- 
stant that he heard a slight movement 
in the room beyond. He glanced at his 
watch. It was five minutes past nine 
o'clock, 

“You’re looking for some raw silk ?” 
There was a sudden flush of color in 
the woman’s face and a glitter in her 
eyes that Mr. Jones had not seen there 
before. Her interrogation was tensely 
vibrant with passion. It was almost a 
challenge. 

“Ye—yea-ah,” admitted Matt bash- 
fully. “Mister Holden, I—I mean the 
Mount—the—the Great Southern lost 
some.” 

Silk Anne McCoy suddenly relaxed. 
She laughed shrilly, and, almost, it ap- 
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peared, in relief. All along she had 
believed that, at least, this dick pos- 
sessed a few brains; evidently he did 
not, or else he was crazy 

“My, my,” she breathed half aloud, 
i rich.” And then 
Mr. Cardiff: “And 
[ 


1 elbow, after all? 


| certainly 


inat 1S 


afaill 


addressing 
> oS 
you are really at 
heard you were last night, but I thought 
”? 


that porter was trying to kid me. 
“No,” corrected Mr. Cardiff mod- 
tly, “I’m a d-detective.” 
You mean you think you are,” gibed 
the woman. uncouth person 
has been imposing on your good nature, 


\ 
rom 


“Some 


” 


) 
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But Mr. Matt Cardiff went on un- 


tolidly : 
called 


‘And I’m looking for a guy 


Humpty Dumpt 


\ ty.” His eyes were 
udying the face of the woman, for he 
knew that, unless she was an excep- 


tional actor, the first movement of 


hat door there almost behind him 
would be reflected by the emotions 
which showed in her face. 

Silk Anne stiffened; she leaned for- 





ward slightly and her eyes were cold 
and penetrating as she bent her gaze 
on the other’s face 


“And why, my dear man, should you 


be looking for Humpty Dumpty ?” 
“Do you know him?” Matt’s voice 


was soft; his eyes very mild and almost 
innocent, although there was something 
hat had not appeared 


. 1 
in them 


there b 
query and interposed one of his own. 

The atmosphere of the place 
suddenly charged with a vague 


thing that 


now t 


fore. He purposely evaded the 


was 
some- 
threatened to break each 
instant. Matt felt it and 
could almost imagine that portion of 


successive 


his anatomy which a person would draw 
a bead on if said person desired very 
much to suffer him a painless and 
abrupt ending. 


4 + 


It would be only necessary for tha 
door at his right to open a very little 
before there would be plenty of room 
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to insert the barrel of a gat. The 
thing of it was that the door opened 
into compartment “E,” and from the 
his eye he would be apt to 
al movement in this 


tail of 
observe any unusu 
direction. 

Matt Cardiff vever, felt 


ably certain that “gunning” his man was 





reason- 


altogether too crude stuff for Humpty 

Dumpty; besides, it was too noisy a 
+1, . 7 rae ‘ Tn 10 a | 

method, would attract unwelcome at- 


tention, and so on. 

After a little the woman, her voice 
suddenly low, but containing all the 
venom of a coiled serpent, asked: 

“Would you like to see—Humpty 
> Cardiff ?” 
ait’s eyes were half 


closed now, 


1 1 1 ae shoe a+r 
one eyebrow cocked a little higher thar 


its mate; his head was canted just a 
bit to one side. He intent 
on observing the play of passion on 
the face of his friend, Miss Smith. 
“Yes,” he said 
would like 
they tell about. I 


was still 


slowly, “I just plumb 
this here Silkworm 
[ sort of wanted to 
ic devil he did with 
> Mountain Division 


to sec 


that train of silk the 
lost early this morning.” 

Matt’s voice was steady; his words 
deliberate and painstakingly set forth. 
Slowly the bit of drama being enacted 
here in the observation car of the Con- 
tinental Express was drawing to a head. 
Something soon must drop. At last 
the ranger was absolutely positive that 
he was close to the man whose brains 
and daring had been the chief resource 
of those who had carried out the gigan- 
tic scheme concerning the disappearance 
of the silk train. 

Suddenly the woman stiffened, al- 
nevertheless the 


there, while there came a 


most imperceptibly, 
movement was 
slightly noticeable widening of the eye, 
even as it slowly shifted the course of 
its gaze. 

Matt Cardiff sat perfectly still; his 
hands he took great pains to keep folded 


in plain sight before him. 
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Except for the noises of the swiftly 
moving train the place was absolutely 





still, so quiet that even the click 
and drum of steel on steel seemed less 
pronounced. 


From the very telltale tenseness of 
the woman Matt Cardiff realized in- 
stantly what was coming. Out of the 
corner of his eye he was able to detect 
the first faint inward movement of that 
door that led to drawing-room “D.” 
Its opening was like the slow, pon- 
derous swinging of some huge barrier. 

Searcely without being aware of the 
unexplainable trend of his thoughts 
Matt found himself half attempting to 
analyze the working of the brain that 
should choose to act so methodically. 
He decided that it must be the same 
peculiarity that prompts a cat to play 
with a mouse. 

Silk Annie’s face slowly lost its 
tenseness, while reflected in its place 
was a cold, calculative scrutiny, which 
again had for its objective the person 
- of Mr. Cardiff. 

At last the door was opened to its 
full extent, while now a figure was 
framed there, a figure silent, menacing, 
a figure whose eyes bored steadily 
straight into Matt Cardiff’s innermost 
existence. The man was so close that 
the ranger could have almost reached 
out his hand and touched him. 

it seemed a long time before any 
word was spoken. At last the man in 
the door uttered a half inarticulate, 
grating sound. 

“Yah-h-h!” 

It was the voice of the king of the 
Silkworms. 

Matt turned his head slowly, still 
keeping his hands crossed before him. 
With the utmost deliberation he eyed 
the hunchback from head to foot. 
Holden had spoken the truth. It was 
the eyes one would remember Humpty 
Dumpty by; for now, looking square 
into the face of Matt Cardiff, were two 
colorless wells of hatred from which 
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was reflected the barbarous gleam of 
the killer. 

Other than for those unforgettable 
eyes the outlaw was possessed of no 
unusual characterizations, as Holden 
had explained, except for the shortness 
of the body and the length of arms and 
legs—and fingers. Matt noticed the 
latter, and remembered the marks on 
the throat of Ray Davenport, dead in 
his chair there at Squaw Hill. 

The outlaw was dressed faultlessly. 
He was smooth and sleek. A diamond 
stud peeped out from a shirtfront of 
white silk; two large diamonds spar- 
kled from the third finger of his left 
hand. 

“The big cheese himself,” thought 
Matt. “King of the Silkworms.” 

Aloud he said, speaking, as always, 
with great deliberation: 

“Are you the guy they call Humpty 
Dumpty?” 

“Yah-h!’ cackled the hunchback, 
moving forward into the compartment. 
“See,” addressing the woman, “he 
wants t’ know if it’s Humpty Dumpty! 
What can we do t’ prove t’ th’ fly cop 
it’s th’ hunchie—so’s he'll be-e sure 
’n’ not forget?” 

Slowly the outlaw raised his arms 
and extended his hands toward, and 
about on a line with, the ranger’s throat. 
The fingers were flexed and stiff and 
quivering slightly, and were half 
crooked like the talons of an eagle. 

“What can we do-o, Annie? Yah!” 

“Yea-ah,” said Mr. Crdiff, nodding 
his head slowly, “I understand you per- 
fectly. The introduction is acknowl- 
edged. Glad to know you, Humpty. 
My name’s Jones, that is when I am 
in disguise; other times it’s Cardiff, 
Matt Cardiff, railroad bull. Say, won’t 
you sit down, while we're jogging 
along? I’ve got something on my mind 
that may be of interest to you.” 

Matt paused and glanced at the 
woman. In her right hand she was 


clutching an automatic, the muzzle of 
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which was staring unblinkingly at the 
middle of Mr. Cardiff’s stomach. 

“T’d suggest,” said this gentle 
eying the lady disapprovingly, “ihat il 
you are thinking of doing anything 
rash, it might be as well to sort of pull 
down these here curtains, because we 
will be pulling into Meadow Valley by 
and by and you might scare somebody 

‘h 
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Without a word Silk Annie reached 
out with her left hand and jerked the 
curtains nearly to the sill. 

The hunchback snapped the catch on 
both the door leading to the corridor 
and the one leading to compartment 
“FP,” the same having been previously 
for a purpose; ,.then he 

woman's from 


unfastened 


brushed the garments 


the chair and seated himself, while 
never for an instant did he allow his 
eyes to leave the face of the officer. 
From away up ahead _ there 
sounded the shrill wail of a locomo- 
tive’s whistle. No. 8 was whistling 


for Meadow Valley. In the distance 
there was a smudge of 
from the stack of the big passez 
puller on No. 7. Already she 


ee , 
black sinoke 


taken water, kicked a car, which she ~ 


was ordered to drop, far up a leg of 
the Y west of the station, and was 
ready to go as soon as the Continental 
Express came. 

Exactly seven 1 later the 
Yokohama Mail had completed to the 
dot those instructions that had been in- 
cluded in that telegraphic communica- 
tion, which earlier that morning had 
so startled and perplexed George Hol- 
den there in the despatcher’s office at 
Castle Rock, and was hurtling her 
steel train toward Livingston. 
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[N the half light of the compartment 
Matthew X. Cardiff picked up the 
thread of the conversation where | 
had dropped it. It seemed that 
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hunchback and the woman were quite 
willing for him to finish anything that 
he might wish to say. 

Matt felt that something 
about this fact. 


ess he went on unwaveringly: 


1 
tnere was 


ery ro ry94 N ex - 
strangely grim Never- 


A 
the! 
“Susie,” 
, 


he inquired almost pleas- 
“ain’t nobody ever told 


anliy, you avout 
+ ai r \ wa © ? + ‘ 
the getty who said that a lying tongue 
> tty ying 
moss? No?P 


sinful neglect. 


don’t gather any 
now, that’s what [ call < 
Powerful sinful. 
“Why, listen. Away 
when you and I first met, and just about 
the time I was beginning to think that 
we was going to get along like two 
in a burr, you that heard 


that you 
the Pullman conductor and a brakeman 


alies _— 
back there 


pods 


told me 





talking about how there had been a silk 
train stole, and a poor feller had got 
choked to death at Squaw Hill. Now 


how could you have heard the Pullman 
5 such things 
when they didn’t know anything about 
any of them little didoes 
til after No. 8 got into Squaw Hill? 
You was up and dressed a long time 
before that, Miss—er—Smith. Thai's 
how I first come to suspect that you- 
all wasn’t as pure and sweet and—and 
toothless as you tried to look.” 

The hunchback swore at the woman 
with ugly ease; then laughed harshly. 

“Ah-h,” he half crooned, patting his 
hands together with little quick, ges- 
tures, “you’re a rotten liar, Annie.” 
Then he suddenly turned a face dis- 
torted with passion toward the ranger. 
“Yeh dirty, rotten cop yeh, what’s it t’ 


yuh?” The man paused, working his 


ybody telling 


and a 





con 
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themselves un- 





fingers open and partly closed slowly; 
his eyes narrowed to two slits from 


which gleamed hate almost inconceiv- 
able, his voice was lowered to a harsh 
tone. “A finger-flatty 
peddles no music!” 

The hunchback fired the last 
at the man by the window with a 
deadly earnestness that left absolutely 
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no doubt in Mr. Cardiff's mind as to 


bass croaked 


Py 
words 
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slow, 
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the ultimate intentions of this sleek 
leader of the famous Silkworms. The 
question was, just about how long could 
Matthew postpone this pleasing cere- 
mony by the use of a strategic tongue? 
Certainly he had arranged for this little 
lawn party; he must expect to see it 
through. 

“When was it you was going to 
perform this dastardly deed?” asked 
Mr. Cardiff evenly. “Being involved, 
more or less, I feel like I had ought to 
be enlightened and sort of given a little 
time to prepare my last will and testa- 
ment.” ; 

The hunchback laughed. Matt didn’t 
remember that he had ever heard a 
laugh like that before; he suddenly 
found himself wondering as to the 


sanity of this strange outlaw. That 
laugh, as nothing else could have, 


brought forcibly home to him the ex- 
treme slenderness of the silver thread 
by which his future hung. 

“When-n there’s a little bit of night 
t’ bury yeh in!” The thin, shrill voice 
of Humpty Dumpty seemed to hang 
almost caressingly on the words. He 
rose and moved slowly toward the 
Great Southern’s officer, his hands 
slightly extended before him. 

Without haste, yet with no instant 
of hesitation the hunchback advanced, 
advanced till he had set his fingers 
about the throat of Matt Cardiff, 
tightening them just a little. 

“\When-n there’s a little bit of night,” 
the outlaw repeated with a low deadly 
earnestness, “and we’re almost into 
Omaha and nobody will notice yeh 
slipping from the window of a Pullman. 
Yeh came t’ catch th’ man who set 
his mark on th’ operator at Squaw Hill. 
In a few hours yeh’ll know yuhself how 
that mark was made!” 

The fingers at the throat of Matt 
Cardiff relaxed; the hunchback re- 
turned to his chair. The ranger moved 


his head slightly and half mechani- 
cally felt of his throat. 


Never in his 
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life had he known a touch like that. 
The man was not human; his long, 
white hands, almost slender in their ap- 
pearance, were like steel; they were 
iron rather than flesh. Matt breathed 
deeply and his mouth twitched. 

He doubted, in this moment, even 


his own ability to match strength 
against this outlaw, granting, of course, 


that the woman was not there with that 
deadly automatic leveled at his heart. 

There was nothing to do but wait. 
He glanced at Silk Annie. Matt’s eyes 
had suddenly become more fully accus- 
tomed to those shady ways traveled 
by the women of the underworld. 
From the top of the Rockies where 
lived women like Janet Belton he had 
stepped to that level below where man 
must contend with the luring smile of 
the female who plays well the part of 
decoy. 

“Well, anyhow,” said Mr. Cardiff 
with apparent resignation, “you’ve got 
to hand it to me that my hunch was 
right. I come after yeh like a beadle 
hound after a hare.” 

“Sure! Oh, sure!’ The woman 
sneered. “And jammed your fool head 
right into the trap we framed for you. 
I had you spotted for a bull the minute 
you got on the train, a fathead jay. 
You fool, you were outwitted and out- 
classed from the very first, even if I 
did slip in my conversation. How do 
you know it wasn’t intentional? You 
were out to get a man who was a mas- 
ter at the art of beating the bulls before 


you knew what a real crook looked 
like. Honest, now, was you thinking 


for a minute that you were going to 
get the leader of the Silkworms, a man 
so clever that he could steal a train of 
silk and escape detection?” 

Mr. Cardiff ignored the 
gibing interrogation. 

“And so it was Humpty Dumpty who 
engineered the job, eh? Nice little 
haul, I'll say. Wouldn’t mind telling 
me what you did with Extra 2675, see- 
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ing that you have got Matthew labeled 
for an early peaceful death, would 
yeh?” 

Humpty Dumpty was silent for a 
long time; the woman glanced first 
from the ranger to the outlaw and then 
back again. There was something dis- 
tinctly unusual in the air. The famous 
silk thief, with all the natural instincts 
of the man who had been hunted much, 
seemed to sense it. 

Born to lust and to gloat, he was 
on the point of explaining to this gan- 
gling railroad bull something of his 
great secret, the mystery of the lost 
silk train, when came a vague dim pre- 
monition of something that was not as 
it should be. 

However, in a moment it was gone. 
It was the man’s nature to vaunt; 
vanity was a passion with him. As 
gold is a god to many, so to the hunch- 
back outlaw of the Rockies was the 
wonderful thread of silk, of the pure 
raw silk of the Orient. 

He arose and entered the drawing- 
room beyond. In a moment he re- 
turned. In his hand he carried a skein 
of that wondrous tiny thread which for 
twenty centuries has been known to 
man, that creation which is of the 
Divine Hand itself, and which, accord- 
ing to Chinese authority, can trace its 
course to 2650 B. C. 

White, pure white, and so fine that 
before it can be used for commercial 
purposes it must pass through a throw- 
ing operation into tram or organzine 
yarns, was this raw silk in the hands 
of Humpty Dumpty. For a moment 
his fingers caressed it; then he slowly 
began to undo from the skein strands 
of the twisted silk. 

When he had prepared sufficient 
lengths the outlaw proceeded to frisk 
the Great Southern’s representative 
with great thoroughness. From 
beneath the gentleman’s left armpit the 
hunchback unearthed an automatic; 
that was all. 
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“Yah!” jeered the latter. “What 
kind of a cop are yeh? No twisters, 
jewelry at all?” 

“No,” said Mr. Cardiff slowly, look- 
ing straight into those wells of malice 
so close before him, “because some- 
times when I get my man I don’t need 
them.” 

Humpty Dumpty, again busy with his 
silk, paused. He shot a swift glance 
at the policeman; then his eyes wan- 
dered to the face of Silk Annie McCoy, 
thence to the windows with their drawn 
shades. For a long minute he stood, 
then, listening. For a car that had 
been so quiet when the Continental Ex- 
press stopped at Meadow Valley, there 
now seemed to be unusual activities. 
There were voices in the observation 
room, steps along the corridor. There 
were, apparently, more people tramp- 
ing back to the observation car. 

The outlaw suddenly seized the 
ranger’s hands, crowded them behind 
the gentleman’s back, and then bound 
them fast with raw silk. In like man- 
ner were Mr. Cardiff's feet secured. 

When he was done the leader of the 
Silkworms stood erect and surveyed his 
handiwork. After a moment he said, 
his voice shrill, exultant: 

“Yeh came looking for silk; yeh 
found it. Are yeh satisfied now? 
Beautiful raw silk! Yah-h! Silk from 
th’ silk train t’ tie th’ dick with.” 

The man’s eyes glistened. He knew 
his subject well. 

“Silk from th’ Orient,” he continued, 
still fondling the remainder of the 
skein between his long, thin fingers. 
“Silk, from th’ of China and 
Japan, in skeins, thirty t’ th’ book, 
thirty books t’ th’ bale, a hundred and 
twenty-three pounds and a third for th’ 
average. Silk, fine, soft, strong as 
steel, a thousand dollars a bale, and 
one hundred an’ eighty, maybe two hun- 
dred, maybe more of ’em t’ th’ car, 
Eleven cars, and th’ bulls nor th’ Moun- 
tain Division’s officials can find ’em.” 
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The outlaw was drunk with his suc- 
cess; he paced the compartment, his 





eyes blazing, his face sneering, con- 
temptuous. 


“My men will handle th’ beautiful 
thread, while Humpty Dumpty and 
Silk Annie are slipping from Colorado 
int’? Nebr then int’ Omaha where 
there’s a swell ‘mouthpiece,’ and alibi’s 


€ 
a fence t’ 


aska 


and, by and by, handle our 
silk.” 
The man paused for breath, rather 


than that he was done with his thin 
vaunting utterances. Again he cocked 
his head a bit to one side and listened. 
Then suddenly he turned to the woman, 

“Help me drag this jay dick into 
my drawing-room ; then you go out and 


look over th’ train.” 

Once more the hunchback glanced 
uncertainly toward the curtains at the 
windows. 


“Leave ’em down,” he ordered. 

His own had been tight to the sill 
since that momen there in 
the Rockies when he board 
the train. 

“IT should think 
would want to gag 
made bold to suggest. “Ain't you 
scared I’m going to holler before we 
get to this here Omaha hamlet ?” 

The ‘hunchback’s eyes instantly 
became those unforgettable depths from 
which cold, premeditated murder 
looked out, while his fingers swiftly 
searched for the ranger’s throat, 
tightening there with the first light- 
ning touch of almost superhuman 
power that was hidden in them. 

The woman laughed. 


away back 
had slipped a 


] 1 
you swell crooks 


Mr. Cardiff 


me,” 


“No, he won't yell,” she said; “he’s 
scared dumb now.” 

After a litthe Humpty Dumpty re- 
laxed his hold. Matt coughed and 
gulped; he was breathing heavily 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed, gasping. “I’m 


beginning to plumb suspect that you 
would just love to shut off my breath- 
ing apparatus—like you did the sheriff 
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in Medicine Lodge a few years ago, 
like you did poor old Davenport at 
Squaw Hill some time last night.” 

The hunchback did not reply, but his 


eyes were fixed squarely on Matt 
Cardiff’s face. 
The woman called Sill Annie uttered 


another short laugh, a laugh that was 
beginning t on the ranger’s 
almost as much as those eyes of 
Humpty Dumpty; then she tidied her 
compartment a little, closed the door 
which led to drawing-room “D,” gave 
her face a careful plastering with a 
powder rag—and went out into the ob- 


servation room. 
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VII. 
ROCKIES. 

The Yokohama 

Mail, bound, moved swiftly 

across the broad, flat plains toward that 
long line of white which hung above 
a thin blue bank of haze that was the 
Rocky Mountains. The Continental 
Express was wheeling her big trans- 
“Antinental Pe 1 at. —s 
continental train toward the North 
Plat te 

On the Mountain Division 
groups of men were everywhere be- 
tween White Water and Enumclaw ex- 


passed. 
west- 


little 


amining every spur, every bit of old, 
disused siding, every yard, every nook 
and cranny where, even by any wild 


freak of imagination, a train might be 
hiding. 

But came ch attering 
ters at ( Rock no wild 
“Morse,” wire fi 
an excited operator 
hills, | in the tel< 
the news tl 


into headquar- 
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‘astle 
flooding over the ‘om 
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1 train was 
found. Jilumpty Dumpty had per- 
formed his task too well for that. 

At Livingston in yrridor just 
outside of the disp: er’s office a little 
group of men trom the ranks of 
railroad were red. Th 
were armed, heavily armed— w sit 
ing, 


at the lost silk 
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On board that observation car where 
Matt Cardiff, the manhunter, and 
Humpty Dumpty, the outlaw, were en- 
tertaining each other in drawing-room 
“D,” Silk Annie McCoy was searching 
for the familiar face of the car’s porter. 

But something, vaguely insistent of 
a general state of topsy-turvyness, was 
off color. Everywhere the woman 
turned there were new faces. Where 
was the thin, fussy woman who had 
been in compartment “A?” Where 
was the fat little drummer who got on 
at Livingston? They were all gone; 
there were strangers in their places. 

Slowly, very slowly, the woman came 
to the full realization that there was 
no face in the observation car that she 
remembered having seen before. Of 
course, the porter—the porter—why, 
yes, he might have exchanged places 
with one of the others for a little while 
—or something. 

Next it was the Pullman conductor. 
Silk Annie suddenly went white, her 
fingers clasped, gripped with a tensity 
that made her knuckles crack. Here, 
too, was a new face. Why, why, she 
thought he went right through to 
Chicago; she didn’t know they would 
change. 

Oh, what a fool she was! What was 
the matter with her? Of course, there 
had been one or two stops; once there 
had been some switching; they must 
have picked up another car. New 
passengers must have got on. Yes; that 
Was it, surely. 

Soon the train conductor came back. 

“Smoking gats,” muttered Humpty 
Dumpty’s first assistant, “either I am 
mentally unbalanced or—or this mud- 
daubed old pike changes crews every 
hour by the clock.” 

She moved toward the observation 
platform. Once in the air, she thought, 
she would probably feel better. That 
compartment had been pretty stuffy. 
She almost imagined that she had a 
headache. 
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On the brass-trimmed platform of 
the big car she breathed deeply and 
glanced out across the plains—then for 
an instant she stopped breathing en- 
tirely. No. 8 had been going East, 
straight East; the Rockies should be 
squarely behind them. But now, why 
—well, in the name of Heaven, what 
had happened to them? Just as far 
as the eye could reach the prairie rolled 
and billowed there to the rear. 

Silk Annie’s hands flew to her face. 
She rubbed her eyes, brushed the back 
of her hand across her forehead, half 
turned and stared out ahead, past the 
sleek and varnished cars, past the 
smoke-plummed locomotive, on, on 
straight toward—a mighty range that 
was covered with snow there before 
her. 

An hour, less than an hour, ago those 
mountains had been behind het. 
Hadn’t she watched them while she 
coaxed the dick to the bait that she 
offered? Hadn’t she? Of course she 
had! She glanced up and found several 
of the other occupants of the platform 
eying her curiously. She heard one 
say in an undertone: “The lady looks 
ill,” 

Miss Susie Smith straightened up, 
shook herself, and hurried inside. 
Near the forward end of the observa- 
tion room she saw the train’s conduc- 
tor; she stopped in front of him. 

“What is the next stop?” she de: 
manded a little bit shakily. 

The old veteran of the rail glanced 
at her sharply; then said distinctly: 

“Livingston, madam!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FIGHT. 

ONRAD had been right. He had 
been right when he stated that < 
tourist daisy who got up at four or f 
or six o’clock in the morning to make 
eyes at a homely Swede like Matt 
Cardiff was good for developments. 
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And he was right'when he had advised 
George Holden to clear a wire to 
Meadow Valley for an emergency. 

In the mountains Matt Cardiff had 
learned, before he was in knee trousers, 
that the best way to fight a forest fire 
is with a back fire. 

When he discovered that there was 
a mystery man riding in drawing-room 
“D” of No. 8’s observation car. Mr. 
Cardiff instantly set his back fire. He 
prepared at once the telegraphic com- 
munication which he subsequently 
placed in the hands of the conductor 
of the Continental Express, 

That message, which was addressed 
to George Holden, superintendent of 
the Mountain Division, read: 


Wire immediately superintendent of East- 
ern Division make arrangements hold No. 7 
at Meadow Valley for No. 8. No. 8 and No. 
7 will utilize Y at this station for purpose 
of exchanging observation cars. Passengers 
be instructed accordingly on q. t. Instruct 
crews use utmost care that substitution re- 
main unnoticeable if possible as concerns 
change of direction. Under no circumstance 
drawing-room “D” or compartments 
All depends 
Play it sure, 

CARDIFF, 


allow 
“E” or “F” to be disturbed. 
on success of this operation. 
Leave rest to me. (Signed) 


That the curtains of both compart- 
ment “E” and drawing-room “D” were 
down assisted in that bit of strategy 
which Matt Cardiff had planned. It 
had been, after all, not a difficult prob- 
lem. 

Upon arrival at Meadow Valley, the 
passengers having already been trans- 
ferred to the car ahead for the time 
being, the Continental Express had 
merely backed its observation car up 
the long leg of the Y to the westward 
of the station and quietly pulled the 
pin; then had moved ahead sufficiently 
to clear that leg of the Y on which the 
Yokohama Mail was waiting. 

Already No. 7’s observation car had 
been cut off. Now she _ backed 
slowly onto that car which No. 8 


had dropped, coupled up—and pro- 


ceeded on her way toward Living- 
ston. No. 8 had backed again into 
the long leg of the Y, coupled to 
the observation car previously on the 
Mail—and proceeded eastward toward 
Omaha. 

So intent 
woman on their captive, there in draw- 


were the man and the 
ing-room “D” that, except for the fact 
that they were half conscious of the 
backward and forward movement of 
the train, they had paid not the slightest 
attention to what was going on outside 
their rather limited range of vision. 

The change of direction on the long 
easy curve of the Y had been so 
gradual that neither were aware of their 
transposition from tourists eastward 
bound to tourists westward bound, al- 
though it had been the development 
that had aroused in the person of 

lumpty Dumpty that vague sense of 
uneasiness. 

Instead of Omaha ahead, where 
waited their mouthpiece, where their 
alibis were’ framed, where safety lay; 
instead of a chance to get their breath 
and continue along the paths they had 
chosen for their get-away; instead of 
this there lay square ahead of them— 
Livingston ! 

Livingston, the eastern terminus of 
the Mountain Division, the last place 
on earth they had desire to visit. They 
were being huried thither bang to 
rights; the goods were on them. From 
a hand that counted every pasteboard 
a winning they were backed 
against the table hands down. 

But! How? 

This was the question that roared 
through the head of Silk Annie, the 
question that snatched her strength, 
sapped her cunning, and left her like 
a sadly hattered fighter who is “out” 
standing up. 

Ilow they had been turned around 
was the bafiling mystery, the stunning 
bolt that sent Silk Annie darting 
through the door of her compartment 
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with a most unladylike oath on her fair 
lips. 

With the inward crash of the door 
Humpty Dumpty was on his feet and 
at the throat of Mr. Cardiff. The 
woman flung herself on the hunchback. 

“No-o!” she cried hoarsely. ‘“We’ve 
been double crossed! We're pulling 
into Livingston! They’ve carried us 
back to the Mountain Division! 
soul, we’re trapped!” 

Seemingly in answer to the woman’s 
frenzied, half-subdued exclamations 
there sounded the scream of the whistle, 
calling for the yards of Livingston. 


u 
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“You fool,” panted Silk Annie. 
“No! No! The silk! Hide it! 
Throw it away! If they get us with 


that—we’re bang to rights. And that 
dick is tied with it, too!” 

But all the wild, animallike fury 
of the hunchback was unleashed. It 
was the nature of this strange outlaw, 
the ungovernable fury that swept him 
when cornered. They had been tricked. 
Even in those moments when this rail- 
road bull was bound and apparently 
helpless the result of his foresight was 
steadily bringing to the outlaw and his 
partner that ever-overshadowing arm 
of justice. 

“Yah-h-h!” From deep in his throat 
the hunchback produced the harsh 
gurgling cry that was characteristic of 


him. ‘“Yeh’ll know th’ marks! Feel 
‘em! Feel ’em! The fingers of th’ 


hunchie !” 

Certainly Matt Cardiff did know the 
death touch of the long, slim talons of 
Humpty Dumpty, felt them clutching, 
sinking, drawing tighter, the fingers that 
had left their marks on Ray Davenport 
at Squaw Hill so short a time gone. 
Full and bright shone the light of the 


killer in those terrible eyes of the 
hunchback, 
Silk Annie was beside herself. She 


tore frantically at the other, struggling 
to waken the man to a fuller sense of 
their danger, of the close impending 
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possibilities, of the cops who must be 
Waiting at Livingston. 

“Quick! In Heaven’s name don’t 
pull that stuff now; it ain’t getting you 
anything. It’s only sticking our blasted 
necks right into the halter. Untie ’im! 
Untie ’im! Chuck the silk. Chuck the 
silk before it’s everlastingly too late.” 

With a oath the hunchback 
loosened his grip and hurled the woman 
away from him. 

“Get back! Th’ dick drove me to it! 
Drove me, I tell yeh!” 

Excited sounded in the ob- 
servation room. Somewhere up ahead 
a trainman called. A hand was on 
the knob of the door of drawing-room 
“DP.” Silk Annie hurled herself toward 
the door of her own compartment and 
jammed in the catch. 

Once more the hunchback was strug- 
gling at the throat of the policeman. 
The man was half mad. He was still 
muttering. 

“He drove me. 
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He made me crazy. 
He laughed at me. He said I didn’t 
have the nerve t’ kill ’im. I was afraid. 
That’s why I wouldn’t tell ’im where 
the silk train was. But I showed ’im. 
He knows. He’s going t’ get what he 
was looking for. He wanted it!” 

“Oh, my soul,” half sobbed Silk 
Annie. “And you spilled it! He was 
playing you! The cursed cop! And 
you tumbled!” 

Then she laughed again, the same 
short, mirthless laugh that had so 
worked on the nerves of Matt Cardiff, 
and jerked her automatic into play. 

“Plug him,” she spat in the hunch- 
back’s ear. “Plug him quick then. 
What the difference? We've got to 
fight our way out anyhow!” 

Previously Mr. Cardiff had allowed 
his body to relax fully. He had neither 
struggled made any attempt to 
shake off that animated steel trap that 
seemed to be all over him. But now 
he pulled his knees under him and 
straightened his body. 


nor 
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Slowly, a bit uncertainly because of 
the gripping strands of silk that held 
his ankles, but nevertheless very surely 
he got himself up out of the corner of 
the seat. All the vitality born of years 
in the great outdoors, of clean living 
and temperance in all things, Matt 
Cardiff now brought into play. 

The hunchback was clinging to him 
like a leech, like a wolf at the * throat of 
its prey. Matt’s wind was shut-off as 
as though his windpipe had 
the iron jaws of a vice. 


completely 
been locked in 
Matt’s brain, however, 
The power of his lean, wiry body had 
not failed—yet, though it was threat- 
ened every instant. 

There was no chance to steady him- 
self; his hands were held too tightly 
behind him by more of those strands 
of silk. But by turning his body 
slightly he could bring the hunchback 
between his person 


was very clear. 


and that paneled 
mullion between the windows. 

Suddenly the ranger lurched on his 
uncertain feet; then lunged forward. 
There was a sound like the thud of 
some solid against wood, sound 
was produced by the back of the hunch- 
back’s head coming in violent contact 
with that framework between the win- 
dows, the while the gentleman’s nose 
was driven against that portion of Mr. 
Cardiff’s anatomy known as the breast 
bone. 

The ranger instantly wriggled him- 
self free of those clutching fingers and 
eeled backward, sprawling grotesquely 
aginst the sofa at the far side of the 
drawing-room. Humpty Dumpty, 


W hich 


somewhat shaken and_ considerably 
jarred, came up with an exceedingly 


generous crimson flood oozing from the 
olfactory member. 

For a moment Silk Annie hesitated, 
even in that instant when she jerked 
her automatic this way and that in an 


attempt to keep covered the suddenly 
animated person of Mr. Cardiff. She 
would feel no repulsion whatsoever 


when it came to dropping a bit of lead 
into the bull; it was, however, quite 
another matter when things had nar- 
rowed down to so fine an angle that 
there ‘was question 
whether the act open 
invitation to sit in the electric chair. 

it!” ‘eeched the 
boriiaal. a flood 
on his lips, and at the 
- his own weapon. 
Vhat are yeh waiting 


considerable 


was merely an 


ala ¢ e. 
hing ror 


anette o in| 


There was a crash against the door 


of the drawing-room at this instant. 
The thin door bulged inward, while 
closely associated with it was a blue- 


uniformed trainman. With her left 
hand cuddled nervously back against 
his cheek Silk Annie flung her right, 
which held the deadly automatic, to 
cover the brakeman. 

she shouted at him with 
“Get back quick, every- 





“Get back,” 
shrill warning. 


body! : 

Now, _ hunchback, too, was swing- 
ing the black muzzle of his pistol before 
the faces of those members of the train 


were close on the heels of 


bulk had crumpled in 


crew who 
the man whose 
the door. 

Mr. Cardiff, on the floor, rolled him- 
self onto his back and cuddled his knees 
close to his stomach for an instant ; then 
let drive with all his supple might at 
the midriff of Silk Annie, the lady be 
ing more entirely within his range than 
was Humpty Dumpty. 

The blow threw the woman off her 
balance, but the steel superstructure 
with which she surrounded saved 
her wind. She how- 


was 
fumbled her gat 


ever, and lost a chance to squeeze from 
its butt one of those tiny death lozen- 
ges which it contained, which had been 


Annie McCoy, 


any 


her intention; for Silk 
cornered, was as deadly as 
mondback of the plains. 
The next moment came the grind of 
emergency brakes and the accompany- 


dia- 





pew 


RMR? 


# 
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ing buckling surge of the cars. There 
was a shot, somewhere ahead; then 
another closer at hand. 

The Yokohama Mail lost its mighty 
momentum and slid to a racking stop. 
Instantly sounded loud voices, com- 
mands, threats, and again the spiteful 
crack of an automatic. No. 7 was be- 
ing stuck-up square in the yards of 
Livingston. 

Came hurrying, masked men—two on 
either side of the train—making their 
way quickly toward the observation 
car. A frightened porter appeared in- 
advertently on the rear platform. 

“Open that gate,” ordered a man 
from behind his mask. ‘Quick!’ His 
pistol punctuated the command. The 
colored gentleman 1 promptly, 








obeyed 
than shrank back into the partial pro- 
tection of that sheltered portion of the 
platform. 

Passengers who had been chattering 
excitedly in the observation room, re- 
treated toward the forward end of the 
car. The narrow aisle became almost 
jammed with frightened women and 
others of the sterner sex who provided 
their own share toward the general 
stampede, 

The vast organization of the Silk- 
worms had been at work. Subtle and 
far-reaching was their influence. No 
sooner, it seemed, than was their 
natural leader threatened by the toils 
of the police than his associates ap- 
peared from a strange nowhere in a 
manner no less strange, and snatched 
the leader and his partner from the 
very jaws of the law. 

“Back! Every one of yeh! Up for- 
ward! Way up! The first man or 
woman who makes any attempt at resis- 
tance will be shot! Nobody will be 
hurt otherwise.” 

Short, and leaving no doubts in the 
minds of trainmen and passengers alike 
as to the sincerity of the man who ut- 
tered them so far as his intentions 
toward carrying them out were con- 
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cerned, were the commands of that 
voice in authority. 

Once more Humpty Dumpty was 
coming into his own. He was in the 
aisle now snapping orders, blasphe- 
mous, exultant, the pilot of his out- 
law band again at the helm. Silk 
Annie came crowding close behind him. 

“All right,” called the leader of the 
rescue party, “come on.” 

Humpty Dumpty flung a swift calcu- 
lative glance along the aisle ahead, then 
toward the observation room. The 
woman was at his elbow, the same half 
hysterical laugh on her lips. 

“Kill the dick,” she shot into the ear 
of the hunchback, resting a detaining 
hand on the man’s arm. “You peached. 
You can’t afford to lose your silk. 
We've got a long-shot chance now. 
Make it!” 

Glad to be out from under the deed 
herself, Silk Annie was, nevertheless, 
revengeful enough by nature to crave 
the extinction of Mr. Cardiff at a hand 
other than her own. It was _ the 
woman’s makeup. Ina pinch she would 
welch even on Humpty Dumpty him- 
self so quick that it would make a 
gentleman’s head dizzy. 

The king of the Silkworms hesitated 
for just the fraction of an instant; then 
he turned again toward the broken door 
of drawing-room “D,” his automatic 
clutched tight. There was no time now 
to allow any sentiment he had for a 
handmade death to creep in, 


The conductor of the Yokohama 
Mail, a veteran of many clashes in by- 
gone years with outlaws of the rail, 
had, it was true, retreated with the 
others to the forward end of the car 
—there to go into action with charac- 
teristic dispatch. 

“Turn that shut-off here,’ he com- 
manded, “so those devils can’t pull the 
air on us,” 

A trainman tumbled in between the 
cars to obey; a second was sent sprint- 
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ing in the direction of a switch shanty 





a little farther up the line. This 
gentleman was the Arig es of not a 
little unwelcome attention from the two 


outlaws who had taken i a position 
at the rear of the train. The brakeman 
was a good sprinter, upon occasions-— 
and this was one of them—and 
weathered .the sprinkle of lead that 
buzzed about him. 

With the air cock closed the con- 
ductor jerked twice on the communica- 
tion cord. No matter if the air was 
set on that last car, he rather believed 
under conditions old Maud up 
ahead would jerk the train along into 
the station without much coaxing. 

In the switchman’s shanty a dis- 
traught brakie bellowing tiding 
into the transmitter of the phone there 
that no human being could understand. 

It did not matter though. Far up 
the track toward the station there 
already action aplenty. Several gentle- 
men were moving eastward with great 
enthusiasm. They were ably led and 
directed by Mr. George Holden, the 
fighting superintendent. 

No locomotive being handy, the ties 
were used to a great advantage. 

It was Holden himself who had first 
glimpsed the black plume of smoke 
which had announced the coming of the 
Yokohama Mail. Also, this hairy-fisted 
gentleman had been the first to note the 
unusual activities in the region of the 
yard limit board, there to the east. 

The conductor’s surmise concerning 
the big passenger hog up ahead had 
been correct. The engineman shot the 
handle of the air equipment into re- 
lease and jerked out the throttle. 
There was trifling delay while 
the brakes were easing off, but this was 
more than made up for when the loco- 
motive took hold of her string. 

Nothing let go, so No. 7 started to 
show what she could do when it came 
to picking ’em up, even with a sticker 
on the tail end. 


existing 


was 


was 


some 
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started so she 
stopped when she was abreast of Mr. 
Holden and his little band of uncorked 
nitroglycerine. 

In drawing-room “1! 


1 


was = 


Even as she had 


»,” Matt Cardiff 
* the game, play- 


, 


as al ways, 





ing it as only men , real, full-blooded 

he men know how to play it right 

across the face of that precipice called 
ath. 

He was on his feet when Humpty 
Dumpty gga steadying himsel 
slightly by pressing his shoulder 
against a pro odie corner of the 
drawing-room ‘‘annex.” He was fight- 


hands 
knots 


perately to wrench his 
ree, but the silk held firm; 


ine des 


the hunchback head made would not 
lo Se} 
“Oh, I knew you’d be back, you 


said Mr. 
“You're the guy who 


irks on my throat, 


Cardiff derisively. 
was going to put 
the same like 
Squaw Hill, 
ag to the at- 


ae 
quitter, 


some mi 
you put on the 
and here you co 


boy at 


me bulgir 


tack with a shooting iron. Why, you 
crawling, crooked, yellow skunk even 
with my hands and feet tied, you can’t 
put me down for the big count. The 


hunchie’s got to use a gat to finish the 
dirty work. You’re a_ pie-bald liar 
when you said you ever put a gt out 
with those weak, skinny lady’s fingers 
of yours. Bah! They told me you 
were a killer, and that you used your 
hands. You’re nothing more or less 
than a plumb cowardly gunman!” 
Humpty Dumpty pointed his 
weapon; then hesitated, his face going 
purple with a sudden frenzied 
He couldn’t do the with his 
hands, eh? His fingers, long, 
beautiful members of steel were weak 
and skinny, were they? He did not 
have the strength to put those blue- 
pink markings on the throat of that 
lick, didn’t he? 
imed the hunchback 
gone mad with an 
and hurling his 





rage. 
business 


those 


sneering ( 


Yah-h-h!!”’ 
suddenly 
rage, 


scre: 
hoa Bh in 
uncontrollable 








* automatic to the floor. 
{ 


“Weak? Yel- 
low? Lady’s fingers? Mine?” 

He stretched his hands out before 
him. 

“Yuh big police stiff! Now feel 
em!” 

Humpty Dumpty flung 
the ranger like a cat. T 1ey 
crashed to the floor, but the outlaw 
had set his hold and would not be 
shaken off. 

Silk Annie, hearing the shriek of 
the man, darted back into the compart- 
ment, realizing on the instant that the 
hunchback had lost his head and was 
resorting to that ugly ae that 


himself onto 


— 


gether 


seemed to be born in him. Frantic: 
she tore at his coat. 
“You fool,” she cried. “You fool! 


Can’t you see he tricked you again? 
He’s playing for time. The bulls are 
coming. They’re coming, I tell you. 
We're pulling down toward the station, 
We've got to jump. Oh-h, you devil, 
can’t you cheese it ?” 

But Humpty Dumpty did not hear 
her. He was intent on only one thing. 
The woman rushed from the drawing- 
rooin, and, with the outlaws who were 
Waiting reluctantly, swung down and 
out away from the moving train. 

A moment later and Silk Annie 
McCoy and four of the famous band 
of original Silkworms were scurrying 
away through the maze of cars that 
flooded the Livingston East Yard. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SLOUGH OF 
NORM: AN’S FLAT is at the end of 
a aes piece of light and twisted 
track that trails through a gulley of 
sand to the eastward of Squaw Hill. 
Norman’s Flat itself was one day a 
busy little adjunct to Squaw Hill, and 
about three quarters of a mile distant. 
Here more or extensive quarry 
operations had been carried on. The 
old quarry was below and out of sight 


3B ps 


NORMAN’S FLAT. 


less 
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of the Mountain Division’s main iron. 
Many of the ramshackle buildings 


which had made the place still stood, a 
mute 


reminder of rim-rock outcrop- 
hole lower part of the old 
filled with turbid water, the 





v, partly, from the Little 
beyond the swale lands to the 
Alone and utterly deserted, 


void even of neighboring human habi- 
tation, the only connecting link to the 
old quarry of Norman’s Flat is that 
bit of brush-grown trackage which 
fades through the sand gulley beyond 
the yard at Squaw Hil 

‘sh 7 .J 

The quarry abandoned, the track has 
never been removed; occasional Ish- 
maels of the road that wandered into 
Hill with a car that had, maybe, 
lost its drawhead in a racking start on 
White Water Hill found it a great place 





to get rid of a cripple when the yard 
vas full. 
The operation, though, necessitated 


a run through a long lead to the farther- 
most corner of the lot. From time to 
time these cripples were removed, some 
being taken out and unloaded, then 
kicked unceremoniously back in to 
await the pleasure of the chain gang, 
so to speak. 
So much for Norman’s Flat. 

reached the 


When George Holden 


side of Matt Cardiff that gentleman 
was in a bad way. The fingers of 
Humpty Dumpty were still at his 
throat. Matt’s face was losing its 


healt hy color and his eyes were growing 
big, when something collided with the 
side of the famous Silkworm’s head, a 
very substantial something that raised 
a lump on the gentleman’s brow and 
produced a feeling of absolute peace in 
his black soul. 
“Lord save us,” 
hearted 
here?” 
Then his eye: 


murmured the big- 


superintendent, “what have we 


rested on the ranger’s 








The markings were there, the 


throat. 
same markings that were on the throat 
of Ray Davenport in those early morn- 


ing hours when a frightened hotel 
proprietor found him dead in his chair 
there in the telegraph office at Squaw 
Hill. 

Matt Cardiff, however, was alive yet, 
though not exactly in a state of great 
boisterousness, 

Mr. Holden’s associates in this er- 
rand of mercy withdrew as soon as it 
was seen that their services were no 
longer needed in this quarter, and took 
up that pursuit of happiness which had 
to do with an early and interesting:in- 
terview with certain of a band known 
as the Silkworms, who now must look 
for fatherly guidance to one Silk Annie 
McCoy. 

No. 7 pulled slowly into the Liv- 
ingston station. Humpty Dumpty was 
adorned with jewelry that was very 
becoming to his style of beauty, and 
then removed to a place that would 
look well to his comforts, to say 
nothing of his further restricted activ- 
ities. 

When it became time to remove Mr. 
Cardiff to a downy rest in some insti- 
tution for the afflicted and oppressed 
this gentleman exhibited signs of nega- 
tion that nearly rocked his poor head 
off. His apparatus for articulation was 
not working very well yet, but his brain 
was clear; so he twiddled his fingers 
and looked appealing at Mr. Holden. 

A little later he made a scribbling 
motion with the thumb and forefinger 
of his right hand. The superintendent 
understood, and at once produced a pad 
and a pencil. 

Mr. Cardiff wrote waveringly: 


Squaw Hill. Highball. 


“You mean that you want us to pull 
our freight for Squaw Hill?” 
Holden. 

The ranger nodded his head emphat- 
ically. 


asked 
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“Well,” said the other, “I guess that’s 
the medicine. But why Squaw Hill?” 

Again Mr. Cardiff scribbled the 
pencil across the pad and wrote: 


Bang to right. I bet that hunchback 
couldn’t shut off my wind entirely before 
some of the boys came. 


“F-m!” rumbled Mr. Holden, look- 
ing at Matt fondly. 

“Some bet, I'll say! 
bet!” 

Something like an hour later Matt 
Cardiff was conversing slowly and very 
hoarsely. He was still an occupant of 
drawing-room “D.”’ He _ was. sur- 
rounded by Holden and two of the 
Great Southern officials. In compart- 
ment “I*’ were five police officers, 
agents of the big transcontinental road. 

“And the silk train,’ Holden was 
saying, “what’s the answer to that, 
Matt ?” 

“You were looking too far from 
home,” whispered the ranger. “If I’d 
had more time to look into the thing, 
more time to talk to you before No. 
8 came, I would have suggested that 
it was not far from the man who died 
for it, young Davenport.” 

“What! You don’t mean that Extra 


Oh, boy, some 


2675 is anywhere in the vicinity of 
Squaw Hill?” ‘ 
Matt nodded. And after he had 


rested a little he said: 

“When you couldn’t find that train 
of silk, didn’t it ever occur to you to 
poke around a little for some bales of 
raw silk?” 

‘“Why—why, no,” the superintendent 
admitted. “I guess we were too ex- 
cited and too busy looking for eleven 
big steel cars, to say nothing of nine 
or ten perfectly sound healthy men, to 
think of looking for just silk. What’s 
the answer ?” 

“JT don’t hardly know yet myself,” 
the ranger admitted. “Only I suspect 
when we find your old silk train there 
won't be any silk aboard it.” 















“How do you know so much about 
it anyway?” Holden demanded. “One 
would think you knew just where that 
silk train went to.” 
‘“Tdo,’ Matt 


head emphatically 


Cardiff nodded his 


“Well, the name of thunderation 
then, where is it?” exploded Traffic 
Manager Calkins. 

Matt waited a minute. His throat 
yas a long way from allowing of abso- 
lutely unimpaired speech. At last he 
said: 

“In the Slough of Noriman’s Flat!” 

For a moment there was absolute 
silence. George Holden looked at 
Traffic Manager Calkins and Traffic 
Manager Calkins looked at first one 
and then another—and then relieved 
himself to a conenineaste 2 extent, so far 


as dead languages that were alive were 
concerned, 

“You mean it’s in the old quarry 
hole?” 

The ranger 
hovering in the 
Then he looked at Holden: 

“Another little bet,” he murmured. 
“I bet perfectly good funeral 
against the Silkworm’s goat. He lost. 
After that little shift at Meadow 
Vatley I went to work on him. What 
I didn’t call that hound wasn’t worth 
thinking of. I bet he couldn't put me 
out by the choking process in five 


nodded, a faint smile 
vicinity of his mouth. 


one 


minutes, against the secret of the silk 
train’s disappearance, 

“He got so mad that he told me 
pretty near the whole story—just for 


the fun he would have in shutting off 
my breath after I had enough dope to 
locate oe _— of raw silk and send 
ir to boot.” 

So, also, did the genile- 
silent and stared 
Trainmaster Getty 
and mopped 
He had discovered that little 
perspiration were standing 


Matt onhory 
men present. 
at Matt 


They sat 
Cardiff. 


took out his handkerchief 
his brow. 
beads of 
there. 
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At last the superintendent muttered 
half aloud: 

“In the Slough of Norman’s Flat! 
In that dim-danked old quarry hole! 
Extra 2675! Two hogs, eleven cars, 
and. “a way Cites” He paused 
eerily “Say,” he flared, “where the 

ades did the crews go? Are they in 
ne too?” 

Matt shook his head. 

“IT don’t know,” he said. Then he 
added irrelevantly: “I hope those guys 
at Livingston get the twisters on Susie 








Smith. Gosh, that laugh of hers pretty 
near got my nanny.” 


CHAPTER X. 


CLEAR THE RAILS. 


R. Wilcox, assistant superintendent 

of the Mountain Division, had 

business which brought him to Squaw 

Hill a little after noon of this day that 

dawned on a railroad that had lost a 
silk train. 

Mr. Wilcox was at Squaw Hill when 
the Yokohama Mail pulled in from the 
East. Consequently he was very much 
on hand to greet his superior and con- 
gratulate Mr. Cardiff on the state of 
his present good health, 

It must be recorded that on Mr. 
Cardiff’s part there was a distinct cool- 
ness, a very perceptible coolness. Mr. 
Cardiff even went so far as to be rude. 
He demanded, immediately after alight- 
ing, that Mr. Wilcox be placed under 
arrest. 

Matt’s voice was not normal vet by 
any means, but no one could mistake 
his words when he said: 

“Put that hound in irons. 
inside ring of this little game.” 

The blow was pretty stiff, but Mr. 
Wilcox survived and came back strong. 

“You're a liar,” he shouted. 

For which remark he received a short 
straight-arm jab that rocked his head 
and caused a starry constellation to 
hover temporarily within his horizon. 


He’s the 
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“Call the station agent,” ordered Mr. 
Cardiff, “and ask him what Wilcox 
wanted out here.” 

When the former gentleman arrived 
he stated that the assistant super was 
merely looking up some freight cars 
that had been on the cripple track, that 
was all. 

“How many of 
Holden crisply. 

“Nine or ten, I think.” 

“What was he going to have done 
with them?” 

“First No. 8 was going to pick 
them up to-night and take ’em to Liv- 
ingston.” 

George Holden looked at Mr. Wilcox 
long and earnestly. His voice was very 
mild when he asked: 

“What’s in those cars, Arthur?” 

For a long minute the other was 
silent; then he muttered, sullenly, just 
one word: 

“Silk !” 

Holden’s voice, so Matt explained 
afterward, would have reminded one of 
a cat’s soft purring when he said: 

“If you were in a ring and I were 
the referee and the other man knocked 
you down and then kicked your con- 
temptible head off, I should not dis- 
qualify him.” 

The superintendent turned to the 
station agent. 

“And those cars 
“are i 

“Down at the lower end of the yard 
on No. 2 track.” 

And there was where the Mountain 
Division found its consignment of raw 
silk—nearly two million dollars’ worth 
—crowded to the roof in a short string 
of rickety box cars, waiting for the 
first section of the manifest train to 


’em?” demanded 


, 


now,” he said, 





start them on their journey East, to the 
biggest “fence” in the underworld. 

In the old quarry at Norman’s Flat 
they found the silk train, found it in 
the square acre depression of the old 
workings in fifteen feet of water. 


The 


crew and the guards were located in 
one of the old buildings of the quarry, 
securely bound and gagged against all 
hope of release till they should be dis- 
covered. 

Slowly a party of men traveled along 
that bit of old track which led up 
through the sand gully. Part way up 
the grade they paused, and looked back 
into the Slough of Norman’s Flat. 
After a little the conductor told his 
story. 

“They got us up here at the station,” 
he began. “They had the board out 
against us. I thought it was a little bit 
funny because we had pretty near clear 
rights, and Hammond was sure wheel- 
ing ’em for gosh sake. 

“The guards came out with me—and, 
bing! they had us before we knew what 
was up. There was the hunchback and, 
I should say, half a dozen. I glanced 
into the telegraph office and there was 
poor Davenport with his head limplike 
over the back of his chair. It got me, 
I’m telling you. 

“The most of us they took right 
down to the old quarry and tied us up. 
They kept Hammond and the helper’s 
flag to work the switching stunt. They 
had to pull out those cars that were in 
there, way back onto the main line, then 
run around them and pull them in after 
’em. They closed and locked every- 
thing, and set the board to clear. Once 
in this blasted gulley, they were all set. 

“A couple of them dumped the fires, 
started the injectors, and baled green 
coal in to kill the engines and get them 
as cold as they could. You see they 
had till daylight to transfer that silk. 
Some of it I guess they left in there, 
or it may have been tea. 

“Everything was far enough away 
from the station so that even when you 
fellows found the operator there wasn’t 
any danger of hearing any of the doings 
down at Norman’s Flat. In good time 
all the beasts had to do was ease off 
the hand brakes and let Extra 2675 








ay 
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maybe, throw a little more shady mys- 


drift down the grade and just plumb 
submerge, like a blasted submarine. 
“That’s the extent of my knowledge. 


Gad! What a night!” 
After one last look down into the 
Slough of Norman’s Flat the little 


group moved away in the direction of 
the Squaw Hill station. 

“How about the shift of observation 
cars?” Holden asked. “How did these 
coyotes at Livingston get the tip that 
something was wrong and be out there 
already to try and save the hunchback’s 
hide ?” 

Matt Cardiff smiled a bit grimly. 

“T guess,” he said slowly, “that you 
will either have to charge that up to 
friend Wilcox, or, maybe, this guy 
Morgan in Echo Bowl. One or the 
other of them was hep to everything 
that was the and 
were in constant touch with the appar- 
ent headquarters of this bunch of Silk- 
worms in Livingston.” 

“But why Morgan at Hermit Pass ?” 
Holden insisted. “How do you get him 
in on this. He was found bound, tied 
to his chair. And it wasn’t Morgan’s 
‘Morse,’ that OS,” Holden added. 

“Easy enough for him to fake it, 
snapped Matt. “Oh, sure! That guy 
was, what I expect you-all would call, 
subsidized—or something. Very proper 
it was, most gosh-awful likely that this 
here bunch of Silkworms was going to 
hoot off some fifty or sixty miles up 
this old pike just for the sake of OSing 
Extra 2675, when there wasn’t nothing 
to be gained by it only a little time, and, 


voing over wires, 
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tery into the affair. I’d suggest that 
this guy Morgan be interviewed—with 
a club, I’d do it, from the way I feel 
about this bunch just now.” 

“But those cripple cars that used to 
be in on that old track,” said Train- 
master Getty. 

Cripples, me eye!” 
station agent of Squaw Hill. “There 
hasn’t been any cripples in there for 
two weeks. The local has been setting 
empties off though for ten days, a car 
or two at atime. Lord knew what for; 
[ couldn’t find out.” 


exploded the 


” 


“Nice work by friend Wilcox,” mut- 
tered Holden. “Nice work.” 

“T wonder when this Humpty 
Du et got aboard the Continental 
Express,” mused Traffic Manager 
6 Ikins, 

“y don’t know that,” stated Matt, 


feeling of his throat gingerly, “but if you 
want to do me a favor just don’t scare 


off that porter who had charge of 
No. 8’s observation car. I want just 


one crack at that guy! He knew who 


was in drawing-room ‘D!’ ” 


Again in the cool, clear air of one 
of those nights that only the Rockies 
know, a train was streaking across the 
Continental Divide. Two big road hogs 
were handling her, and she was drop- 
ping the miles behind her as steadily 
as the ticking of a clock, for she was 
handling a train of silk—raw silk—and 
she had clear rights on the Mountain 
Division. 
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ALMOST KILLS FATHER IN SLEEP 
St ARTLED by the noise of splintering wood, W. Warner, of Seattle, Wash- 


ington, hurried 


Semmern, sr., 


Mr. Semmern’s room just in time to 


fingers of the latter’s son, who, sound asleep, 
Young Semmern had walked to his father’s room, 


from his room one night recently 
his father-in-law, and began a tour of the premises. He 
rescue 


in the house of Hen y 
reached 
from the clutching 
his father to death. 


floor below 


the old man 
was choking 
which was on the 


his own, and had broken open the door in his sleep. 








yy Y name is Ace Keck. I was 
| among those present when 
In | they pinned it on me, but was 

not consulted in the matter. I 
learned later that I was too busy at the 
time to take notice. The baptismal 
water was dripping down into my right 
eye, and I was telling them about it at 
the top of my voice. And I came out 
of the deal Ace Keck for life. 

Does shoplifting pay? Well, if 
you’re after statistics don’t interview 
any department-store managers. They’ll 
smile in a superior way and say: “Of 
course not. How absurd! We lose 
a belt, a silk handkerchief, a necktie 
now and then. But pay—ridiculous!” 

Uh-huh—I know all about that! 

Let me tell you how it paid me one 
thousand bucks once upon a time. 

I’d been working Frisco a month. I? 
Certainly. You thought all shoplifters 
were women, didn’t you. Well, I shave 
regularly every morning, anyway, and 
I don’t lie flat on the ground and roll 
over seven times to get on the other 
side of a barbed-wire fence. I was 
working with Battleship Kate, out of 
Cincinnati, however, for a woman and 
a man make a most invincible team. 
But Kate doesn’t figure in this yarn. 

In one big store entitled “Fisher & 
La Moure” I was beginning to have a 
hunch the dicks were onto us. Still, 





all was quiet as two p. m. on the day 
they buried my Aunt Samantha; and, 
as Fisher & La Moure alone were pay- 
ing me about ten bucks a day, I didn’t 
like to play the piker and drop them 
from our list. 

I was working the side-flap suit case, _, 
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the artificial third arm, the false parcel, 
and the false-bottomed, hinged-flap 
gladstone bag. The pickings were fine, 
and, with only a hunch that the store 
detectives had their eyes on me, I stuck 
around. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and I 
was resting in my room at the Palace 
after a hard week’s work. The Palace? 
Surest thing you know! Let me inform 
you that I was wearing 
clothes during the proper hours, and an 
astrakhan coat over them, and had a 
hired car with my own chauffeur. The 
ten a day Fisher & La Moure were do- 
nating to my placid life was not a quar- 
ter of the pickings. 

Well, I’m in my room at the Palace 
when I’m called to the phone by the 
office. 

“Gentleman to see you, Mr. Keck,” 
says the clerk. 

“Card?” I asked. 

“He has no card, Mr. Keck. He 
gives the name of John Smith.” 

I studied. ‘Where have I heard that 
name before?” I laughed. 

Of course it was some old pal that 
had got onto my hangout and probably 
wanted to touch me for a _ ten-spot. 
Poor old John Smith—he certainly has 
to work overtime. 

“Send Mr. Smith up, please,” I told 
the clerk. 

And a little later the bell boy ushered 
into my suite Mr. Dick la Moure, jun- 
ior partner of Fisher & La Moure, al- 
most my chief benefactors. 

“Have a seat, Mr. Smith,” I invited 
politely, “a drink of Scotch, a cigar, a 
match, and an ash tray.” 
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I could see by the look in his eyes 
that he had no idea I knew who he was. 
But he knew who I was—that was dead 
certain. So everything was comfortable 
and satisfactory. 

He declined my hospitality, all but the 
chair. The calmer of the pair of us 
was not Mr. Richard la Moure, of 
Fisher & La Moure. 

He was not over thirty-five, with a 
face that looked younger, a healthy skin, 
a good eye—well, just about the sort 
of a man I’d always wanted to look 
like; and I might have made it stick 
if they hadn’t taken advantage of me 
when my eye was full of water that 
time. 

La Moure didn’t look like the sort of 
man who clears his throat before plung- 
ing into a matter. But he did it now, 
and was ill at ease all over; and I knew 
that whatever was afoot I had the psy- 
chological jump on him from the start. 

“My name is not John Smith,” he 
began. 

I tried to look interested. 

“It is Richard la Moure. I’m junior 
partner of the firm of Fisher & La 
Moure.” 

[ politely lifted my eyebrows. 

He waited, ready to grab me and 
dash a glass of water in my face, Then 
he laughed nervously. 

“You're like flint, Mr. Keck,” he said. 
“Let’s have no more horseplay. I 
know you, and it seems now that you 
know me. Our store detectives pointed 
you out to me some weeks ago. About 
all that, though, I have nothing to say. 
In fact, I have come to you with an- 
other matter entirely. If you take any 
more goods from our stock after what 
I have to tell you—why, let the best 
man win. But just at present I want to 
engage you to—to do a little job of 
shoplifting for me. And I assure you 
the pay will satisfy you.” 

“I know you smoke,” I said. “I’ve 
seen you. Please make this little gath- 
ering as harmonious as possible.” 
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He laughed and lighted one of our 
twenty-five-cent Havanas. And after 
that he was more at ease. 

From a vest pocket he took an oval 
trinket that resembled a_half-grown 
poker chip after a hearty meal. He 
tossed it on the table. 

From its oval surface a per 
man eye looked up at me. 

Curious, I picked it up and examined 
it carefully. It was a work of art, no 
kidding—hand-painted, natural as life 
—a living blue orb, it seemed. 

“Painted by a famous miniature art- 
ist on ivory,” murmured Mr. la Moure. 
“There is in the hands of a certain de- 
tective in this city a miniature similar 
to this one. But, though the eye is 
blue, as is the one you hold, the paint- 
ing he has is of another person’s eye. 
The mountings are identical. The mini- 
ature that the detective has is his best 
clew in the unraveling of a recent mur- 
der mystery. I want you to go to him, 
pretend that you know a person whose 
eye has been reproduced on ivory, and 
ask to see the one he has, in the hope 
that you may be able to help solve the 
mystery. Notice of the eye clew has 
been printed in the papers, which will 
account for your knowledge of the 
miniature being in the detective’s pos- 
session. 

He paused. 

“Yes?” I urged softly. 

“You are the most expert shoplifter 
in the United States, they tell me,” he 
went on. “I want you to get possession 
of the eye in this detective’s hands, and 
substitute for it the one you now hold.” 

I looked up quickly. The eyes of the 
junior partner of Fisher & La Moure 
were blue. 

“Can you do it?” 

“All depends on the luck I have, and 
on—the detective.” 

“Tefferson Mercer,” he said. 

“Oh! Well—er—you couldn’t just 
as well make it some one else, could 
you?” IT laughed. 


fect hu- 
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He smiled. 

“If it were one of the regular city 
force,” I told him, “for ten dollars, 
payable when the job’s done, I’d guar- 
antee to gouge an eye out of his head, 
and substitute this one, even if his eyes 
were black. But I think that if I were 
to consent to approach Mr. Jefferson 
Mercer with this little trick up my 
sleeve, my price would be one thousand 
dollars, half in advance, the other half 
to be forfeited if I couldn’t pull it off.” 

La Moure pulled out a roll of yellow- 
backs so big that I became diffident in 
their company, and began peeling them 
off till twenty-five of them blinked up 
at me and whispered: “Hello, Papa 
Keck !” 

I disdained to look at them. Instead, 
I gave the ivory trinket closer examina- 
tion, turning it over in my hand. 

On the concave side was a metal but- 
ton. 

“Why, it’s a cuff button,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” said Dick la Moure. 

“Suppose you tell me something of 
its history,” I suggested. 

His lips straightened. “What was it 
curiosity killed?” he asked. 

“But I’m not a monk,” I reminded 
him. 

“There’s your five hundred dollars, 
he said. “Am I to put it back in my 
pocket ?” 

“I think mine is large enough,” I 
said, and I gathered those beautiful 
asters into a bouquet and put them ina 
dark place to keep them cool. 

“When ?” 

He stirred. “Monday morning will 
be the best time to approach him,” he 
said. “He—he doesn’t know you, of 
course?” It was a question. 

“Please let’s don’t get personal, Mr. 
la Moure,” I said soothingly. “I know 
him. If he knows me he’s taking a very 
deceptive way of showing it, as I’ve 
passed him several times in the streets. 
A dick of Mercer’s type, Mr. la Moure, 
never knows a gentleman of my profes- 
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sion till—well, till events bring them 
together. In other words, Mercer may 
know me, and he may not. I’m taking 
that chance. That’s one reason why it 
costs you so much.” 

“Then if he does know you you 
mean that, even when you go to him 
with this thing in mind, he won’t allow 
you to become aware that he knows 
you?” 

“Darn him, he won't!” I said. “So 
you see, the odds are always against the 
—I almost called myself a name!” 

La Moure rose. 

“And what shall I do with the eye 
I get from Mercer?” I asked. 

“Bring it to me at my apartment,” 
he said, as he gave me one of his cards. 

“I thank you for your confidence in 
me,” I ventured as I followed him in 
my graceful manner to the elevator. 

He made no reply as he passed into 
the cage. 

Ten minutes afterward the bell boy 
brought in the files of the San Fran- 
cisco papers, dating back to a month be- 
fore; and for the rest of that afternoon 
I was a busy man. 

[ learned that a man whose identity 
was still a mystery had been found by 
the side of the road near Golden Gate 
Park with a bullet hole in his brain. 
One scrap of identifying evidence 
found upon him was a single ivory cuff 
button on which was painted a blue 
human eye—the left. In the right cuff 
was a plain gold button. 

Another piece of evidence was the 
upper fifth of a sheet of typewriter 
paper, containing the letterhead of the 
firm of Fisher & La Moure, Architec- 
tural Department. There was no writ- 
ing on it whatsoever. 

Fisher & La Moure, I learned later, 
conducted an achitectural and ready- 
made house department. You could 
buy a submarine of Fisher & La Moure, 
I guess, if you had the price. But as a 
shoplifter I’d confined my activities to 
gloves, waists, neckwear, silk stockings, 








novelties, et cetera, and, though an old 
hand in the game, I had not yet risen to 
lifting ready-made houses from the 
counters of department stores. 

Naturally an investigation was made 
in the architectural department of 
Fisher & La Moure. The paper glibly 
told me this, then left me dripping at 
the mouth with curiosity. So far as 
further news of the case from the pa- 
pers was concerned, there was. nothing 
doing. 

I can’t say that I relished the task 
before me, for this Jefferson Mercer 
was an ingenious bird, but I relished 
those yellow certificates. So at ten 
o’clock Monday morning, with my third 
arm in good working order in my right 
coat sleeve, and the right arm I’d been 
born with under my coat and ready to 
pick up any loose eyes that might be 
carelessly mislaid, I sauntered lan- 
guidly into Mercer’s office, my cam- 
paign all mapped out. 

I was dressed as a working man, a 
hod carrier, if closely quizzed; and as 
my mother was an actress, and my 
father a poker shark, I had hopes of 


getting by with the Paddy stuff. My 
artificial hand was covered with a 
bandage. There was a little dried 


blood showing through the none-too- 
clean cloth. It had come out of my 
regular arm at the insistence of a needle 
point. 

A girl that couldn’t have had much 
salary left after she’d settled with her 
hairdresser and manicurist asked me if 
I'd just come in for luck, or did I wish 
to interview Mr. Mercer. 

I replied that, since I’d seen her, it 
was plain that luck hadn’t deserted me, 
but that my original idea in passing 
those portals was to set eyes on a real 
detective just once in my life. 

“You. name, please?” 

Oh, say, can’t they pull that stuff! 

“Michael O’Halloran,” I suggested. 

“And what did you wish to see Mr. 
Mercer about, Mr. O'Halloran?” 
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“Blue eyes,” I says. 

Hers were blue. She showed them 
to me slantwise. I don’t look so awful 
bad even in overalls. 

“T’ll tell Mr. Mercer,” she said, and 
took thirty-seven steps on her leather 
stilts to a door marked “Private,” ten 
feet from her desk. 

“Mr. Mercer will see you,” she con- 
fided in the voice of a dentist’s confed- 
erate when she ties the bib about your 
neck. 

I took one good look into the dark 
eyes of that big detective fellow. 
Something hurt me at the back of my 
skull. It was his glance just working 
its way through to see if that was a 
fly on the wall behind me, or just a 
speck, 

“You’re Irish, Mr. O’Halloran?” he 
asked pleasantly. 

“No, Swede,” I said—for an Irish- 
man has to be funny. 

“Oh, I see. County Cork or County 
Sligo? Which?” 

“County jail,” I flipped out boldly. 

He laughed. “What about blue eyes, 
Mr. O’Halloran?” he said. 

My mother had sung Irish songs for 
beer swillers in a garden where no roses 
grew. She came from the old sod. I 
wasn't hard pressed to slip just a tiny 
bit of brogue here and there in my 
speech, as I told Mercer my little tale. 

No need for details. A wealthy em- 
ployer and benefactor of mine had had 
his eye transferred to ivory, and I’d 
lost track of him for several years, and 
so on, and so on, till, from his safe, 
the dick brought the blue eye and placed 
it on the desk between us. 

“The eye, Mr. O'Halloran,” said this 
clever bird, “has been aptly termed the 
window of the soul. I have been read- 
ing up on the subject of eye paintings. 
It is an old fad, recently revived. A 
famous miniature artist of London tells 
us that it is possible for him to take 
portraits of a person’s two eyes, and, 
with these as his only guide, reproduce 


’ 








a recognizable likeness of the face of 
the owner of the eyes from which the 
portraits were made. 

“Tf this-is the case, and investigation 
has convinced me that there is no little 
truth in the statement, you will readily 
see what a valuable clew I have in this 
painted eye. If I can only obtain a 
close view of the eye from which this 
portrait was made, I am confident that 
{ can identify the person. But what 
connection the owner of the eye had 
with the dead man remains, of course, 
to be seen. At any rate, the association 
must have been rather close, for a man 
would scarce wear on a cuff button the 
eye of a mere acquaintance.” 

There lay that confounded eye be- 
fore me. The eye I was to substitute 
for it lay moist and warm in my hidden 
hand. 1 must pick up the eye on the 
table with my left hand. Then I must 
detract Mercer’s attenion elsewhere 
while I made the switch. Now I knew 
that I’d have done better not to have 
brought along the false arm. I could 
have held the substitute in my hand, 
picked up the eye desired with the 
same hand, and made the switch as I 
pretended to replace it on the desk. All 
with the same hand—see? But I had 
been taking no chances with this bird. 
I listened, showing interest, as he 
rambled along. As yet I hadn’t found 
the nerve to pick up the ivory button. 
The back of my head still hurt me. 

He ceased speaking presently, and 
pushed the ivory toward me. 

“But you haven’t examined it,” he 
said. “Do so. I’m anxious to add to 
my information on the subject by noting 
whether or not you can tell if it is the 
likeness of your friend’s eye.” 

My left hand plucked the thing from 
the polished surface of the desk. And 
I was stuck. How I wished now that 
I’d left my old third arm out of the 
deal! But how was I to know this Ike 


would pass the thing to me so readily? 
I’d come prepared for any emergency. 
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Now the substitute was in my right 
hand, hidden under my coat. And the 
eye I wanted was in my left hand; and 
those black eyes of his were boring 
through the wall behind my head to see 
if his stenographer was flirting over the 
telephone. 

“Stung!” I said to myself. 
lutely stung, Ace Keck!” 

And stung I was. ! could only lay 
the eye back with a sigh, and say: “It 
ain't his, I’m certain, Mr. Mercer. No, 
that'll never be his eye, I know.” 

There was one chance left for my 
old third arm. If he'd leave the eye on 
the table a moment, and—— but he 
didn’t. He scooped it up and took it 
back to his and the curtain 
dropped on Act One. 

Back in the Palace I threw that old 
cork arm at the wall, then got it, 
doubled up its fist, and handed myself 
one in the jaw. 

“That for you,” I said. ‘Get a third 
leg for yourself, and walk on it to the 
cuckoo house. There’s always room 
there for one more, Ace Keck!” 

That evening I called on Dick la 
Moure at his department out in the 
Richmond district. 

“Heavens!” he gasped, when I’d told 
him my tale of woe. “I thought you 
of all men on earth would not bungle 
such a job. Tell me how you came to 
fail.” 

“That,” I said, “would cost you about 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and I'd 
spend the remainder of my days about 
two jumps beyond the reach of brother 


“Abso- 


safe, 


and sister department-store workers 
No, let’s talk about something else. 


Surely all is not lost.” 

He flopped heavily into a_ deep 
leather chair, and rested his forehead 
with a hand, 

“There may be one more chance,” he 
added finally. “Just one. I'll have to 
tell you, I suppose, what I didn’t intend 
to. 

“Mercer 


’ 


has made arrangements 
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with Mr. Fisher, my partner, to go to 
the architectural department to-morrow 
and inspect the eyes of all our em- 
ployees there. He is to pose as an eye 
expert, and will be presumed by our 
employees to have been hired by the 
firm to make tests of our workers’ 
eyes, to see if our lighting arrangement 
is all that it should be. Architectural 
drawing, as you may imagine, is a se- 
vere strain on one’s eyes. We have al- 
ways tried to look out for the welfare 
of our people. So Mercer’s rather 
clever scheme will seem to them quite 
plausible. 

“Posing as an optometrist he will ex- 
amine the eyes of all our draughtsmen 
and draughtswomen through an optical 
instrument. The clew of the ivory eye 
points to our architectural department, 
as you have perhaps learned by now. 
With all conflicting influences excluded 
Mercer will be able to look directly into 
the eyes of all of us; and I’ll warrant 
that if the person he is after is in that 
department, he’ll be able to find the eye 
from which the painting that he has 
was made.” 

“The eyes of all of us,” I repeated 
innocently. 

“Yes,” he said after a pause. “Mr. 
Fisher, in agreeing to the plan, told 
Mercer of his own secret interest in 
detective work. To throw off all suspi- 
cion he volunteered to subject his own 
eyes to the test, and volunteered for 
me as well.” 

I looked up with a roving glance. 
Yes, the eyes of the junior partner of 
the firm of Fisher & La Moure were 
blue. 

“And my second chance?” I asked. 

“Mercer will doubtless have the ivory 
eye along with him to make compari- 
sons,” he replied. “If you can’t make 
the substitution to-morrow in our store 
while he’s testing eyes, we'll never have 
another chance.” 

“Will he take it out of his pocket, 
though?” I asked. 
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“He will if he thinks he has found 
amt eye to match it,” snapped La Moure. 

“The switch must be made before 
that,” I remarked casually. 

He said nothing, but lapsed into 


gloom. 
“A dip might turn the trick,” I sug- 
gested. 


“What is a dip?” he asked. 

“He’s a shoplifter with only an ele- 
mentary education, doing outside work 
and hoping for advancement,” I en- 
lightened him. “In short, a_ pick- 
pocket.” 

“Do you know any ?” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t say that. But I 
might meet some policeman on the 
street, and ask him if he knew anybody 
that knew an honest and deserving pick- 
pocket looking for an odd job in his 
line.” 

“Would the cleverest pickpocket have 
a chance with an experienced man like 
Mercer?” 

“Well, bartenders are not altogether 
without their little sidelights on life,” 
I said. “I once saw a dip steal a cat 
from behind a bar, go out in the street, 
and come back and trade the bartend- 
er’s own cat to him for a round of 
drinks. There had been several rounds 
before that, though, and this bartender 
wasn’t just what you'd call an aloof 
person.” 

“Suppose you try it,” he said, smil- 
ing. “It seems to me that when the de- 
tective is looking through the instru- 
ment would be a mighty good time for 
a—a dip to go through his clothes. He 
could pose as an employee of the store, 
you know.” 

“Why, you’re simply wonderful, Mr. 
la Moure,” I said. “I had much the 
same idea in mind. But another time 
when you have a little job like this on 
hand,” I hinted, “instead of picking a 


man who’s made a life study of—er— 
people like myself, select Hiram Hicks 
of Hicksville, or Norton van Yorick of 
New York City. 


Either will do. But 
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fight shy of dicks like this Mercer, and 
of that fellow who figures in the car- 
toons of the day as the ultimate con- 
sumer. For under the hats of such 
Wisdon finds her throne.” 

“You’re something of a philosopher, 
Keck,” he said, smiling wearily. 

“T’m worse than that,” I said. Then 
I looked out the window and added, 
soft voiced: “But tell me—is it neces- 
sary for you to look into Mercer’s eye 
through the instrument?” 

He didn’t answer immediately, and 
when I looked around I faced an angry 
glare. But it faded, and he said: 

“So long as Mr. Fisher has suggested 
it, it would scarce be wise for me to 
refuse.” 

Then I left him, promising to have a 
dip on hand at the appointed hour next 
day. 





Dressed as my own dear normal self, 
with a red rose in my lapel—a weak- 
ness of mine—I put in an appearance at 
Dick la Moure’s private office next 
morning. We were alone. 

“Where’s your—er—dip?” he asked, 
looking up nervously. 

“T spoke to several cops about that 
dip,” I said. “They told me not to 
spread it around for fear the force 
would be reduced, and some of their 
friends would lose jobs, but that there 
wasn’t a crook of any character in 
town. I hated to raise a dispute, but 
during the time I was talking the mat- 
ter over with them I saw no less than 
three plain-clothes men, a corporation 
lawyer and a dealer in butter and eggs.” 





[fe smiled. But at once his face 
grew grave. “You couldn’t get one, 
then. What in Heaven’s name am I 


to do?” 

‘“T’ve decided to keep the home fires 
burning,” I said. 

“T don’t just follow you.” 

“In other words, then, to collect all 
of that thousand dollars myself, and be- 
ware of entangling alliances.” 
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“Can you pick Mercer’s pockets ?” 

“There you go again,” I warned him, 
“Has the chief instructor in mathe- 
matics at Harvard forgotten how to cut 
an apple so that James, John and Jane 
will each have an equal share?” 

“But you can’t go into the architec- 
tural department and pose as an em- 
ployee,” he pointed out. “Mercer will 
recognize your face.” 

“T can’t,” I agreed. 
side until he gets to going good with 
his eye examinations, then stroll lei- 
surely in behind him, conversing gen- 
We pause behind Mer- 
We're so in- 


“T must wait out- 


ially with you. 
cer, quite close to him. 
terested, you understand 

“But, Keck, you worry me. Mercer 
will surely learn that——- And some 
of our employees may see you at work 
on him.” 

“Why worry? 
vanced since the war. 
while we think it over.” 

[ passed him one and held a lighted 
match for him. 

“But wait,’ I said. “Isnt 
time for Mercer’s arrival?” 

He reached for his watch. “Why— 
Surely I didn’t forget my 


” 


” 


Hair dye has ad- 
Try this cigar 


it about 


why—— 
watch this morning. 

“Ts this it?’ I asked, and let one of 
these thin little gold-wafer timepieces 
slip down my wrist into my hand. 

“Why, where did you find it?” he 
asked, gasping. 

“In your pocket.” 

He grinned foolishly. 
thing like that. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but isn’t your 
tie pin coming out?” 

He reached for his cravat. 
pin had already come out. 

“Where is it?” he demanded, half 
angry, half interested. 

“You can search me,” I told him. 

“Do you mean that literally ?” 

“Surely,” and I approached him with 
hands held over my head. 

Eager as‘a boy, he frisked me like an 


> 


They hate a 


His tie 
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Eyes of Blue 


elephant hunting for a peanut in his ra- 
tion of hay. He did not find his pin. 

I pressed a tiny spring on the under 
side of my coat lapel, and his pin dan- 
gled on a hook and thread from the 
center of the rose I wore. 

“I guess you'll do,” he said. 
I’ll see if Mercer has arrived.” 

“Just a moment,” I interposed. “Has 
it occurred to you what might happen 
to me if I get caught while putting on 
this performance?” 

“That’s your look-out,” he retorted. 

“Undoubtedly,” I replied. “I pulled 
off the first act blindly, did my best, and 
failed. But act number two is a little 
more difficult still. There'll be too 
many witnesses. I’ve earned my five 
hundred, and got it. But I’ve decided 
it’s going to take a pretty good reason 
to get me to try for that other bunch of 
kale.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Frankly, I must be told why I’m to 
get that ivory eye from Mercer. I’m 
an honest shoplifter. I’m not aiding 
and abetting the escape of a murderer, 
Mr. la Moure.” 

“What do you mean by that?’ 
flashed at me. 

“Blue eyes,” I told him meekly. 

He laughed a little bitterly and sat 
down. 

“Keck,” he said, “when you go out 
there to the architectural department 
you'll see a blue-eyed girl. Back in 
New York she had two suitors—one of 
them the man who was found dead in 
Golden Gate Park, Floyd Graff. An 
artist friend of the three painted the 
eyes of all of them; and for sentimental 
reasons they changed them around so 
that the girl wore in one cuff the eye 
of one of the men, and in the other cuff 
the eye of the other one. One of them 
—the man found dead—followed her 
when she came to San Francisco. What 
he did against her she has not told me. 
But he persecuted her. I only know 
that—that—— 


“Now 


,’ 


he 
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“Well, I went to her apartment when 
she was away and managed to distract 
her landlady’s attention. I got an 
ivory eye—the eye of the suitor who is 
still alive—the man back in New York. 
You have it now. It must be substi- 
tuted for the eye found on the dead 
man before Mercer gets a chance to 
compare that one with—with “ 

“The girl’s eyes?” I murmured. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“The role of Cupid always has ap- 
pealed to me,” I told him after a pause. 
“Go see if Mercer has come.” 

Mercer had arrived with his appa- 
ratus, and a little later Dick la Moure 
and I left for the architectural rooms. 

We paused- near the entrance. A 
dozen or more pen-and-ink artists of 
both sexes were at work over capacious 
tables. At a smaller table near the cen- 
ter of the room stood Jefferson Mercer, 
his back toward us, arranging his para- 
phernalia for the tests. I stepped back 
partially out of sight and watched 
through a glass panel beside the door. 

Fisher, the white-haired old senior 
partner, was at the detective’s side. 
When all was ready he cleared his 
throat, called attention, and told his 
people what was on the cards, gradually 
working up to an oratorical outburst 
about fifteen times as long as necessary. 

While all concerned waited for the 
old bird’s vocabulary to fail him I took 
a slant at a dame who seemed to be giv- 
ing me a lengthy once-over from where 
she was perched on a high stool. 

She was an apricot. Other pretty 
women might be peaches, but after one 
look at that unbelievable gold-red hair 
of hers no one would have thought of 
a peach. It was like the last touch 
of the sun on a distant California moun- 
tain covered with chaparral. The sun 
on the sea gives the mountain its won- 
derful hues as day dies—maybe the sun 
had caught the trick of playing on this 
girl’s great blue eyes so that the miracle 
was recorded in her copper hair. 
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But I was in error. She was not en- 
raptured with my manly physique. A 
look at Dick la Moure, beside me, con- 
vinced me as to the fortunate object of 
her regard. And Dick was looking at 
her as an artist looks at a pool of water 
mottled with splashes of sun and the 
shadows of wild-grape leaves overhead. 

Her lips, red as the berries of the 
California holly, were slightly parted. 
A pucker, half of perplexity, half of 
growing worry, crossed her brow. 

Her eyes were blue as tropic bays 
made wells by jungles all about. 

I had seen those eyes. But where? 

La Moure touched my arm. I 
stepped back farther out of sight. 

“Keep in the background,” he said. 
“Tl tell you when your chance is 
good.” 

It was five minutes afterward that he 
gave the whispered signal. Then, con- 
versing amiably—at least on my part, 
for he was white of face and almost 
speechless—we walked in side by side. 

Mercer’s broad back was toward me. 
A man sat across the table from him. 
The two of them were squinting at 
each other through some sort of opto- 
metrist’s instrument. 

As we approached Mercer told the 
man to rise. While the detective was 
penciling some fake data in a notebook 
old Fisher, master of ceremonies, called: 

“You next, please, Miss Hearn.” 

And, casting one appealing look at 
La Moure, the girl with the hair of the 
mountain top arose and went toward 
Mercer. 

A vise closed on my arm. 
whisper grated in my ear: 

“Lord! Keck, get it now—now— 
now!” 

Her eyes were blue. 

I pulled him along. Behind Mercer 
we stopped. The girl sat down, her red 





A hoarse 


lips still parted, her skin like snow. 

She placed an eye to her end of the 
instrument. 
end. 


Mercer leaned toward his 
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“Good Lord!” breathed La Moure 
again. “Keck! Keck!” 

I couldn’t stand to hear his misery. 
I took a step, and, with the blue eye 
La Moure had given me in my hand, 
[ went straight for the lower right- 
hand pocket of Mercer’s vest. 

I had known I’d find it there. It lay- 
in my palm, moist and warm, in the flirt 
of a linnet’s tail. And in its place re- 
posed the substitute. 

Outside again La Moure grasped my 
coat sleeve. 

“Did you—did you—— 

I laid the miniature in his hand. 

He took one long look at it. I did 
the same. A great sigh of relief es- 
caped him as he slipped it in his pocket. 

[I knew now why I thought I’d seen 
the eyes of the girl of the mountain 
top before. 

“You'd better go now,”- suggested 
Dick la Moure quite impolitely. 

“No use,’ I said. “I’ll stick around 
and see the finish. If I were you I'd 
hide that eye right now,” I added. 

He was paying little attention. 
eyes were on the girl. 

We waited. I knew from his move- 
ments that Mercer was secretly holding 
in his hand the eye I had given him, 
and was comparing it with the girl’s. 

La Moure sighed gratefully as Mer- 
cer bade her rise, and old Fisher called 
another victim before the lens. 

“You may go now, Mr. Keck,” said 
La Moure once more, his voice trem- 
bling with a new thrill. “I’ll meet you 
in the office and settle up.” 

I glanced in at Mercer. I saw him 
lean his head sidewise from his glass 
and point a finger across the table at a 
slim young man who was gazing duti- 
fully into the other end of the instru- 
ment. 

“That will be enough, Mr. Fincastle,” 
came Mercer’s clicking tones. 

The man’s eyes left the instrument. 
He found himself staring across the 
table at Mercer’s leveled finger. 
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His 
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“Hal Fincastle,” Mercer’s tones rang been trying to get hold of this eye”’— 
out, “when did you leave New York he glanced down at the ivory in his 


City?” hand—“ever since Mr. la Moure took 
“T—I—why, about three months it from Miss Hearn’s apartment.” 

ago,” the young man faltered, his face He was about to say something else 

blanching. when there was a diversion. La Moure 
“Why did you kill Floyd Graff?” had walked over to the girl, and was 


The detective shot the question in taking her in his arms, right in front 
with the precision of a rifle bullet. Fin- of us all. She was crying. 





castle staggered, then fell back in his “What was the reason you wouldn’t 
chair. His countenance was like putty. marry me?” he demanded. 
“Because he slandered Miss Hearn,” ‘“My—father—was in the peniten- 
he muttered. tiary once, and—and Floyd Graff said 
Mercer held up the piece of ivory I he would keep me from marrying is 
had just slipped into his vest pocket. She came to a dead stop, blushed, and 
“This is your eye, isn’t it?” lowered her eyes. 
“J—think so.” He passed his hand over that wonder- 
“You are under arrest.” ful hair. “Is that all?” he exclaimed, 
Mercer turned and looked at me, drawing a long breath. 
grinning. “Much obliged, Keck,” he I collected the five hundred from La 


remarked. “In another five minutes I'd Moure, and had the doubtful satisfac- 
have had to pick your pocket. I’ve tion of waving it under Mercer’s nose. 
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MAGISTRATES WANT MORE PROBATION OFFICERS 


LTHOUGH the number of persons placed on probation by the magistrates’ 
courts of New York City has increased fifty per cent since 1912, there are 
six less probation officers in 1919 than there were in that year. The forty-two 
men the city employs to supervise those offenders it places on probation each has 
in his charge from two hundred and fifty to three hundred cases, to be watched 
over for from six months to a year. These are more than any one man can 
handle with proper efficiency, authorities agree, declaring that there ought to be 
so many officers in this work that no one would have to care for more than 
fifty probationers. 

The duties of the probation officers are to see that the paroled offender 
works regularly, keeps away from questionable acquaintances, and, if ordered 
by the magistrate to do so, increases his provision for his family each week. 
By putting men on probation instead of sending them to jail or prison the city 
has saved approximately $3,416,742 in the Jast four years, for it costs sixty 
cents a day to send a man to jail and keep him there, and only six cents when 
he is on probation, and twenty-one thousand, nine hundred and one persons 
were paroled under suspended sentences during that time. The extent of the 
work of the probation officers is shown also in the statement of one of them 
that, on one day recently, there were four hundred and twenty-eight more peo- 
ple out on probation in New York State than there were in all the jails, reforma- 
tories, and prisons. 

To further the good done by the “big brothers” the board of magistrates 
has asked that the city make an increased appropriation in the 1920 budget so 
that more men may be engaged in this field. 
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IAT happens when a police- 
f man dies? 
# Many things happen that 
you or I or any observant 
citizen knows. The police 
force turns out in a body to the funeral, 
the flag over headquarters is flown at 
half-mast, and if he is sufficiently well 
known or has died in the performance 
of duty, the newspapers print eulogis- 
tic articles about the dead policeman. 

Nor is that all. Down in the lurk- 
ing shadows of the underworld crooks 
bare their lips in mirthless smiles, 
grimly pleased that another enemy has 
passed beyond. If the “bull” has been 
especially active in the conviction of 
criminals there is unmasked rejoicing 
among those who are on the other 
side of the pale called respectability. 

Another thing occurs at the death of 
a defender of the law—a thing sin- 
ister, inexplicable; something that 
strikes terror to the superstitious, and 
has never been explained by the wisest. 
It is like the foot on a poker-player’s 
chair that changes the luck, or the 
strange, hair-bristling horror that 
grips us if we are forced to pass a 
cemetery after nightfall. We cannot 
explain this curious incident in con- 
nection with a policeman’s death, and 
yet there it is, proven by countless 
records that all may see. 

{he phenomenon, or whatever you 
call it, is nothing less than this: When- 
every a policeman in active duty dies, 
within a week of his death a strange 
dog comes to his station and remains 
unless he is killed or driven away. 

Why this is I do not know. Some 





say it is not true, yet it has been proven 
so often that the rule may be _ ac- 
cepted as universal. Others say it is 
coincidence, but coincidence cannot oc- 
cur constantly; even the law of aver- 
has its point of diminishing 
credulity. 

Policemen are mostly Irish, and the 
Irish are superstitious. So among the 
men of the blue coat and badge it has 
come to be generally believed that the 
strange dog has taken up the soul of 
the departed policeman. This is why 
the animal is always given a home with 
the officers, and why even the most 
brutal among them will not abuse the 
dog. Even if he himself has no faith 
in the whispered doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls he would not risk the 
wrath of others 

Maybe the theory about a com- 
mon, mangy dog carrying the soul of a 
dead policeman is all nonsense. But 
here is the occurrence at Cottage 
Grove Avenue station. Explain it if 
you can. Frankly, I cannot. 

Patrolman Pat Cassidy was a fine, 
upright young lad who was fast mak- 
ing his mark in the department. Cas- 
sidy came to the notice of the precinct 
captain the first night he was pound- 
ing a beat by bringing in single-handed 
four toughs wh 
ing to do a holdup, and who tried to 
brazen it out when caught by Cassidy. 

“Sure the b’hoy is due for a step or 
a coffin within the year,” said Captain 
Ryan the night this occurred. 

Inwardly rejoicing at the mettle of 
the lad, Ryan assumed official dig- 
nity in warning him. 


aces 
ages 


whom he caught attempt- 
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“Patrolman Cassidy,” said he, “don’t 








be getting the idea that you are alone 
responsible fer the ice and dignity 
of the entire city. in’t clean up 
a precinct with one hand and pull the 
pats l box with the oihe Ys Remeti be ¥# 
the department gives you your whistle 
to blow for help, and nct to wear for < 


watch charm.” 
Cassidy said nothing, but went forth 
roll call into the thick of ¢t 

very béat where his feat had set tl 
rr oy me 19 Tl . sia 1 
gunmen Whispering. lat nignt 
raided a gambling house. When 


wagon errived he had ten men backed 
against the wall and was covering ther 


from 


Two were insensible. 

So it went. An ominous 
ascended from the underworld. T 
“men higher up” crept secretly to 
chief with their whinine complaint, but 
a reform mayor hed passed the word 
and nothing could be done. Cassidy 
had developed the unusual theory that 
the duty of an officer of the law was 
to prevent law violations, In the con- 
sistent following of such a heresy it 


with his revolver. 


iS Noe remarkable that he acqu red a 
number of enemies who plotted darkly 
and mumbled evil threats as he p2rtroled 
past, his swinging baton tapping the left 
curb—-strictly according to revulation 
Among the most active of these ene- 





mies was Kudoiph Deitcsinger, propric 
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edge of Cassidy beat. eissinger's 
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when Cassid) 
and took away FEita | 
not in love with her, but Etta had not 
turned ber sixteenth rassid 
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had a queer idea that a reeking beer 
hall w: 





Li S not precisely the a >] here 
in which to have a birthday p : 
Noithae did Raiccinoer love the | 
svciiner did betssinger iove the u 
her young face had sent many ¢ 
orders to his dirty, beer-soaked bar, 
and he felt that ¢ idy 1 removing 
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So one hot, sticky night, in June Cas- 


sidy did not pull his box at midnight. 
The failure was reported to the desk 
sereeant, of course, and a reserve man 
was sent out in yate 


¢ e D no Lal] 
i )j if oe ers aance all— 
4 1 41 44 en Pe 
= U DaCi. 
ou said he’d get promotion or a 


coffin within a year,” the reserve offi- 
cer telephoned Captain Ryan. “It won't 


be promotion. Cassidy has been mur- 








e been 
ago, 
sre he went.” 
When the homicide 
rived they could do no more 
reserve patrolman had done. 


gone, no one knew 
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And he did not return with the pass- 
It was discovered that 











he had sold the fixtures of the dance 
hall, and head turned everything into 
ce ish < 1 disappeared. 

The mary police warning was 
sent broadcast over the country. And 
as usual it produced results. News- 
pa criticisms to the contrary not- 
v ling, few men escape a nation- 

+ 1 . 1 > 
ai i in Seattle, hundreds of miles 
awav, ten davs after the murder. 

H tory » weak that even his 
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And queer things began to happen. 

He wasn’t much of a dog—just a 
mongrel breed of the streets, some 
homeless wretch that the unthinking 
might consider had crept into the po- 
lice station for the same reason that 
impels many a human derelict—to get 
a night's warm lodging and maybe a 
bit of food, even though it be given 
with harsh words and blows. 

So this dog came in. The policemen 
were about to put him out when, for 
some strange reason, Captain Ryan 
spoke. 

“Let him stay,” said the captain. 

I had never been able to understand 
this, on purely natural grounds, for the 
captain was not a lover of dogs. He 
himself has never understood why he 
ordered the dog kept. He says it was 
a sudden “hunch.” Maybe it was also 
a “hunch” that helped Solomon to give 
the contested child te the right mother, 
or made Daniel save Susanna from 
death by asking that famous question 
about a tree. 

But anyhow the dog stayed. I no- 
ticed him particularly after the cap- 
tain spoke. As I have said, the dog 
was not handsome, but in his eyes was 
the most baffling look we ever saw. It 
was almost human. Sometimes he 
would look at us earnestly as though 
he was trying to tell us something. It 
seemed as if his dog mind contained 
some information, and he longed for 
speech to utter it. 

“Probably he’s hungry,” said one of 
the younger policemen with a laugh, 
when we were discussing this one 
night. 

“The dog’s not hungry,” said the 
captain sharply. “The matron’s just 
fed him.” And at the time we all won- 
dered why he was so angry over a 
trivial utterance of a patrolman. 

Things went on that way for several 
weeks. The dog became the accepted 
mascot of the precinct. Some one re- 
membered that Cassidy had _ been 
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friendly with this dog when on his 
beat, and in compliment to the dead 
policeman they named the dog Pat. 
And from the way the mongrel wagged 
his stub of a tail I believe he was 
pleased with the compliment. 

Well, things wore on the way they 
do when dogs like this come to a police 
station. ! mean that the dog seemed 
to make friends with all the officers, 
like as if the sight of a uniform was 
enough to tell him the man was his 
friend. He’d take to going out on the 
beats with the policemen, first one and 
then another. Why, he even went out 
with Captain Ryan, even though the 
captain was known to dislike dogs; 
but this fellow’s liking seemed to please 
Ryan as much as it did any one else. 

The dog had become very much at 
home by January sixteenth. 

I remember the date, because it was 
the night set for Beissinger’s execu- 
tion. On account of his having been 
condemned for the murder of a police- 
man of this very station, all of us were 
talking about it. Beissinger was to go 
to the scaffold at midnight. 

You may talk about coincidences, but 
the more I think of it the more I be- 
lieve there is a Wiser Intelligence that 
plans lois of things which we think 
“just happen.” For instance, January 
sixteenth was the date set by Judge 
Munroe for the execution of Beissinger. 
And Chief of Police Waltham decided 
upon this very same day for a general 
shift in the personnel of the various 
precinct stations. 

The two actions seem as wide apart 
as any two actions could well be. And 
yet if Chief Waltham should have se- 
lected the seventeenth, or should have 
shifted the men differently than he did, 
this story could never have been writ- 
ten. That seems strange, I know, but 
it is logical enough in view of what oc- 
curred. 

For Sergeant Carroll was sent to the 
Cottage Grove Avenue station. 
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“For Heaven’s sake take his eyes off 


He was brought over from across 
town, and replaced one of Ryan’s ser- 
geants who had been put in the plain- 
clothes squad. 

“Pat don’t seem to like him,” said 
one of the men as Sergeant Carroll 
came into the back room of the station 
where the idle men waited their turn to 
go on duty. 

It was true. The dog had made 
- friends of all policemen, but he seemed 
to have developed an absolute antago- 
nism for Carroll. His hair bristled, 
and a throaty growl told his opinion of 
the new sergeant. 

Carroll aimed a kick at the dog. 

“Aw, let him alone!” said one of the 
men. ‘“He’s the station mascot.” 

“Keep the brute out of my way!” 
cried Carroll. “What right’s he got 
growling at me like that?” 

“Well, don’t kick that dog. Fight a 
man if you’re looking for trouble.” 

The crowd was silent, not knowing 
what to expect. A fight in the station 
meant trouble, with bad marks on the 
record book. Carroll made no reply, 
but passed silently into the drill hall 
for roll call. Yet it was not fear that 
stilled his tongue, for Carroll had 
proved himself on more than one occa- 
sion. 


Trouble began again after roll call. 


Sergeant Carroll was marching out at 
the head of his platoon when the little 
dog came at him again. Its hair was 


on end and it seemed infuriated. We 
could not understand the sudden 
change. 


“Gr-r-r-!” growled the dog savagely. 

Sergeant Carroll looked down and 
his face fairly blanched. His fear 
would have been ridiculous consider- 
ing the size of the dog and its inca- 
pacity to do him any real injury, but 
knowing the Irish nature I understood 
it was not physical fear. His face was 
white as paper, and wore that strange 
look which is seen on the faces of Irish 
crones when they talk of banshees. 
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me!’’ screamed Carroll. 

“His eyes?’ said Captain Ryan 
sharply. “Sergeant Carroll, have you 
been drinking?” 

“No. But his eyes! His. eyes! 


Good Lord, they’re boring into me.” 

“The man is either drunk or insane,” 
said Captain Ryan. 

“Tl kill the brute!’ 
drawing his revolver. 

The dog darted behind a door and 
Carroll after it, wildly waving the re- 
volver. As he started forward his foot 
touched a policeman’s mace which was 
lying on the floor—I believe the dog had 
playfully dragged it up the stairs—and 
he fell heavily. 

As he fell he was pulling the trigger 
of the revolver, and the fall was so 
sudden that his arm was jerked around 
so that the pistol pointed toward him- 
self when it was discharged. There 
was a sharp report and blood was seen 
to drip from the silver badge pinned 
to the sergeant’s left side. 

We put him on a cot and sent a 
hurry-up call for the nearest depart- 
ment surgeon, but by the time he ar- 
rived Carroll was beyond help. The 
surgeon shook his head and Sergeant 
Carroll, weak as he was, saw the mo- 
tion. 

“Doctor, how long can I live?” he 
asked weakly. 

“About an hour,” replied the surgeon. 

“What time is it now?” 

“Eleven o'clock.” 

“Then there is still time,” said the 
dying sergeant, forcing himself to 
speak by sheer force of will power, 
while we wondered what he meant. 
“Captain Ryan, get your stenographer 
and have him take down what I have 
to say.” 

Thinking the sergeant wished to de- 
liver some last message to his family 
Captain Ryan hurriedly summoned the 
police stenographer and placed him at 
the bedside. The stenographer laid out 


cried Carroll 
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some sharpened pencils and placed his 
notebook on a little stand. 

“T am ready, Sergeant Carroll,” he 
said. 

Carroll pulled himself together by 
another strong effort. 

“Then take this down, for it is im- 
portant. And hurry, because there 
isn’t much time to make things right. 

“Beissinger did not kill Pat Cassidy. 
I killed him. Cassidy and I loved the 
same girl. He won her in fair contest 
because he was the better man, but 
I wasn’t white enough to be a game 
loser. There was a sergeantcy to be 
given out and it lay between Cassidy 
and me. At the last minute I learned 
that Cassidy had been picked. I thought 
with him out of the way I'd get it, and 
that with Cassidy gone and I a ser- 
geant maybe Nora would look at me. 
But she wouldn’t. She seemed always 
to see murder in my eyes, and my ser- 
geant’s stripe has been smeared with 
blood for nothing. 

“TI decided to let suspicion fall on 
Beissinger because he was out of luck 
with the gang at City Hall, and 1 
thought if they got him they wouldn’t 
inquire too close whether they had the 
right man. So on my night off I met 
Cassidy on his beat, apparently acci- 
dentally, and walked about with him. 

“It wasn’t easy to carry on a friendly 
conversation with a man you intended 
to kill, but I did it. I felt like a Judas 
all the time. 

“When we got to that dark corner 
by Beissinger’s place I put the knife 
in Cassidy’s back. It was quieter than 
a gun. But Beissinger told the truth 
about selling out and leaving town. I 
didn’t know he was going to leave town, 
and thought he would finally clear him- 
self of the murder charge. But I 
couldn’t clear him afterward without 
going to the dock myself. If it hadn’t 
been for that dog’s eyes 

“But it’s all clear now. 
ernor * His voice trailed off. 
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heart still beat, but the voice that saved 
a life had failed. 

Captain Ryan looked at the clock 
and panic flamed in his eyes. It was 
eleven fifteen. Beissinger was to be 
hanged at twelve. 

“Get into the car, boys,” he shouted 
to two of us, and we did not wait even 
for our overcoats. 

I tremble when I think of it now. 
A blowout or any little delay would 
have cost Beissinger his life. As it 
was we broke into that deathroom just 
as Beissinger was mounting the steps of 
the scaffold. 

At first the sheriff didn’t know what 
to do. He said it wasn’t legal to stop 
the execution on the word of a precinct 
captain, and technically he was right 
of course. But we were not going to 
have an innocent man choked with red 
tape. 

Finally Captain Ryan said a stay of 
execution was on the way from the gov- 
ernor’s office, and the sheriff was glad 
of this excuse to hold things up. This 
was not true, but it delayed matters 
until ten o’clock next day when the 
governor wired a pardon on_ the 
strength of Carroll’s confession. 

The dog that had started all this had 
followed us to the county jail, and when 
Beissinger stepped down from the scaf- 
fold the dog capered to him in ecstasy. 

“Why, here’s my dog!” said Beis- 
singer. 

Nobody contradicted him, yet none 
of us had ever seen the dog about Beis- 
singer’s place. 

Now, was it Beissinger’s dog or was 
it a stray dog carrying the soul of Cas- 
sidy, seeking justice for his murder? 
Or was it just coincidence, and every- 
thing “merely happened?” 

Well—your guess is as good as mine. 

But don’t ever kick a stray dog if 
a man from the Cottage Grove Avenue 
station is within looking distance. And 
for the life of you don’t ever tell Beis- 
singer you think dogs are a nuisance. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


GOON after meeting George Carson and Alice Macy, Carson’s stepdaughter, Arthur Ward, an 
ex-soldier, learns that his host is jn great terror of ghosts, especially in the vicinity of Lakeside 
Park. After a quarrel with her stepfather, Alice Macy leaves the house he has rented on 
Chautauqua Lake, and speeds away in a big motor car. 

Ward and Mr. and Mrs. Carson are sitting on the veranda of the house that afternoon when 
an antiquated automobile, with a woman driving, approaches. As the car passes the’ house a shot 
is fired, wounding Carson dangerously. Many of the villagers believe Alice Macy responsible for 
the shooting, and Ward finds a revolver, with one cartridge discharged, in the automobile she had 
used. 

Mrs. Salome Jacobs, a witchlike old woman, who lives, with her son Billy, a motor-cycle 
enthusiast, in a cottage across the road, warns Ward to keep away from Lakeside Park. Neverthe- 
less, the ex-soldier goes there and discovers an ancient automobile in a carriage house on the deserted 
estate. He learns also that a murder had happened there fourteen years before, when Mrs. Sol 
Caldwell and her son, Ed, had been shot while sitting in an automobile, and that her daughter Grace 
had become dumb and insane after the tragedy. Geoffrey Caldwell, another son, was suspected of 
the crime, 

After Carson suffers a relapse through fear, and two attempts have been made on Ward's life, 
Constable Ed Hopkins suggésts to the soldicr that George Carson and Geoffrey Caldwell are the 
same person, that Billy Jacobs had tried to kill Ward, and that the woman in the “ghost car’ was 
Grace Caldwell, A telegram to the sanitarium where she had been confined brings the reply that 
she bad escaped and later committed suicide, 


CHAPTER XXII. Ward shivered; the old man’s qua- 
vering, senile tones rang in his ears: 
“Tt’s the Caldwellses ghost car, I tell 
gARD was bitterly disappointed ye—lookin’ fer Jeff!” Had it found 
and more than a little awed. him? And who had been its spectral 
He had hoped much from the driver? ‘ 

telegram; the clouds had The constable spat  disgustedly. 
seemed to be lightening. And now the “This ain't goin’ to get us nowheres,” 
darkness was blacker than ever. If he grumbled; “all foolishness, such 
Carson were really Geoffrey Caldwell, talk.” Although Ward had said noth- 
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the lips of the last person who could jng, “Le’s go see the doc.” And then, 
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have told his part in that grim drama _ inconsistently enough: “Say, young fel- 
years ago were sealed now. ler, s’pose Alice seen Grace Caldwell’s 
Hopkins looked at him queerly. ghost, out yonder? Ain’t no wonder 


“August 11th,” he muttered. “Must of | she wouldn't talk.” 

died ’bout two days before you come Without more words the two repaired 
here, young feller. And right away to Doctor Otis’ house, mounted the 
her old automobeel begins to run ’round _ peeling steps and entered his bare wait- 
the country. What was it Gran’pa ing room. It was dusty and ill kept, 
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Watson called it? Ghost car?” its hideous green wall paper undec- 
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orated save by a battered black-framed 
diploma, which set forth in academic 
Latin that one Robert Dwight Otis had 
had conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of medicine, “with all the rights 
and privileges here or elsewhere there- 
unto appertaining.” It was dated Anno 
Domini 1896, “and of the Republic the 
one hundred and tenth.” 

“T didn’t think he was so old,” mur- 
mured Ward. 

“Uh-huh,” whispered the constable. 
“He’s gettin’ along. Ain’t it dreadful 
how that housekeeper scamps things? 
Look at ’at dust in the corners. S-sh 
—here he comes!” 

The office door opened and the doc- 
tor appeared, ushering out an elderly 
calico-dressed woman. 

“D’ye s’pose them pills’ll help my 
liver, doctor?” she asked anxiously. 
“My liver’s dretful bad this summer.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Johnson,” said the doctor 
patiently; “I’m sure they will—if you 
take *em—you didn’t the last ones, you 
know. And you might eat a little less 
pork, and more greens. Hello, Ed! 
How do, Mr. Ward. What’s on your 
minds ?” 

He led them into the stuffy little 
office, with its old-fashioned, leather- 
covered operating chair, its rows of 
dusty shelves, bearing bottles with for- 
midable inscriptions, and its pervading, 
druglike odor of iodoform, cascara, and 
a dozen mingled tinctures. Above the 
littered desk the doctor’s narcotic drug 
license was fastened to the wall with 
strips of adhesive plaster. 

“We wanna talk about this here Car- 
son,” explained Hopkins, subsiding in- 
to a straight-backed chair. “Go ahead, 
young feller.” 

Thus urged, Ward began his tale, 
looking into the doctor’s extraordinary 
brilliant little blue eyes. 

He began with his coming to Dun- 
kirk, and told of the first appearance of 
the ghost car. 
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“T—see,” commented Doctor Otis. 
He was listening intently, the two wings 
of hair upright. “So that was what 
scared him so.” 

“Yes,” agreed Ward. “He was just 
plain scared. And when we got home 
he bolted for the telephone. I heard 
him say ‘What—dead?’ and drop the 
receiver. That was when Alice went 
for you.” 

“Callin’ up Buffalo, I bet,” inter- 
jected Hopkins. “Just you wait, doc,” 
to the latter’s look of inquiry; “we'll 
get to that prit’ soon.” 

“Well,” the boy went on, “you know 
about the next time we saw that car; 
it was when Carson was shot. And 
ever since there’s been all this talk 
about ghosts and curses, and neither 
Alice nor her father would explain 
anything. And you know how people 
have been talking. So finally I took the 
Carson’s car and drove out to Lakeside 
myself. And I traced Alice right out 
there. She must have gone into the old 
Caldwell place just before the ghost 
car’’—he flushed at the doctor’s angry 
glare, then went on defiantly—“yes, 
just before the ghost car came out. 
And she didn’t leave until it got back. 
She must have been there nearly two 
hours. 

“Well, I drove in and went up to the 
old house.” His voice trembled slightly. 
“Tt’s a spooky place; J was frightened 
myself,” with an uneasy laugh. “I 
looked into the barn, and saw the Cald- 
well’s old auto; and I’m sure it was 
the same one that drove past here. It 
didn’t look as though it could possibly 
be run by any human being—and per- 
haps it wasn’t. Anyway, I’d told old 
Mrs. Jacobs I was going out there; and 
on the way home I ran into that acci- 
dent. I suppose you know broken glass 
had been put in the road? Well, I 
think it was meant for me. 

“Then you know what set Carson off 
last night: somebody calling ‘Oh, Jeff, 
don’t!’ under his window. Billy Jacobs 
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qas out there, and he must have been 
in the garage. This morning, when 
Mr. Hopkins and I started back to 
Lakeside, a front wheel came off—some 
one had taken the nut off the axle. 
Perhaps I can’t prove it, but I know 
it was young Jacobs.” : 

“That is to say, his mother,” cor- 
rected the doctor. “The boy hasn’t 
sense enough to think that up for him- 
self. We-ell, there must be something 
pretty important out there at Lakeside, 
if they'll try murder to keep people 
away.” 

His thick fingers plowed through the 
two tufts of hair, leaving them more 
wildly erect than ever. His twinkling 
eyes shifted from Ward to the con- 
stable and back again. 

“There seems to be a very definite 
relation between Carson’s shooting and 
the old Caldwell place,” said he, “with 
S’‘loam Jacobs as the connecting link. 
No doubt it has occurred to both of 
you that Carson may really be Geof- 
frey Caldwell?” 

Both nodded. 
California, his 
pointed out. 

“And Caldwell went to California,” 
finished the doctor. “And nobody’s 
heard of him since. Well, I can’t help 
you much there. I did see Geoffrey 
Caldwell at his trial, but never close to. 
He was clean-shaved in those days. 
i-remember that he had queer light eyes. 
Of course, fourteen years would make 
a good many changes. It might be—I 
Who else would have 
shocked at sight of that old 
car? If he is Caldwell I don’t wonder 
ihat that voice under his window scared 
him into delirium. Those were the last 
words his sister ever spoke, you know. 
I remember her well; a wonderfully 
handsome woman; only a girl then. 


“Carson came from 
wife says,” Ward 


ink it wast be. 
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been so 


I'li never forget how she watched her 
brother out of those big black eves, 


there in the courtroom. She had beau- 
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tiful eyes—rather like Alice Macy’s 
eyes.” 

Ward started. “She says her father 
was always uneasy when she looked at 
him,” he recalled. ‘He told her he 
didn’t like black eyes.” 

“And when he was coming out of 
the anesthetic,” supplied Doctor Otis, 
“he looked at her and said, ‘Grace, 
you’ve done for me,’ or some such 
thing.” 

“But if he’s Caldwell, wouldn’t he 
have known his sister’s maid?” objected 
Ward. 

The doctor shook his head. “I think 
not. She was a healthy, fine-looking 
woman in those days; it was before she 
married Jacobs. He knew her as Jed 
Martin’s wife. And the Caldwells al- 
ways called her Sal-o-me; the natives 
say Saloam. Billy was just a baby; his 
name’s really Martin, you know; peo- 
ple have gotten into the habit of calling 
him by his stepfather’s name. And 
now the woman has an advanced case 
of arthritis deformans—and that has 
changed her more than the most elab- 
orate disguise could.” 

Ward agreed silently. He could not 
picture the crippled, distorted, grimac- 
ing old witch as young, upstanding, fine 
looking. No, her own mother could 
not have recognized her now. 

The doctor returned to the main sub- 
ject. “We can set all that aside for 
the present,” said he. “Granting that 
Carson is really Jeff Caldwell; that he 
changed his name, married and brought 
his wife and stepdaughter back to his 
old home, the question remains: Who 
drove up in the old Caldwell car and 
shot him? 

“Tt must have been somebody who 
knew the old story. Who else would 
have thought .of the old car? It was 
a queer, conspicuous means to take; 
it must have been done with a purpose. 
Let us suppose that Carson is Caldwell, 
and that Salome Jacobs knows it. She’s 
vindictive enough; but certainly she 
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couldn’t have driven that auto. Any- 
way, she sat on her stoop at the time 
—and Billy was with her, wasn’t he? 
Well, let’s go a step further. Assume 
that Caldwell was really guilty of the 
murder of his brother and mother. 
Who else could have known his secret ? 
No one except his sister, Grace; and 
she has a complete motor aphasia— 
can’t say a word—and has been locked 
up in a sanitarium in Buffalo for four- 
teen years.” 

Ward looked at Hopkins; Hopkins 
looked solemnly back. “You tell him,” 
he whispered. 

The doctor glared at them impar- 


tially. “What’s all this whispering?” 
he demanded. ‘More secret stuff, 
hey?” 


Ward turned upon him. “No,” said 
he in a hushed voice. “But Grace Cald- 
well is dead! Drowned.” 

The doctor’s breath came out in an 
audible grunt, as though a heavy fist 
had driven into his midriff. For the 
moment he was silent; Ward read in 
the little blinking eyes a hint of his 
own superstitious dread. Then he ral- 
lied. 

“Yah!” he shouted, glaring at them 
defiantly. “Yah! And of course you 
two idiots were finally converted to 
spiritualism as soon as you heard that. 
Dead woman comes back from watery 
grave to haunt her murderer, hey? 
Make a great headline for the Sunday 
magazine section of the Daily Scream, 
wouldn’t it, now? With half-tone illus- 
trations of Ed Hopkins, the village 
sleuth, all smeared up and looking like 
a melancholy scarecrow. Yah! How’d 
it happen, hey?” 

Silently the constable handed him the 
telegram; he read it, scowling. 


“The eleventh,” he repeated. “Just 


before the gh—before that old car 
first appeared!” Then he checked him- 
self, his broad face flooded with crim- 
son; the little eyes blinked furiously. 





“Well, what of it?” he demanded vio- 
lently. “Grace Caldwell ain’t the only 
black-eyed woman ever was in Chau- 
tauqua County. It must’ve been some- 
body eise, that’s all. And we’ve got 
to find out who. 

“Anyhow,” he went on more mildly, 
“we've made a start. If Carson is 
really Jeff Caldwell it explains Salome 
Jacobs’ interest in him; it explains why 
he was so frightened by that old boat, 
and why he went into a delirium when 
Billy yelled ‘Jeff, don’t!’ under his win- 
dow last night. And that’s something.” 

Hopkins sighed; he was gazing 
mournfully at the bare wall. “Yeah,” 
he groaned, “we’ve made a start. We've 
made consid’able many starts ;too many, 
*pears to me. Kinda ’minds me of 
Alviny Ruggles an’ the white sweater 
she was makin’ last year. 

“They was a perfessor out here then, 
f’om some college er another, said she 
made him think of some woman out 
here to Utica—no, Ithaca, it was. 
Somebody’d written a book about her, 
he says. Well, this here Mrs. Molasses 
—fust name was Penny-lopy, I ’mem- 
ber—seems her husband was a travelin’ 
man. Some sort of a dago he was, I 
guess. Well, while he was gone his 
wife was weavin’ him a fancy night- 
shirt on her hand loom—must of been 
a long time ago. An’ seems ever’ night 
she useta ravel out all she’d done the 
day before. I fergit why she done it.” 

He paused, while Ward and the doc- 
tor exchanged amused glances at this 
new version of the tale of Penelope and 
the much-traveling Ulysses; then re- 
sumed his narrative, a melancholy twin- 
kle in his faded eyes. 

“Well, that was the way with Al- 
viny an’ her gray sweater. Start right 
off brisk, she would, an’ knit a few 
inches, terr’ble fast. An’ then she’d 
get into a awful snarl in a minnit er 
so, an’ rip!—out comes the needles, an’ 
she’d ravel the whole business. Alviny, 














he knit all summer on that there black 

‘sweater, an’ ’tain’t done yet. Huh? 
What color’d I say the sweater was? 
Oh, ’twas white—when Alviny started 
onto it.” He subsided into contempla- 
tive silence, his long face solemnly sur- 
prised at the others’ laughter. 

Then Ward returned to the subject. 
“Well,” said he, “the only thing to do 
is to drive out to Lakeside and see 
what we can find. The key to the whole 
thing must be out there somewhere, or 
Mrs. Jacobs wouldn’t be so afraid to 
have us out there.” 

3ut the others disagreed. “It'll take 
all day to patch up that car of yours,” 
objected Hopkins. 

Said Doctor Otis: 

“Don’t be in a hurry, young man. 
Suppose we try to find out first what 
we're to look for. Alice Macy was out 
there; and she saw something. I move 
we talk to her first. Even if that old 
car has been driven, it proves nothing 
more than we already suspect. No; 
we'll go see Alice and make her talk.” 

“She won’t say a word,” declared 
Ward hopelessly. “I’ve tried it.’ 

“Yah!” snapped the doctor. “Think 
you're irresistible, don’t you, young 
man? Well, maybe an old country doc- 
tor can worm something out of her 
even after a beautiful young soldier 


has failed. You wait and see.” He 
rose determinedly. 
Hopkins also heaved himself up. 


“Guess I'll be goin’ on,” he drawled. 
“T gotta little bus’ness to ’tend to, with 
Bill Jacobs. I calc’late t’ make S’loam’s 
boy sorry he ever mixed inta my af- 
fairs!” 

He departed, and Ward and the doc- 
tor started back toward the Carson 
house, 

To the half dozen who waited in the 
outer office Doctor Otis vouchsafed 
only a negligent: “Called out on an 
emergency case. Back after while,” 
and lurched out on swaying bandy legs. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A SUCCESSFUL APPEAL. 


LICE MACY sat alone on the wide 
porch, somber eyes brooding upon 
the still surface of the lake, unsuspi- 
cious of the forces being marshaled 
against her secrets. Ward felt a twinge 
of remorse at their intent; almost he 
resolved to leave the girl what peace 
she might have found, instead of dis- 
turbing her further. He plucked at his 
companion’s sleeve. 
' “Let’s give it up,” he whispered. “I 
know she won't tell us anything. 
What’s the use of making her feel 
badly for nothing?” 

The doctor gave him a cynical glance. 
“Yah! Rot! Chivalric slush, hey? 
Get out then,” he finished unkindly ; 
“T’ll talk to her myself. I was case- 
hardened to that sentimental slop before 


you were born, my son.” And he 
lurched up the steps. 
Perforce Ward followed. He did 


not intend to leave Alice Macy to the 
tender mercies of this cynic. 
The girl looked at them absently, 


then started. “Why, Arthur!” she 
cried. “Back so soon? Where’s the 
carr” 


“Why—why, I had a little accident,” 
replied the boy; he had almost forgot- 
ten it in the strain of this impending 
inquisition. “I'll have it fixed up, of 
course.” 

The girl rose, her face ivory-white. 
“Oh, Arthur!” She sobbed. “You, 
too? What was it? Did it happen out 
at Lakeside Park? But I know it did! 
It must have. Oh, why did you go 
there, when I begged and begged you 
not to?” 

“T wasn’t at Lakeside,” answered the 
boy. “But I was on my way out there,” 
he added honestly. “A front wheel 
came off.” 

Alice gasped. 
have been killed. 
—quick !” 


“Oh! You might 
Tell me all about it 
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he. “Did this young fool tell you that? 
I rode past here yesterday in an ambu- 
lance with another young man who got 
smashed up on the hill here. He’s dead 
now; and the boy that was with him 
is dying.” His voice rose with brutal 
emphasis, “Did Ward tell you that 
those two saved his life, that they were 
killed by broken glass which was spread 
in the road for him?” 

The girl’s eyes closed; her lashes lay 
startlingly black against the pallor of 
her cheeks. She swayed like a broken 
lily, clutching blindly at a pillar. “No,” 
she whispered. “No!” 

“Yes,” declared Otis relentlessly. His 
manner announced that he was not to 
be cajoled by a pretty face or diverted 
from his purpose by any display of 
feminine weakness. In that moment 
Ward almost hated him. “And what’s 
more,” he went on, “it was no accident 
this morning. Some one deliberately 
loosened that front wheel, meaning to 
ditch the car and kill your young man!” 

Alice dropped limply into her chair; 
she did not attempt to deny the impli- 
cation. Her lips moved soundlessly ; 
her eyes were closed. In a moment, 
however, she turned them upon Ward, 
and the boy gasped at the sweetness of 
the revelation which lay unashamed in 
their depths. 

“Arthur!” she whispered. “You'll 
give it up now, won’t you—dear—for 
my sake? Don’t go out that way any 
more!” 

But he could not give up now. 
said he stubbornly, “I must go 
These people, whoever they are, might 
think I was afraid!”’ It is the deepest 
fear of hot, impetuous youth; that some 
one might believe him fearful. 

“Oh,” moaned the girl. “What shall 


I do?” 
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But Doctor Otis intervened, pinning 
her with a keen, probing eye which 
quite disregarded both her beauty and 
her evident distress. 

“That wasn’t the first accident,” said 


Doctor Otis snatched at the opening. 


“Do?” he said. “Have some sense; 
that’s what you’d better do—open up! 
Let us go on in the dark, this way, and 
Salome Jacobs’ll be getting some 
us killed before we get through.” 

“T knew that old hag must have been 
in it, someway. She’s a witch, I tell 
you!” 

“Yah!” said the doctor impatiently ; 
then controlled himself. ‘Witch or not, 
she and that brat of hers came near 
enough to killing Ward here—and it’s 
your fault!” : 

“How?” demanded the girl, startled. 

“Let him go on in the dark, didn’t 
you? Let him start for Lakeside with- 
out even telling him what you saw there 
to frighten you half sick, didn’t you?” 

“Oh!” she moaned. “You're not fair 
to me.” 

“Tf the boy goes on and gets killed,” 
pursued Doctor Otis inexorably, “‘it’ll be 
all your fault!” 

But at this the delicately chiseled 
lips set in a straight line. “Let him 
give it up, then, as I begged him to,” 
said she stubbornly. 

But Ward could be stubborn, too. 
“T’m going on!” he declared. The black 
eyes and the blue clashed for a long 
moment; at last the black ones fell, and 
crept into the 
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still protested weakly. “I’m 
afraid to tell,” she murmured. “Every 
time any one to Lakeside, 
something dreadful has happened. The 
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place is cursed—haunted! First I 
went, and father was shot. Then Ar- 
thur and he was gone 
father got so much worse—and _ then 
Arthur had these accidents. And I’m 
afraid even to talk about it now. But 
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the young one for him!” And then, 
aloud: “Well, talk it out, then; tell your 
sad tale and get it over with. And 
hurry up; I’m due in Buffalo to-night. 
I want to hear Munroe Clarke at the 
Clinical Club dinner.” 

But another thought was troubling 
Arthur. “Before you begin, Alice,” 
said he gravely, “I ought to tell you 
that Ed Hopkins found your pistol in 
the car.” 

She gave him a puzzled look. “What 
of it?” she asked. 

“Why,” he stammered, “it’s a thirty- 
two, like the one they used to shoot 
your father—and it had an empty car- 
tridge in it!” 

Despite her troubles, the girl gave a 
silvery little giggle. “I think it was 
just mean of him!” she protested. “Ed 
Hopkins did that himself! I gave him 
a lift a couple of weeks ago, and he 
shot at a woodchuck. I’d forgotten all 
about it.” 

Flushing, Ward recalled the con- 
stable’s quizzical glance at the little pis- 
tol. Hopkins had given him an object 
lesson upon the foolishness of trying 
to conceal evidence, he reflected grimly. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE DRIVER OF THE GHOST CAR. 


HE doctor looked impatiently at his 
watch. “Come on,” he urged; 
“tell it. I’m in a hurry.” 

And so Alice began her tale. 

“Well,” said she, “you know how 
father scolded that day, because we 
were late for dinner, and how dread- 
fully he acted when I said we’d been 
out to Lakeside.” She broke off, flush- 
ing crimson at the recollection of his 
anger. “Well, I was just terribly an- 
gry at him, I didn’t want anything to 
eat; I just wanted to get away by my- 
self and cool off. I sputtered at you, 


too; didn’t I, Arthur? 
“T took the car out and drove away, 
just as mad as I could be. 


It was 
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wicked for him to scold me so—right 
before you, too. So I started off. I’d 
made up my mind I’d go straight out 
there and drive into the Lakeside Park 
road, just to spite him. And I did. 

“Before I got there I felt a little 
better. I got thinking how sick he 
looked, and wondering if there mustn’t 
be some reason for his forbidding me 
to go that way. He’d been so dread- 
fully earnest about it, you see; he said 
evil would surely come of it. And I 
nearly changed my mind; I was going 
to turn round and go back. But I 
thought how unjust he’d been, and 
finally I went on.” She paused, sigh- 
ing. 

“Well,” she went on, “I turned in 
between those stone pillars and drove 
up the old road. There were lots of 
trees; the branches hung down till I 
could scarcely drive the car under them. 
And then I came out, all of a sudden, 
into a big field. It looked awfully neg- 
lected and desolate, as though nobody’d 
been there for years and years. I drove 
along between two overgrown rows 
of hedge for a way, and then came to 
a stone wall with rusty old gates in it. 
Behind was this old house, all covered 
with vines. It was a creepy-looking 
place; I began to wish I’d never come. 
Then I saw a motor cycle lying on its 
side in the grass, and I thought there 
must be somebody alive round there, 
and so I went on. The old house 
seemed to be drawing me; I felt fas- 
cinated, like a bird must when a snake 
looks at it. 

“At first the place looked as if it 
had just been left alone a few minutes 
ago. The windows were curtained, and 
there were chairs and magazines on the 
porch, and all; but even then I was sure 
nobody lived there. When I came closer 
I could see everything was mildewed 
and deserted. The vine had grown all 
over the veranda and across the win- 
dows and the door, sealing it better than 
any lock. I stood there, staring at 
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things and wondering, and something 
came over me. I don’t know how to 
describe it, only that it was as if the 
empty house had a voice of its own and 
whispered to me. 

“Go away, girl,’ it seemed to say. 
‘You are still alive; there’s no place 
for you here. I am a house of death 
and dread and desolation. Go away 
before you disturb the uneasy spirits 
of my dead and they take revenge on 
you!” 

Her eyes widened, as though gazing 
through a veil at strange, half-seen vi- 
sions; her hushed voice, touched with 
fear, dropped to an alien timbre, It 
was as though she repeated words actu- 
ally heard. The two listening looked at 
each other uneasily. 

“Well,” Alice went on in the half- 
apologetic tones of one repeating the 
remembered terrors of a dream, “then 
I heard a rustling in the grass behind 
the hedge. I looked ’round, but there 
was nobody there; I knew there 
wouldn’t be. I knew, someway, there 
couldn’t be any natural, living thing in 
that place. But I couldn’t run away. 
I tried to, but my feet were like lead. 
I think I must have been hypnotized 
—hbewitched. I couldn’t help it; I just 
had to stay. My feet carried me ’round 
to the back, where somebody had left a 
washing half done. The tubs stood on 
the kitchen porch; I wondered if the 
washwoman was dead, too. 

“Behind the house were big ruinous 
barns ; swallows flew in and out through 
great gaps where the boards had fallen 
down. The nearest one leaned way 
over to one side; I wondered how it 
stood up at all. It looked as if I could 
have tipped it over just by a touch. 
And right under it, almost, was a little 
old building, like a carriage house or a 
garage. It had wide swinging doors, 
and they stood open.” 

“Open!” interrupted Ward excitedly. 
“You say they were open?” 


She nodded wonderingly. “Wide 
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open. And I walked up to them and 
looked in. It was dark in there. I 
looked and looked, and after a while 
I began to see things dimly, all dusty 
and cobwebbed. There was an old car- 
riage on one side, and on the other’— 
her voice shook—“a forlorn-looking old 
motor car. It had a queer old square 
hood, and the radiator cap was as big 
as a saucer. The tires were all flat, 
and the top was torn and rotted away; 
a flap hung down over the wheel, al- 
most touching it. It had tarnished brass 
rods, running up from the fenders— 
but you saw it, Arthur. It drove past 
here. It was the same one; I know 
it was!” 

“Go on!” urged Doctor Otis impa- 
tiently. He sat far forward in his 
chair, hands upon his widely separated 
knees ; his bright little eyes were intent 
upon her tale. 

“It gave me the strangest feeling,” 
resumed the girl. “Someway I knew 
that old car had a curse on it. It 
seemed to talk of wickedness, to carry 
with it the atmosphere of some terrible 
thing done long ago. I imagined that 
all that tragedy, whatever it was, had 
been locked up here with the old auto 
until it had soaked into every corner 
—until the very walls creaked with the 
weight of some terrible secret. I sup- 
pose you think me very foolish,” she 
apologized, with a deprecating look at 
Arthur. Then she went on, in the 
measured periods of one who, moved 
beyond strives to 
describe indescribable things. 

“And here was the strangest thing 
of all. I crept up to the car so care- 
fully, and put my hand on it. The 
dust came away in great, thick, cob- 
webby layers, all over my glove; but 


self-consciousness, 


under it the varnish was bright and 
new. It must have stood in that barn 
for years and years, almost ever since 
And it was a Winston, 
I know 


it was bought. 
made in either 1905 or 1906. 
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—my own father had one just like it, 
when I was a little girl, And I looked 
into the tonneau, and in the high back 
of it were two little round holes, like 
bullet holes! 

“That was too much for me. I didn’t 
dare look down into the bottom of the 
car, for fear I’d see the moldering 
skeleton of a murdered man lying there. 
I turned ’round to run away—and then 
I screamed! 

“A woman stood right behind me— 
the strangest-looking woman! She was 
very tall and thin, and her bony face 
was all eyes, so big and black and dread- 
ful looking. She had on an old stained 
dress with those funny sleeves they 
used to wear about fifteen years azo, 
biggest at the wrists; ‘bishop sleeves,’ 
they called them, I remember. 
had black hair, cut short all over her 
head, with one great streak of snow- 
white in it—and there was a long, 
wicked-looking scar right from her eye- 
brows to the back of her head. 

“Oh, such a terrible woman! I knew 
right away that she couldn’t be any- 
thing human. She’d been dead for 
years and years, locked up in that aw- 
ful place with all the other dead, for- 
gotten things. She was a ghost! I 
just stared at her and made funny 
noises in my throat; I couldn’t help 
it. I couldn’t speak; I couldn’t even 
whisper. 

“And after a minute she spoke, look- 
ing at me out of those dreadful dead 
eyes. Her voice creaked and groaned, 
just like the pump of that rusty old 
windmill back on the hill, as if she 
hadn’t tried to talk for centuries. And 
yet it sounded natural, coming from her. 
I felt—oh, I can’t tell you how I felt! 
It was too ghastly. 


And she 


“Who are you, woman?’ she asked 
me; and her eyes shone, there in the 
dark, like a cat’s eyes. I tried twice 
to answer, my throat was so dry. But 


finally, ‘Alice Carson,’ I told her; ‘no, 
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I was so mixed up, I 
couldn’t remember which it was. 
““Carson!’ said she; and I thought 


I mean Macy.’ 


‘Is your 
himself 


she was going to strike me. 
father the man who calls 
George Carson?’ 

“T just nodded my head; I couldn't 
say a word. 

“*Ah-h-h!’ she said, like that. 
‘Ah-h-h!’ It was the most dreadful 
sound I ever heard. ‘So you have come 
to spy? Not matter! Nothing matters 
now. [or I am going to visit this man 
who calls himself George Carson—to 
visit him, and bring him a message from 
the dead!’ 

“Well, I knew she must be dead, but 
it made it worse, someway, to hear her 
say so. 

“\W-who are you?’ I asked her; and 
her eyes just got bigger and bigger, 
and blacker and blacker. She seemed 
to grow taller. 

“T am a ghost,” she whispered, in 
the awful, grating voice. ‘I am a ghost, 
from his dead past—long dead, yet un- 
buried! I go to bring the curse home 
to him.’ 

“I guess I must have fainted then. 
When I came to myself I was all alone 
in that dark place. The strange woman 
was gone, and the old motor car was 
gone, too. The doors were shut, and 
I ran to them and beat on them, and 


screamed and screamed. But they 
were locked; I couldn’t get out. I 
thought I'd go crazy! I must have 


stayed in there for two hours—all alone. 
The wind came up and howled and 
whistled and chuckled under the eaves 
like the voices of the dead, calling 
calling. 


It blew in through the cracks 
and moved the dust-cloth that was over 
the carriage, like shrouded arms waving 
at me. And there were tiny whisper- 
ings and scurryings in the walls. Mice, 
perhaps; but they frightened me. And 
then it began to thunder, and the sky 
got dark. There wasn’t any more light 
through the dirty window; it was just 
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black in there. And all the little sounds 
and flutterings—oh! I thought I’d 
surely die, there in the dark, locked in 
and forgotten. And there I’d lie, with all 
those other dead things, and nobody’d 
ever know what had become of me. I 
wondered if you’d hunt for me, Arthur, 
boy—and maybe come to that horrible 
old place years from now, when you are 
an old, old man, and find nothing but 
my bones there on the floor.” She 
stopped, shuddering, and hid her face. 

“Well,” she went on at last, “it stayed 
dark an awful while, and then began to 
get lighter. I thought I must have been 
there all night and that the morning 
was coming on. Finally I heard the 
most dreadful clanking and banging 
outside, and I knew it was the ghost 
car coming back after me. I screamed 
again, I think, and ran around like mad, 
looking for a place to hide. And then 
somebody unlocked the doors, and they 
swung back and the blessed, blessed 
daylight came in. I was so glad, for 
a minute. 

“But that same dreadful woman 
stood in the doorway, and I didn’t dare 
run past her. She peered into the dark 
with her great ghost’s eyes, and ‘Who’s 
there?’ she said, as if she’d forgotten 
all about me. Perhaps she had; her 
voice sounded as if she’d forgotten how 
to talk, even. 

“Then, ‘Oh, it’s you!’ she said. ‘Well, 
I have seen the man who calls himself 
Carson—and the curse has come upon 
him! Go now, child.’ It sounded as 
if she was trying to be kind to me, and 
had forgotten how, as she had forgot- 
ten everything else. ‘Go, child. Go 
back to him, and be happy, if you can, 





near his black soul. Be happy, as I 
was once—when I was young and 
strong and alive, as you are!’ And 


then she laughed; such a terrible, hope- 
less, despairing laugh. It rings in my 
ears still. 

“TI started to creep out past her, but 
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she put out her hand. She didn’t touch 
me; she never touched me at all. I 
don’t believe she could. I think my 
hand would have gone right through 
her, like mist. 

“*Stop!’ she said. ‘Remember, child, 
if you breathe one word of this, if you 
tell one human soul how you came here 
and disturbed the rest of us poor dead’ 
—I suppose I must have looked startled, 


seeing her all alone there, for she 
laughed again. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘my 
mother and Ed are here, too. Don’t 


you see them out in my automobile? 
They’ve been for a ride with me—a 
little family party, to call on my brother 
Jeff!’ And she pointed out at the old 
car. 

“It had been empty a minute before, 
I knew; but now I didn’t dare to look 


at it. I might have seen more ghosts 
sitting there! But she was _ talking 


again, and shaking her bony finger at 
me. 

“Dare to speak of this,’”’ she threat- 
ened, ‘come here again, and the black 
curse that is on him shall spread and 
cover you—yes, and all you love!’ 

“And with that I cried out something 
and just ran past her and back to my 
own car. I climbed in and started it— 
I thought the motor would never catch 
—and raced away as fast as I could. 
When I came to the gates the motor 
cycle was gone. I didn’t dare look 
‘round until I was safe on the State 
road; then I slowed up and looked at 
the auto clock. I’d only been in there 
two hours; I thought surely it had been 
days and days! I looked to see if my 
hair had turned white,” she finished 
simply. “And that’s all. 

“Then I began to think, and wonder 
what dreadful things had happened to 
father and—and all of you. So I drove 
home as fast as I could; I didn’t eve 
know it had been raining until I too 
And I found father 


” 
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off my wet things. 
had been shot!” 








CHAPTER XXV. 
INCREDULITY. 

THE two men still leaned forward, 
eyes intent upon the picture she 
had drawn. She glanced from one 

the other appealingly. 
“Now do you wonder,” she asked in 
a pathetic voice, “that I was afraid to 
talk? Do you blame me for thinking 
there was a curse on our family? There 
is! If I’d never disturbed the shadows 
of that haunted place it wouldn't have 


+ 


tO 


come. Do you blame me?” she re- 
peated. 
“No,” declared Arthur sincerely. 


And “No,” echoed Doctor Otis, albeit 
with visible reluctance. 

He gazed intently at Alice. “And so 
you believe,” he inquired, “that you 
stirred up a nest of spirits—that you 
really saw ghosts?” 

She nodded, unspeaking. 

“And you,” turning to Ward, “be- 
lieve, of course, that she saw the ghost 
of Grace Caldweil, dead and drowned 
in the Niagara River two weeks 
come back to shoot Carson or Caldwell 





ago, 


or whoever he is?” 

The doctor restrained himself with 
evident difficulty, awaiting Ward's re- 
ply. His color deepened slowly; the 
two crests of rusty hair erected them- 
selves, as does the ruff of an 
collie; his clenched hands crept up and 
out. 

“Yes,” 
else?” 

“Yah!” 

Then the wide lips compressed them- 
selves upon the imminent outburst. The 
freckled face crimsoned in suppressed 
anger; the doctor's little blinking eyes 
turned an infuriated glare upon the 
luckless youth before him. 

“Yah!” he repeated, and stopped in 
a disgust too deep to be relieved by one 
of his familiar explosions of speech. 
“Well, I don’t,” he went on, his voice 
low but emphatic. “I don’t! You 


angry 


said the boy simply. ‘Who 
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hear? §I—don’t—believe—any—such 
—rot! I'll believe in ghosts when I 
see one, and not until! 

“Tt was Grace Caldwell, all right,” 
he said, still in that restrained, careful 
manner. ‘Looked just as I remember 
her at the trial, only for the white hair; 
head ail shaved, and a great’ gash clean 
across it. But if it was Grace Cald- 





well, she’s not dead; that’s all! They 
didn’t find her body, anyhow. Of 
course she was mute—aphasic. But 


aphasias do recover, sometimes—and 
Alice described her as talking as if 
she’d forgotten how. No, she didn’t 
drown at ali; she must have escaped, 
and come out to the old place. Insane 
people have queer fancies; and it’s quite 
evident that she’s still crazy.” 

He stopped to look at his watch. 
“Almost two! Got to hustle. T’ll take 
a look at Carson, now I’m here, run 
home and see those patients, get a bite 
to eat and hurry into Jamestown for 
train. I told you I was going in 
to Buffalo to-night to a dinner? Well, 
I'll just stay over, and in the morning 
I’ll go out to this Rest-Haven place and 
see Doctor Lawlor and find out ex- 
actly what did happen there. Ghosts, 
hey? Rot!’ And he stalked into the 
house. 

There he remained for half an hour 
or more, and at last emerged, shaking 
his head as though puzzled. 

“Can’t understand the fellow,” he 
grumbled. “No fever; no distension. 
Seems to be doing well enough—but I 
bet he’s going to die on me, spite of 
everything. Just out of obstinacy, too. 
Hey? Still delirious? No, he’s clear 
enough. But he still insists there’s a 
ghost after him. Calling him, he says 
—and he’s got to go. Presume he will, 


my 


too.” 
He lumbered down the steps and 
waddled off toward his own house. 


“You wait till I get back from Buffalo,” 
he called shoulder. “Then 
we'll see about these idiotic phantoms !” 


over his 

















Left together, the two young people 
gazed at each other with the shy gaze 
of love as yet unconfessed. Then Ar- 
thur’s hand stole out to cover the girl’s 
slim fingers. 

“Poor child,” he whispered; “poor 
little girl!” though she was almost as 
tall as himself, he used the lover’s di- 
minutive. “It must have been dread- 
ful. How I wish ia 

He fell silent, longing for the right 
to carry her far away from all this 
sordid atmosphere of crime and suffer- 
ing, to some fortunate isle of love and 
happiness. 

Her fingers settled more comfortably 
in his; she sighed, gazing at him with 
tender, brooding eyes. The words of 
avowal trembled on his lips, but he 
held them back. He could not take 
advantage of her troubles. He must 
wait—wait until this thing should be 
settled, until the clouds rolled back, 
leaving her life in sunlight once more. 
Then he could speak freely. 

With a little frown for the delay he 
rose. 

“Whatever the doctor finds out in 
Buffalo,” said he, “we'll have to go back 
to Lakeside Park, sooner or later. The 
answer to all our questions is out there, 
somewhere, I’m sure.” 

Alice sighed once more, fearfully. 
“I’m afraid the answer will be death,” 
she murmured. “But you’re right; we 
must go there once more.” 

He looked at her for a moment. 

“Yes, we!” she repeated. “You 
don’t think I’m going to let you go 
alone do you—after all this danger? 
No, I’m going, too. I don’t feel quite 
so scared when you're along,” she con- 
fessed with sweet naivete. Then her 
face clouded once more. “But I am 
scared,” she declared. “The way Doc- 
tor Otis talked, it all seemed so fool- 
ish and T was ready to believe I’d im- 
agined a whole lot. But now he’s gone 
it all comes over me again. Oh, Ar- 





thur, you never saw anybody like that 
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She was a ghost; I 


dreadful woman! 
know she was!” 

Ward sighed perplexedly. “I don’t 
know,” he confessed. “A lot of strange 
things have happened. I’m going down 
to see if your car is fixed yet. Want 
to come along?” 

Alice nodded. “I’m not going to be 
left alone any more,” she declared. 
“Was it badly smashed?” 

“Why, not very, I hope. Enough so 
I shall hate to pay for it, probably.” 

“Of course you shan’t pay for it,” 
declared the girl warmly. “The idea! 
You were using it on our business 
Father will pay for it, of course!” 

But when they reached the garage 
it seemed that there need be no argu- 
ment about the cost. The yellow car 
stood out in front, and Billy Jacobs was 
giving a last, unnecessary polish to its 
shining sides; an extraordinary humble 
and affable- Billy Jacobs, who even 
doffed his greasy cap in greeting. 

“Yessum, Miss Alice—yessir, Mr. 
Ward,” said he confusedly. “Jus’ 
polishin’ ’er up a bit for you. All fixed 
up good, she is; tuned ’er, an’ ever’- 
thing. You c’n get right in.” 

“What’s the damage, son?” 
Ward. 

Billy kicked at one tire, flushing un- 
easily under his coat of grease. “Why, 
*tain’t nothin’, mister,” he mumbled. 
“Didn’t take me hardly no time at all; 
jus’ fixed that wheel on an’ brought ’er 
down here. ’Sall right, mister,” He 
paused, swallowing hard. “I—TI was 
glad to_fix it fer ye,” he finished des- 


inquired 


perately. 

Ward eyed him a moment, saying 
nothing. Ed Hopkins must have used 
some very cogent arguments upon this 
young man, he thought. A jewel, that 
man Hopkins! He was glad he had 
left things to the constable; there was 
something rather pathetic in the dis- 
quiet of this half-grown youth. 

“Good boy, Billy,” said he kindly; 
and helped Alice into the car. 
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They drove about for a time, the 
motor running wonderfully after young 
Jacobs’ expert ministrations, then 
turned homeward. 

“I feel as though I ought to be there,” 
Alice explained. “Of course, there's 
nothing | can do—father doesn’t even 
I'd rather 


want me in the room—but 


be close by.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE DOCTOR'S RETURN 
S° the afternoon passed, and the 
night. Next morning the sick man 
seemed a little better ; after a good sleep 
things brighter to both the 
young people. They even essayed a 
few mild jests at 


looked 


the breakfast table. 

Both felt that the mystery was now 
in process of solution. Despite his ec- 
centricities Doctor Otis was a man to 
inspire confidence; they leaned upon 
the memory of his sturdy skepticism 
and were comforted thereby. 

After breakfast they went out to the 
porch and sat in the morning sun to 
await his return. Here Mrs. Carson 
joined them, and the three talked de- 
sultorily for a time. 

Opposite, old Mrs. Jacobs brooded 
on her stoop, staring at them with even 
more than her usual malignant interest. 
Her manner betrayed a certain agita- 
tion; she grimaced continually and 
tapped the floor with her thick cane. 

“What’s she look at us so for?” asked 
Mrs. Carson finally. “She makes me 
nervous. I believe I'll go in.” 

As she rose, the old woman opposite 
half raised herself in her chair, extend- 
ing one thin crooked arm as though 
about to then subsided 
more, as her son rattled up on his mo- 
tor cycle with a side car attached. 

He was about to drive by, when she 
screamed after him: “Where ye goin’, 
Billy ?” 

Stopping the motor, the boy called 
over his shoulder, “Gotta go into James- 

5B ps 


speak, once 
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town fer parts fer that Gulick o’ Tan- 


ner’s. Back by sundown!” And he 
drove on. 

A few minutes later the familiar 
sounds of Doctor Otis’ battered car 


came to their ears. He swung ’round 
the corner, coming from Jamestown, 
and pulled up in front of the Carson 
house. Leaving the little car in the 
road, he panted up the steps, every ges- 
ture speaking important news. 

“T got it!” he declared triumphantly. 
“Phew!” He pulled off his plaid cap 
and mopped a heated brow, leaving his 
hair more grotesquely disordered than 
before. “Ward, you go get Hopkins 
—right away! Take my car.” 

His tone was imperative, foretelling 
important disclosures. Ward hurried 
down the steps and drove off in the 
clanking automobile, which hopped over 
the smooth road with a jerky motion 
strikingly unlike the smooth speed of 
the big roadster. 

But it moved; within five minutes he 
had reached the litle house boat. 

At his hail Hopkins poked out his 
head. “’Smatter?” he inquired. “Jus’ 
cookin’ me a bite.” Indeed, it was al- 
most noon. 

“Doctor Otis wants you,” called the 
boy, above the rattle of the noisy mo- 
tor; “up at our place. Come along!” 

With leisurely speed the constable 
emerged from his cabin and clambered 
into the little car. ‘“Giddap, son,”. he 
drawled. “So Doc’s got a hen on, some 
‘ers? I s’spicioned mebbe he might, 
onct he got goin’. What’d he get outa 
Miss Alice yestiddy ?” 

“She went out to Lakeside,” an- 
swered Ward briefly. “Saw some 
woman out there; Grace Caldwell—or 
her ghost. Here we are.” 

They climbed out and mounted the 
wide steps under the intense, blinking 
gaze of Mrs. Jacobs. 

Alice and Doctor Otis sat side by 
side on the porch. Scarcely waiting 
for them to arrive, the latter began. 
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“All rot,” he jeered, “this ghost stuff 
—rot I told you! Didn’t even have 
to go to Rest-Haven—saw Lawlor at 
that dinner. Told me all about it. 
Decent chap, Lawlor. 

“Well, he’s had Grace Caldwell out 
there ever since the murders. Told 
me all about her; complete traumatic 
motor aphasia—interesting case. But 
you wouldn’t understand it. Anyhow, 
she’s been there, right along. Expenses 
all paid through some lawyer—Cali- 
fornia first; last few years, St. Paul. 
Instructions: give her every care, but 
avoid all notoriety. Never any visitors 
but one; old woman, last month, all 
crippled up with arthritis deformans— 
evidently Salome Jacobs. 

“Seemed brighter lately; tried to talk 
at times. Then, the eleventh, escaped ; 
stole nurse’s keys. Reported to the 
police without giving name, because of 
orders about notoriety; that’s why no- 
body out here knew about it. 

“Well, they hunted all over; finally 
found somebody’d seen her—scar on 
head and all, walking down to the river 
near Fort Porter. About dusk, it was. 
And they found the coat she’d worn, 
down in the water, pockets full of 
stones. No more trace of her: decided 
she must have killed herself. Too 
crazy to be about long without attract- 
ing attention, you see. Reported to 
firm of lawyers in Minnesota that she 
was dead, and notified State Hospital 
Commission, and gave it up. Funny 
thing, too; Lawlor said two days after 
she’d gone somebody called up on long 
distance—from Amidon Point, it was. 
A man’s voice. Asked for Grace Cald- 
well, and when Lawlor said she was 
dead he yelled something or another. 
And then the connection broke. That 
must have been Carson, the night you 
came. 

“So that’s all they had; just prob- 
ability. Body not found or anything.” 
He inflated his chest with obvious pride. 
“And right there’s where Old Doctor 
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Otis, ‘the Chautauqua County sleuth,’ 


hopped onto the trail. I figured if it 
was Grace Caldwell Alice here saw out 
at Lakeside she must have come by 
train; too far for motoring to be likely. 
So I started where they’d left off; went 
straight to Exchange Street. Found 
the gateman on duty evening of the 
eleventh; talked to him. Had he seen a 
tall, skinny, black-eyed woman, scar all 
across her head? 

“Yah! Too much afraid of ‘notori- 
ety,’ that man Lawlor. Sure, he’d seen 
her; queerest bunch, said he, that’d 
come through that gate in years. There 
was three of ’em—black, sulky-looking 
boy ; little, bent, crippled-up woman that 
kept making faces at him; and this 
other one. Noticed ’em particularly be- 
cause she kept talking in a funny, croak- 
ing kind of voice. 

“You don’t need three tickets,’ she 
kept saying. ‘You hadn’t ought to’ve 
bought three tickets; two’s enough. 
There’s only you and the boy, Sal-o-me. 
Why did you get a ticket for me? 
Ghosts don’t need railroad tickets!’ 

“Naturally enough that fixed ’em in 
his mind. Sure, he remembered ’em 
—who wouldn’t? Even remembered 
where they were going; three tickets to 
Westfield, New York—one way.” 

He glared at them all impartially. 
“So there you are, with your fool talk 
about ‘ghosts,’ ” he finished. “You saw 
somebody all right, Alice, and it was 
Grace Caldwell, too—in the flesh, and 
no spirit.” 

“But I don’t understand,” protested 
the girl. “Who is this Grace Caldwell, 
and why should she want to curse 
father?” For Ward had not had the 
heart to tell her his suspicions of Car- 
son’s identity; nor did she know the 
story of the Caldwell murders. 

The doctor’s eyes softened as he 
stared at her. “Never you mind about 
that, young woman,” said he gruffly. 
Evidently even this man’s truculence 
had limits. “You’ve had_ troubles 
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enough. Well, Ed, now you know what 
I want of you. Grace Caldwell’s out 
there at Lakeside. The Jacobs woman 
brought her, and left her there alone 
—a helpless lunatic. Dangerous, too 
—look what she’s done already! We 
can’t leave her there. Got to go get 
her; take her into the State Hospital 
this time. Be safe there. Start right 
away. You come along; make it legal. 
I’m health officer, you know.” 

“T ain’t had no dinner,’ 
Hopkins plaintively. “An’ how c’n J 
make it legal, huh? You got the au- 
thority, bein’ health officer.” 

Doctor Otis glared at him. “Author- 
<ing and entering?” he in- 
“That’s a locked house 
fourteen years. Think 
going to offer 


objected 


ity for breal 
quired acidly. 
—has been for 
Carson-Caldwell here’s 
us his keys—even if he’s got any? I 
don’t intend to have Hi Dudley howling 
next time the board of 
meets, about how the health officer’s 
nny 2g his authority, and let the town 
i agg ® damage suit. You start right 
nei Ed Hopkins; go get me a search 
varrant. Hurry now !” 

The constabie rose obediently, but his 
lean face was mournful. “Awr ight, 
doc,” he moaned. “But ain’t I goin’ t’ 
git no dinner?” 

“Oh, dinner!” roared Otis. “Yah!” 
Then he smiled unwillingly. 
a lot to get you warmed up, dont it, 
Ed? Go on and get your darned old 
dinner, and hurry up about it!” 

The girl intervened, eyes wide with 
excitement. There was a touch of 
color in her cheek. “Where must you 
go for a search warrant, Mr. Hopkins?” 
she asked. 

“Over the county court, there to 
Mayville. Twelve miles,” murmured 
the constable. 

“Well,” cried Alice, “we'll take you 
—Arthur and I, in my car. And we 
can get that dinner for you there, too. 
I'll stand treat. How’s that, doctor?” 

“All right,” was that gentleman's im- 


supervisors 


“Takes 
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“Settle it among 
yourselves—/ don’t care. Only get go- 
ing, for Pete’s sake! Want to get out 
there before dark, remember. So hurry 
And biege you're gone, I'll be gitting 
my own dinner.” 

With a wide grin at the constable he 
lurched down the steps to his car and 
drove it into his own yard. 

Ward backed the yellow roadster out 
and brought it ’round to the front of 
the house, while Alice and the constable 
descended the steps to him, followed by 
the watchful eyes of old Mrs. Jacobs, 

This lady evidently realized that 
something important was about to hap 
pen. Her jerking features expressed 
deep anxiety. She half rose, and 
dropped back again, fiddling with her 
thick cane. At last, as Hopkins started 
to clamber into the back seat of the 
roadster, she could bear it no longer. 
Hey, Ed!” she called shrilly. “You, 
Ed Hopkins! C’me ’ere.” 

The constable looked at her, 
tively. “What ye want?” 


House of Carson 


patient response. 


reflec- 
he inquired. 


“T’m in a hurry, S’loam.” 
“In a hurry, be ye?” Her voice rose 


toa scream. “So be I! You set right 
there, Ed Hopkins. I’m comin’ out.” 

With a painful effort she heaved her- 
self out of the old armchair. Leaning 
heavily on the crutch-handled stick she 
hobbled down the steps and toward 
them, one crippled hand pressed to the 
small of her bent back. When she 
reached the side of the car she peered 
up at them, her twitching face anxious, 
and demanded: 

“Where ye goin’?” 

The constable deliberated for a mo- 
ment. “Ain’t you mixed up in this 
business just a mite too much already, 
S’loam?” he asked mildly. “But we 
might’s well tell ye; don’t know’s it 
makes much diff’rence now. Goin’ out 
to Lakeside Park, S’loam. Uh-huh! 
Out to the old Caldwell place, to look 
’round a mite.” He spat into the ditch. 

But his words had infuriated the old 
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lady. “No, you ain’t, neither!” she 
asserted defiantly. “You ain’t neither! 
Not one step.” She shook her heavy 
stick at them menacingly. 

Hopkins looked down at her with a 
sort of pity in his faded eyes. “Ain’t 
no use takin’ on like that, S’loam,” he 
soothed her. “ ’Sgot to be done. Goin’ 
aft’ a search warrant right now.” 

“T’ll stop ye!” shrieked the old 
woman as Ward, anxious to end this 
unpleasant scene, started the car. She 
stood in the road, gazing after them; 
glancing back, Ward saw her shake 
the crutch-handled stick. 

“Search warrant er no search war- 
rant, I’ll stop ye!” she promised. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED PROTEST. 


HEIR business at the court done, 
and the constable’s dinner duly 
served him, the oddly assorted trio 
drove swiftly back toward Amidon 
Point. The whole expedition had taken 
little more than an hour. 

Old Mrs. Jacobs was in her wonted 
seat upon the narrow stoop, no longer 
agitated. She glared boldly at them; 
her twitching face expressed vindic- 
tive triumph. She did not speak. 

Leaving the car at the side of the 
road the three started toward the big 
house. The porch was deserted, but 
from within came a tearful voice. Alice 
stopped, grasping Ward’s wrist. 

“Something has happened,” she cried. 
“Something has gone wrong again. Oh, 
dear, I knew we ought not to have 
done this.” 

“C’me on, 
the search warrant. 
up, now.” 

The three hurried up the steps and 
Flere stood Doc- 
while a 


” 


urged Hopkins, waving 
“Got t’ finish it 


into the living room. 
tor Otis, scowling angrily, 


flushed, tearful nurse made agitated 
apology. 
“T know I oughtn’t to have done it, 
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doctor—but I was so dreadfully tired, 
being up two nights with him, and 
everything. And he was perfectly com- 
fortable, sleeping like a baby, and I 
just dropped off in my chair—there 
wasn’t anything to do for him until 
three, anyway. And how was I to 
know she’d sneak in that way? I sup- 
posed of course Mrs. Carson or some- 
body would be about.” 

“Yah!” snorted the doctor. “Cut the 
alibis—get to it! What happened?” 

Thus admonished, the frightened girl 
sniffed and resumed her hesitating 
story. 

“Well, the first I knew was hearing 
Mr. Carson say ‘Salome!’ in a perfectly 
dreadful voice. I opened my eyes and 
looked around, and there was a little, 
humped-over woman there by the bed 
—that awful old woman from across 
the street. She was all dressed in black, 
and leaning on a big stick, making the 
most terrible faces. She looked just 
like a witch; it gave me such a start. 

“*Yes, it’s Sal-o-me,’ she said, just 
glaring at the poor man. ‘And you 
know what they was going to do, now 
and I look for you to stop it, Jeff 
Caldwell,’ she said. ‘Keep those folks 
away from Lakeside—you her? They’s 
somebody out there you wouldn’t want 
’em to meet. Know who it is, Jeff 
Caldwell?’ And she leaned ’way over 
and put her face right down to his. 
‘It’s a ghost!’ she whispered. And then 
she turned around and hobbled out, be- 
fore I could move to stop her. That 
was just a minute ago—and I called you 
right away, doctor,” she finished de- 
fensively. 

“Yah!” 
nerve of that old hag! 
'ving down; and she knew 








Otis. “The 
Mrs. Carson 


cried Doctor 
was upstairs 
you two’d 
told her what for, too—didn’t you?” 
The constable hung his head. “Didn’t 


fone away. I suppose you 


think it was 
“She couldn’t do nothing about it. 


any harm,” he muttered. 
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“Well, she did, just the same. And 
now I suppose we're in for a time with 
Carson. A fine mess you’ve made, be- 
tween your loose inouth and this dum- 
my’s sleepy head. Yah!” 

“He wants to see you, doctor,” 
the nurse timidly. “He s 


said 


\ 


iys he’s got 
to see you right away—and Mr. Ward 
Mr. Hopkins, too——all three of 
up in bed, waiting 
for you, and he looks just terrible!” 

Doctor Otis sighed. ‘“We’re in for 
it now,” he declared. ‘‘Let’s get it over 
with. Come along, you two!” 

So the three men 
room. 

As the nurse had said, Carson 
sitting up in his bed, gazing impatiently 
at the door from haunted eyes. His 
face was dead white, with a curious, 
puttylike undercolor; it was scarcely 
distinguishable from his white beard. 
Tiny droplets of sweat stood out on his 
forehead; about his nostrils was that 
sharp, pinched look, and over his whole 
face that strange, gray shadow which 
old women call the “linger of Death.” 
Looking at him, Ward knew that his 
life was flaring up in one last effort, 
like the flame of a dying candle. 

The white lips opened and he spoke 
steadily enough, but in a hoarse, un- 
natural tone, as of one already dead. 

“You are going to Lakeside Park,” 
said he. “No, don’t interrupt,” as the 
doctor stepped forward with open 
mouth ; “my time is short.” He paused, 
gasping, then went on with renewed 
strength. “I forbid it. You cannot 
go.” His pale gaze challenged them. 

It was Hopkins who answered, his 
drawling voice commiseratingly low- 
ered. “Sorry, Mr. Carson. ’Sgot t’ be 
done.” 

“No,” said the sick man flatly. ‘““Doc- 


and 


you. He’s sitting 
7 1 


entered the sick 
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tor, go to the safe in my study. 
open. Bring me my dispatch box.” 

Otis vanished and presently returned, 
bearing a rusty old metal box, secured 
with two padlocks. 

The sick man fumbled at his throat 
with feeble fingers. 
cried fearfully. “\Vhere are my keys?” 

The nurse, who had tiptoed in, un- 
noticed, snatched a little bag from the 
bedside stand. Two long ends of tape 
dangled from it. “Do you mean this, 
Mr. Carson?” she asked. “I took it off 


“My keys,” he 


your neck before the operation.” 

Iie snatched at it greedily, and 
opened the tiny bag, drawing out two 
“Always on my 
“always.” He un- 
box and swung 


small, rusted keys. 
neck,” he muttered ; 
locked the dispatch 
back its creaking lid. A mass of news- 
paper clippings lay exposed. Ward's 
eye caught an old headline: “Geofirey 
Caldwell Arraigned To-day!” 

Carson’s trembling hands plowed 
through the litter, turning it out onto 
the bed. From the very bottom of the 
box he brought forth a long, legal- 
looking envelope. 

“There,” he whispered, thrusting it 
toward the doctor, who stood nearest. 
“All there. Read.” 

Opening the envelope, Otis un- 
folded a stiff yellowed document, sealed 
with red wax. “Why,” he cried, “it’s 
a deed! A deed to ‘the Caldwell estate, 
known as [Lakeside Park,’” he read 
slowly. “And made out to Geoffrey 
Caldwell!” 

The haunted gray-green eyes met his 
unflinchingly, grave with the dignity of 
imminent death. 

“T am Geoffrey Caldwell,” answered 
the sick man clearly. “I own that prop- 


erty; and I forbid you to enter it!” 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
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FTER a three-weeks’ man hunt 
in the West, Burton Enderby, 
head of the Haldane Detec- 
tive Agency, returned to his 

office with the entirely normal expec- 
tation of taking several days’ rest be- 
fore engaging himself again upon a 
case. His every efficient assistants 
were perfectly competent to relieve him 
of all work as long as he wished; and 
as a matter of fact he personally in- 
terested himself only in the most im- 
portant or most baffling of the com- 
missions that came into his office. It 
was partly with a view to avoiding un- 
necessary exertion on behalf of insist- 
ent clients, and partly from a natural 
desire to avoid the limelight, that his 
business, instead of bearing his own 
name, still operated under the desig- 
nation which had been given to it by 
his predecessor, who several years be- 
fore had retired and sold to Enderby 
a small and unimportant investigation 
bureau which, under the latter’s man- 
agement, had become one of the best 
and largest aggregations of private de- 
tective ability in the country. 

Enderby frowned as the young lady 
who served as his secretary delivered 
the message. 

“H’m! Ferdinand Mann-Marston— 
that fish-blooded, hyphenated million- 
aire! Must see me personally, must 
he? Wonder if somebody has been 


throwing a bomb-plot scare into him? 


You say he told you it’s a personal and 
not a business matter?” 

“Yes,” replied the young 
gravely. “Of utmost moment. 
are his very words.” 

“Of course, of course!” exclaimed 
Enderby in disgust, thinking of his 
promised vacation. “Anything that 
touches him personally is of utmost 
moment—to him. Probably his butler 
has neglected to say ‘sir’ to him, so 
he suspects him of being an anarchist. 
When did he call up?” 

“Yesterday, about noon, the first 
time,” said the girl. “He called up 
again late in the afternoon, and twice 
more to-day. He did the phoning him- 
self, too.” 

“Well, well, it must be important, 
then,” said the detective, laughing. “I 
suppose I’ll have to see him. He’s the 
head of one of the oldest and wealth- 
iest families, and his business connec- 
tions are too important to run the risk 
of offending him. Tell him Ill see 
him at his house right after dinner to- 
night—half past seven, say.” 

Enderby spent the rest of the afier- 
noon in looking over reports, getting 
in touch again with the loose ends of 
his ever-changing, always-fascinating 
business, and assigning work to his 
various operatives. He was not too 
busy, however, to retain a live curios- 
ity concerning the matter that had up- 
set his wealthy client to such a de- 
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gree; and he approached the interview 
that evening with a hope that it would 
put him in touch with a case of real 
interest. 

He was ushered into Mr. Mann-Mar- 
ston’s study by a pompous, grave-faced 
servitor. He chair beside 
the glowing open grate, and his glance 
took in the luxurious surroundings of 
the little den. He had time for no more 
than a single look, however, for his 
host, who had evidently been awaiting 
his arrival with great nervousness, hur- 


selected a 


ried in. 

He was a little, dapper man, with a 
light-colored mustache turned slightly 
upward at the ends. His clothing bore 
the unmistakable stamp of high-priced 
tailoring, and he wore, or rather he car- 
ried in his hand most of the time a 
pair of pince-nez glasses attached to a 
black ribbon. 

“Mr. Enderby?” he inquired before 
the detective had a chance to rise anc 
introduce himself. “I’m awfully glad 
you’re here. I’m nearly frantic! And 
my poor wife is quite prostrated—she’s 
canceled all her engagements.” 

“Well,” said Enderby reassuringly, 
“let’s have the whole story, and per- 
haps I can help you out.” 

“I pray that you can,” said the other 
fervently. “It’s about my boy.” 

“Your son?” 

“Yes, exactly.” 

“Got into trouble, has he?” 
the detective. 

Mr. Mann-Marston, in the act of 
polishing his glasses, stopped in sur- 
prise. 

“No—oh, no! 
You see, he’s not six months old yet. 

“All right, you tell it,” said Enderby. 
“My guessing doesn’t seem to advance 
matters any. He’s not been kidnaped ?” 

“Why—yes, in a way. But not ex- 
actly. You see he’s here in the house 
now—up in his nursery.” 

“For Heaven's 
claimed the 


inquired 


Not exactly, that is. 


” 


sake, man!’ 
testily. 


ex- 


detective “Out 


with it! Is this a joke? What’s the 
trouble?” 

Mann-Marston, who probably had 
never in his life been thus spoken to 
before, not even in his own childhood 
days, looked very startled. “A joke?” 
he repeated, stuttering. ‘‘No, no—far 
from it! It’s the most important thing 
in the world for me. My boy—my 
only child—— You see, there are two 
babies up there. One of them is my 
son—son and heir; and I don’t—I don’t 
know which is which.” 

“Why don’t you ask the nurse?” sug- 
gested Enderby. 

“That’s just 
other eagerly. 


day; she was discharged, in fact, and 


the point,’ said the 


“The nurse left yester- 


the new one of course is not able 
to help us out of the difficulty at all.” 

“Do I understand,” asked Enderby, 
“that a strange baby has been brought 


into your house, and that nobody can 
tell them apart?” 

‘Exactly. You see, it’s almost the 
same as having the child kidnaped, be- 
cause while I know he’s here, I can’t 
point to him and say with certainty: 
‘This is my child”. Why, he might al- 
most as well be out of my reach en- 
tirely. Don’t you see? My son is— 
well, he’s my son, and will, of course, 
be a very important personage, both 
financially and socially; while the other 
—the other is a nobody. It would be 
terrible—absolutely terrible—if I were 
mistake, to bring up the 
Ferdinand Mann-Mar- 


‘ 


to make a 
wrong 
ston Third.” 

“Oh, yes, of course—quite absolutely 
terrible,” agreed Enderby rather cyn- 
ically. “We must avoid that at all costs. 
Of course you yourself have seen your 
baby too little to identify him?” 

“T always made it a point to see him, 
except when out of town, at least three 
times a week,” said the little man with 
a touch of pride, “and so did his 
mother. But I tell you they’re as alike 
as two peas in a pod. That is—of 


one as 
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course there must be a vast difference 
in their characters and abilities; but 
that won’t show for a long time yet, 
and in the meantime—well, I don’t 
want to let it come to that.” 

“Am I to assume that the discharged 
nurse is the one responsible for the 
mix-up?” asked the detective. 

“Yes. That is, she must be. She’s 
neither admitted it nor denied it. But 
no one else would have had the op- 
portunity, except with her collusion.” 

“And so you want me to find her?” 

“Not at all—oh, no!” exclaimed 
Mann-Marston,. “The fact is she’s 
coming here to see me to-night. At 
least she’s agreed to come. I expect 
her any moment.” 

Enderby at this last bit of informa- 
tion was completely floored. ‘Hang 
it all, man,” he exclaimed, “if there’s 
no crime, no mystery, nothing to be 
found out except the identity of the 
two babies, why do you call on me? 
I’m no Solomon. A doctor might pos- 
sibly be able to help you, or a nurse. 
Not I.” 

“But,” faltered Mann-Marston, “I 
hoped that you might be able to tell 
me what to do.” 

“Do?” repeated Enderby. “Why, 
persuade the nurse to tell you which 
is your baby—if she can.” 

The other’s face went white at the 
last words. “If she can?” he asked, 
gasping. “You don’t mean—that she 
won’t be able to—that she can’t be sure, 
even if she wants to? And suppose 
she won’t tell? And suppose she tells 
me the wrong baby is mine? I should 
have had her arrested as soon as we 
discovered the second baby.” 

“Arrested? For what?’ asked En- 
derby pointedly. “She hasn’t done any- 
thing criminal so far as I can see. 
However inconvenient it might be to 
you, leaving a strange baby in your 
house is nothing that the criminal law 
makes any mention of. But if she 
attempts to blackmail you, to extort 


money—that’s a different thing. Has 
she done that?” 

Mann-Marston shook his head. “No, 
not exactly. But I sent her five thou- 
sand dollars this morning.” 

“Five thousand dollars! Man, why 
did you do that? Did she demand it?” 

“No. As soon as we found out 
about the babies of course I sent for 
her, to the address that she had given. 
She sent back word that she couldn’t 
come because she had already made an 
engagement to go abroad with a fam- 
ily as a child’s nurse, and would be too 
busy packing in order to start to-day. 
I then sent my secretary to prevail on 
her to cancel her engagement, offering 
her the sum mentioned to make it worth 
her while. To this proposition she 
agreed. I acted, I may-say, with the 
knowledge and advice of my lawyer, 
though he seemed to be as much at a 
loss as I myself. Would that constitute 
blackmail ?” 

“No,” answered Enderby. “By 
George, sir, that woman, if she is a 
crook, mind you, is one of the brain- 
iest it has ever been my good fortune 
to run across. She practically—as you 
say—kidnaps your child, then she 
works it so that you yourself offer 
her what we may call ransom money, 
and all this without doing a thing for 
which she can be legally questioned. 
Of course a man in your position could 
easily use influence to have her ar- 
rested on suspicion, or on some 
trumpedup charge; but that would de- 
feat its own end, because you’ve got to 
remain on the best possible terms with 
her, and not arouse her antagonism. 
If you did, you see, you’d have no as- 
surance that she was telling the truth, 
even if she should consent to identify 
the kiddies.” 

The father shuddered involuntarily 
at the suggested possibility. “This is 
terrible,” he said, moaning. “You 
must help me—you must find some 
way.” 














“Well,” said Enderby soothingly, 
“we'll see what the lady has to say 
when she arrives to-night. 
our hypothesis is all wrong. And while 
waiting let’s have a look at the babies.” 

The nursery was dimly lighted, and 
the new nurse sat, half asleep, in a 
wicker chair near the two cribs. When 
Mr. Mann-Marston explained their er- 
rand the woman gently pulled down 
the covers to expose the two infants’ 
faces. Placid in sleep they were, as 
if mocking the momentous question 
that agitated the father—unknown and 
uncared for by them—of one of them. 
The soft blankets barely moved with 
the light breathing; tiny hands were 
clenched in meaningless gesture. And 
between the two of them no distinguish- 
ing mark or feature was discernible. 
In addition to the general resemblance 
due to their age they were undoubt- 
edly strikingly alike. The eyes were 
closed, but the nurse assured Enderby 
that they were of almost precisely the 
same shade. And she gave the fur- 
ther information that they differed in 
weight only by two ounces. 

“I can tell them apart, though,” she 
volunteered, “and I think any one who 
is very familiar with babies could, too 
—if only we knew which is which to 
start with.” 

Enderby turned quizzically to the 
frantic parent. “I think,” he 
“that if I had a son and heir I would 
get well-enough acquainted with him to 
know him—even if I had to see him 
more than two or three times a week. 
3ut I hear a bell downstairs. It may 
be our woman. We don’t want to 
keep her waiting.” 

The butler had shown her into the 
study recently vacated by the two men; 
and as they entered she rose to meet 
them. Viola Denton was a tall, grace- 
ful young woman of twenty-four or 
five, with a wealth of reddish golden 
hair and piercingly beautiful eyes of 
an indescribable, changeable 
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Her movements, her every word, and 
the modulated voice in which she spoke 
proclaimed her unmistakably as a per- 
son of refinement. Enderby revised 
his hypothesis that she was a clever 
crook: however guilty she might be in 
the present instance, and from what- 
ever motives, she was evidently not 
of the criminal The detective 
took the burden of the conversation 
upon himself. 

‘Mr. Mann-Marston has been so up- 
set by the events of yesterday, that he 
has asked me to help him out,” he said. 
“So with your permission, Miss Den- 
ton, I’m going to ask you a few ques- 
tions. You know, of course, that the 
new nurse, taking charge yesterday 
morning, found, after you left, two 
babies instead of one?” 

“Yes,” said the girl in a low voice. 

“Did you bring the second baby?” 

“T see it would be useless for me to 
deny it,’ said the girl, “and there is 
no reason why I should do so. Yes.” 

“But you can tell them apart?” 

“Yes—now. Of course a_ baby 
changes a great deal in a compara- 
tively short time.” 

“Then you'll go upstairs with us 
now, and tell Mr. Mann-Marston which 
is his child?” asked Enderby quickly. 

The girl looked at him in momentary 
defiance. “No, I won't!” 

“That is,” went on Enderby, “you 
had a deliberate object in doing what 


class. 


you did; and until that object is ful- 
filled you’re not going to help us—if 
ver? 

Viola Denton nodded. 

“Of course, my dear young lady,” 
said the detective, “that object can 


not be money—blackmail.” The girl 
flushed. “And equally you can have no 
objection—quite the contrary, in fact 
—to telling Mr. Mann-Marston what it 
is that you want of him.” 

“Of course not,” assented the girl. 
“Though I’m not at all sure that he 
what I ask.” 


- 


can do 
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“Just ask it, Miss Denton,” cried the 
father, “ask anything, and I swear 
to you I’ll——” 

The girl ignored the interruption. 
“What is past can not be undone,” she 
went on in “And for 
that Mr. deserves to 
suffer—as 
dear to me, has 
future—he has las money 
and power; perhaps he can use them 
to get a pardon—a pardon for James 
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played in soothing Miss Denton’s fec!- 
ings. “He explained 
to Enderby; “he robbed me, or rather 
a corporation in which I am a director, 
of a very valuable document. I did 
all in my power to have him brought 
to justice, and now he’s where he be- 
longs, for a term of years.” He 
stopped short at a significant look and 
gesture from the detective. 

Miss Denton sat with eyes flashing 
scorn. “He began his sentence a month 
ago,” she said. “And you know as 
well as I that he is no more guilty— 
morally—than—than those babies up- 
stairs.” 

The father quailed. 
thing!” he cried. “I'll use whatever 
influence I have with the governor, 
with the trial judge. I'll get Bradlaw 
out again if it can be done. But what 
—why should you ask just that?” 

“Because,” she said, “before 
ruined him, drove him to disgrace 
a prison, Jim Bradlaw and I had be- 
come engaged to be married!” 

It was not until after Miss Denton 
had looked in upon the sleeping babies 
upstairs had departed, leaving 
an address at which communications 
could reach her, that Enderby learned 
much about Bradlaw. Mann-Marston 
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told him the outlines of the case; but 
not relying on his story alone the de- 
tective next day looked up the records 
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of the trial, and made a few other in-™ 


vestigations to be sure that he had the 
facts. And when he had them his re- 
spect for his millionaire client had suf- 
fered somewhat, while his admiration 
for the girl 
and ingeniously 
James Bradlaw was the 


who had so successfully 
defied him, increased. 
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No doubt most men would have con- 
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did not try 
was a firm believer in the 
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try to stifle competition. He 


“live and let pursuance 
of his theory he gave a license under 
one of his patents to another factory 
turning out a product 
own. The license was for a term of 
ten 
basis, but provided for the payment to 
him of a moderate sum annually dur- 
ing the life of the contract. 

When the big moneyed interests had 
been attracted by the possibilities of the 
business their emissaries had 


sradlaw with a proposi- 


similar to his 


years, and was not on a royalty 


bicycle 
approached 
tion to sell his factory and patents to 
a large company then being formed. 
This he had not chosen to do. They 
went ahead and secured control of the 
he had granted the 
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company to which 
license, and by I 


it the nucleus of their new corpora- 
tion, thus securing the right to use 
Bradlaw’s patent without paying him 


anything more than the small sum stip- 
ulated in the original contract. With 
this as a weapon they used every 
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means known to big business to drive 
his little factory to the wall. They had 
the right to use his patent for ten years, 
though he entered a hopeless suit in 
the courts in an attempt to take the 
right away from them; at the end of 
that time, while his patent would not 
yet have expired, they hoped that he 
could be brought to terms, or forced, 
through bankruptcy, to sell the patent. 

It was at a crisis in his affairs that 
James Bradlaw concluded that the only 
way out for him was to get possession 
of the patent license. He found out 
that Mr. Mann-Marston was one of 
the organizers of the new corporation, 
and that he had possession of the pre- 
cious document. He found, too, that 
it was well guarded, and that it would 
be practically impossible for even an 
experienced professional burglar to 
gain possession of it. 

Yet he succeeded in getting it—the 
manner being still unknown to the po- 
lice. They suspected that it was an 
“inside job,” that some trusted em- 
ployee in the office of Mr. Mann-Mar- 
ston had accomplished the actual theft. 
If so he had covered up his tracks well, 
for the crime had never been brought 
home to its author: indeed, there was 
nothing on which to base even a sus- 
picion of any one of the numerous em- 
ployees more than another. 

But the long arm of Mann-Marston’s 
influence had succeeded, by means none 
too legal, in finding the missing license 
in Bradlaw’s possession before he had 
opportunity to destroy it; and his pos- 
session of the paper had been enough 
to make possible his conviction. He 
had gone through the trial and finally 
to prison steadfastly refusing to im- 
plicate his accomplice. And that was 
another fly in Mann-Marston’s oint- 
ment of content: he felt certain tha 
he harbored a traitor in his office, with- 
out having the slightest clew to his 
identity. 

Burton Enderby was no sentimen- 
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talist; yet when he had the full par- 
ticulars of the story in his mind he 
could not but wish that his task were 
one into which he could put more en- 
thusiasm. His sympathies were en- 
tirely with the inventor, Bradlaw, and 
with the brave woman who was doing 
—and doing so well—her utmost to 
aid him, the man she loved. Yet his 
training had given him the true judi- 
cial attitude that it is better in the 
long run to maintain the integrity of 
the law than to permit it to be defeated 
in any instance, however extenuating 
the circumstances. His plain duty was 
to use all his powers to outwit the man 
and the woman for whose courage and 
ingenuity he had nothing but admira- 
tion. 

Of course it could do no harm to 
have Bradlaw pardoned; that would, 
in fact, be the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the case. But the detective 
was by no means sanguine that it could 
be brought about. The case while in 
the criminal court had attracted too 
much publicity—publicity not at all fa- 
vorable to Mann-Marston, it is true. 
Some of the papers had pictured him 
as the heartless grasping octopus, the 
unscrupulous financier who moved 
about crushing the life, the very soul 
of any who dared oppose his avarice. 
And if this same man were now to 
petition for a pardon so soon after 
Bradlaw’s sentence had begun, there 
must immediately be cries of collusion, 
hints that Bradlaw was a henchman 
of the banker, a scapegoat who had 
gone to jail to cover up some trans- 
action too shady to be brought into the 
lights of the courts, and whose patron 
was now carrying out a bargain by 
petitioning for his release. 

No, there was little if any chance 
of a pardon. The governor was hu- 
man, and a politician besides. He 
would not grant the desired release un- 
less in response to a popular clamor; 
certainly not at the behest of one who 
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means known to big business to drive 
his little factory to the wall. They had 
the right to use his patent for ten years, 
though he entered a hopeless suit in 
the courts in an attempt to take the 
right away from them; at the end of 
that time, while his patent would not 
yet have expired, they hoped that he 
could be brought to terms, or forced, 
through bankruptcy, to sell the patent. 

It was at a crisis in his affairs that 
James Bradlaw concluded that the only 
way out for him was to get possession 
of the patent license. He found out 
that Mr. Mann-Marston was one of 
the organizers of the new corporation, 
and that he had possession of the pre- 
cious document. He found, too, that 
it was well guarded, and that it would 
be practically impossible for even an 
experienced professional burglar to 
gain possession of it. 

Yet he succeeded in getting it—the 
manner being still unknown to the po- 
lice. They suspected that it was an 
“inside job,” that some trusted em- 
ployee in the office of Mr. Mann-Mar- 
ston had accomplished the actual theft. 
If so he had covered up his tracks well, 
for the crime had never been brought 
home to its author: indeed, there was 
nothing on which to base even a sus- 
picion of any one of the numerous em- 
ployees more than another. 

But the long arm of Mann-Marston’s 
influence had succeeded, by means none 
too legal, in finding the missing license 
in Bradlaw’s possession before he had 
opportunity to destroy it; and his pos- 
session of the paper had been enough 
to make possible his conviction. He 
had gone through the trial and finally 
to prison steadfastly refusing to im- 
plicate his accomplice. And that was 
another fly in Mann-Marston’s oint- 
ment of content: he felt certain tha 
he harbored a traitor in his office, with- 
out having the slightest clew to his 
identity. 

Burton Enderby was no sentimen- 
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talist; yet when he had the full par- 
ticulars of the story in his mind he 
could not but wish that his task were 
one into which he could put more en- 
thusiasm. His sympathies were en- 
tirely with the inventor, Bradlaw, and 
with the brave woman who was doing 
and doing so well—her utmost to 
aid him, the man she loved. Yet his 
training had given him the true judi- 
cial attitude that it is better in the 
long run to maintain the integrity of 
the law than to permit it to be defeated 
in any instance, however extenuating 
the circumstances. His plain duty was 
to use all his powers to outwit the man 
and the woman for whose courage and 
ingenuity he had nothing but admira- 
tion. 

Of course it could do no harm to 
have Bradlaw pardoned; that would, 
in fact, be the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the case. But the detective 
was by no means sanguine that it could 
be brought about. The case while in 
the criminal court had attracted too 
much publicity—publicity not at all fa- 
vorable to Mann-Marston, it is true. 
Some of the papers had pictured him 
as the heartless grasping octopus, the 
unscrupulous financier who moved 
about crushing the life, the very soul 
of any who dared oppose his avarice. 
And if this same man were now to 
petition for a pardon so soon after 
Bradlaw’s sentence had begun, there 
must immediately be cries of collusion, 
hints that Bradlaw was a henchman 
of the banker, a scapegoat who had 
gone to jail to cover up some trans- 
action too shady to be brought into the 
lights of the courts, and whose patron 
was now carrying out a bargain by 
petitioning for his release. 

No, there was little if any chance 
of a pardon. The governor was hu- 
man, and a politician besides. He 
would not grant the desired release un- 
less in response to a popular clamor; 
certainly not at the behest of one who 
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had been the chief complaining wit- 
ness, and who in addition was ex- 
tremely unpopular with the average run 
of citizen 

But that, after all, thought Enderby, 
was his client’s affair. He himself had 
i of moving in the 
for Bradlaw. His 


find some means of estab- 


matter 


sole 


no intention 
of a pardon 
task was to 
lishing the identity of the heir to the 
Mann-Marston fortune; and, baffling 
as the problem seemed, he felt a con- 
fidence born of long and successful ex- 
perience that he could solve it. 

In the afternoon Mr. Mann-Marston 
called up and made an appointment to 
see the detective at the latter’s office 
at four o’clock. When he 
spondency was apparent in every fea- 
ture. 

“T saw the governor,” he 
“He’s been staying in town for a few 
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slight personal ac- 


came in de- 


reported. 


days, and I have a 
quaintance with him, so it wasn’t hard. 
But I’m afraid—well, he said the mat- 
ter would have to go before the par- 
dons board. In fact, he didn’t seem 
to warm to it at all.” 

“T didn’t think he would,” answered 
Enderby. “My advice is not to bank 
on his doing anything. We've got to 
go at the problem from an entirely 
Have you had any 
Miss Denton ?”” 


different angle. 
further talk with 
“Yes. I went to see her myself this 


morning. She’s going to call at the 
house every day and see the babies. 
I wanted her to come back as their 


nurse, but she refused.” 

“Did you press any more money upon 
her?” asked the detective pointedly. 

“T tried to, but she wouldn’t take it.’ 
“You'd better leave things entirely to 
me,” said Enderby. “You may tempt 
her too far, so that she’ll start black- 
mailing you in earnest. Not that I 
think she would. She isn’t that kind. 
You must see for yourself that it’s no 
criminal we’re dealing with, but a very 
fine woman. Only—she’s started some- 
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thing that we’re bound to circumvent, 
and [’ll do it even if I have to use 
rather crude and forcible methods. 


There must be some way of making 
her talk. We might arrest her, of 
course, but that would have just the 


opposite effect.” 
The little banker turned pale. “Don’t 
do anything of the sort, for Heaven’s 
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sake,” he pleaded. “As it 
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her, you know.” 
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‘She’s the only one that knows, 


through 


“How?” asked ea- 


gerly. ‘ 
isn’t she?” 

“Not of necessity,” said Enderby. 
“Don’t forget there’s the mother of the 
other baby. Most parents, you see, are 
rather better acquainted with their own 
children than you and Mrs. Mann- 
Marston.” 

The other man flushed at the impli- 
cation, but eagerly grasped the hope 
held out. 

“You really think you could find 
her?” he asked. “But the child may 
be an orphan.” 

“Yes—or it may uot. At any rate 
there’s a line along which I might pro- 
ceed. Was Miss Denton at your house 
practically all the time during the past 
months, until her discharge?” 
’ replied the banker. “Why?” 

“Has it not occurred to you that to 
find a baby like enough to yours to 
answer her purpose would require a 


several 


6o~—“r 


’ 
Les, 


great deal of searching ?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Mr. Mann-Mar- 
ston. “To be sure. Yet I am certain 
that she never left the house for more 
than a few hours at a time, and only 
rarely at that.” 
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“Then, too,” pursued the detective, 
“It is not so easy as some people im- 
agine to adopt an orphan baby. All 
institutions conduct an exhaustive in- 
quiry of any prospective foster parent. 
Not only that, but they send their 
agents to the home, both before and 
after the adoption, to make sure that 
the child receives proper care. Thus 
it would be hard for Miss Denton to 
gain control over any baby, to say noth- 
ing of one that would be, in age, 
weight, sex, and general appearance, 
suitable for her purpose.” 

‘What do you make 
asked the father eagerly. 

“For a guess,” replied the detective, 
“IT should say that the child is one that 
she had often seen, probably the child 
of a relative or a near friend; that its 
resemblance to your boy perhaps first 
suggested the plan to her; and that the 
child’s mother knows where he is now.” 

“But why?” asked the banker. 
“Surely Miss Denton would not tell 
her, even if she persuaded her to give 
up the infant voluntarily.” 

“That's just the point,” said Enderby. 
“A mother doesn’t look on her baby 
as a mere piece of property. Even 
though she might have every confi- 
dence in Miss Denton, she would want 
to know where and in whose care her 
haby was. And what more natural, 
from the nurse’s standpoint, than to 
tell her? She could thus assure her 
that the baby would have the very best 
of care, of surroundings, of medical 
attendance, of food—because he would 
be treated as your own son. Yes, if my 
guess—and it’s only a guess, of course 
—is correct, that was one of the chief 
arguments that Miss Denton used in 
persuading the mother. Find that 
mother, and our problem is solved.” 

“But she too might refuse to tell,” 
objected Mann-Marston. 

The detective 
know mothers,” 


of it then?” 


smiled. “You don’t 
he said. “We could 
threaten her, you see—threaten that un- 
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less she told you would ask the court 
to straighten it out by giving you legal 
custody of both children: in which case 
her baby would be forever lost to her.” 

“But we can threaten that now—to 
Miss Denton.” 

“Of course,” said Enderby. “But 
that lady would be quite unmoved by 
our threat; and the mother, on whom 
it might have an effect, would not 
know.” 

“Then you purpose to try to find 
the mother?” asked the banker. 

“That’s one line it might pay to in- 
vestigate,” admitted Enderby. “Per- 
haps you could help by giving me a list 
of Miss Denton’s intimates.” 

Mr. Mann-Marston shook his head. 
“No; I haven’t the slightest idea about 
her relatives or friends. She came to 
us from another wealthy home in which 
she had been a nurse for over a year; 
previous to that she was a nurse in 
a maternity hospital. Both spoke in 
highest terms of her character and abil- 
ity. I don’t think she had any rela- 
tives.” 

“But she came from the same town 
as Bradlaw,” suggested the detective. 
“That might give us a clew. And we 
can have her shadowed here in the city. 
You can give me her present address.” 
“All right,” said the banker. “But 
I want to keep in touch with her, as 
we've arranged. And I'll continue to 
try and push that pardon through. I 
think that’s the best chance, after all. 
Follow out this line if you want to, 
or any other. But don’t let her know 
you're working on the case; and above 
all don’t do anything drastic without 
my consent.” 

The detective “Very well. 
Weill leave it that way. And you, of 
course, will let me know at 
any new developments that may arise 
at your end concerning either the chil- 
dren or Miss Denton.” 

When his visitor had gone Enderby 
called his secretary and dictated to her, 
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from notes and memory, all the mate- 
rial facts in the case. “Hand this over 
to Smithson,” he ordered, “and tell 
him to look for the child’s mother, and 
to get any other information he can 
about Miss Denton—anything, in fact, 
bearing on the case. He will report to 
me at once if he makes any discov- 
eries.” 

A week passed—a week in which En- 
derby’s attention was preempted by 
other pressing affairs—before the case 
was recalled again to his mind. He 
arrived at his office late one afternoon 
to be informed that Mr. Mann-Marston 
had twice called up, and had left a mes- 
sage requesting an interview at the ear- 
liest epportunity. 

The -detective looked at his watch. 
“Tell him I’ll be at his house at seven- 
thirty, as before,” he said. ‘Has 
Smithson reported anything?” 

“Nothing of importance,” replied the 
secretary. “Miss Denton is living at 
a hotel, and sees nobody. He visited 
the up-State town where she used to 
live, too, but without much result. 
Shall I get you his report to date?” 

“Yes,” said Enderby. “And my own 
original report on the case. I'll read 
them while I have dinner.” 

He took the typewritten papers and 
went out to his favorite restaurant. 
When he had finished his meal, and 
refreshed his mind on the matter in 
hand, he hailed a taxicab and was 
driven to the home of his client. 

Mr. Mann-Marston greeted him in 
great excitement. “I just got word 
from the pardons board that my ap- 
plication has been refused,” he said. 

“It was a foregone conclusion,” an- 
swered Enderby. “The papers took it 
up, didn’t they?” 

“Yes,” said the unhappy father, 
groaning. ‘Some of them claimed that 
it was all a part of a plot. They’ve 
given me more undesirable publicity in 
the past week than I’d expected to have 
in a lifetime.” 
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“Both the babies are still here, and_ 
all right?” asked the detective. 

“Yes. But Miss Denton—I should 
have told you, but you weren’t in when 
I called your office—I gave her more 
money yesterday.” 

“At her request ? 

“Wes. Twenty-five 
lars, cash.” 

“Phew!’’ said the detective. “It 
looks as if I was wrong in my esti- 
mate of her character after all. But 
—she gave you the information you 
wanted about the babies ?” 

“No she didn’t,” said Mann-Marston 
miserably. ‘The money was sent to 
her; she was to come here to-day to 
identify them. I’ve been home all the 
afternoon, and she didn’t appear!’ 
“But this,” said Enderby excited 
lis puts her beyond the pale of the 


How much?” 
thousand dol- 


ly, 
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law. This is blackmail, pure and sim- 
ple. I can’t understand, though, how 


she failed to keep her promise. I 
would have banked on that woman.” 

“But what shall we do?” wailed the 
banker. “We can’t let her get away! 
We’ve got to find her!” 

“Or the mother of the child,” cor- 
rected Enderby. He stepped to the 
telephone and called up Smithson at 
his home. “Get on the trail of Viola 
Denton at once,” he said. “Don’t let 
her out of your sight. As soon as you 
can do so phone me for further in- 
structions.” He turned to Mann-Mar- 
ston. “I suppose your prejudice 
against drastic action is gone by this 
time ?” 

“Yes, yes! Do anything—anything 
at all so long as it will show results.” 

“You'll take your share of respon- 
sibility, of course?” asked Enderby. 
“This new development changes things, 
you see; and the plan I have might pos- 
sibly be questioned by the authorities— 
though it’s nothing criminal, of course.” 

“Yes, yes—anything. What is it?” 

“We'll have both the children kid- 
naped,” the detective announced. “And 
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we'll let it become public, too. 
* will convince the mother that the thing 
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has gone beyond Miss Denton’s hands, 
and she’ll be around here frightened 
to death. Then we'll have Miss Den- 
ton arrested as a suspect, owing to her 
former act with regard to the babies. 
Thus she won’t be able to get away, 
or to communicate with the mother; 
and we’ll get the facts in spite of her. 
It will mean a lot of publicity, of course 
—in fact, the scheme depends on it. 
We want everybody in the city to 
know that your boy has been kidnaped: 
that’ll make some good headlines. And 
as for the mix-up of the two babies, 
the mere truth about that will insure 
its making a good news story. Do you 
say the word?” 

“Yes,” said the father eagerly. “It 
sounds as if it ought to get results.” 

“Tt will,” said Enderby grimly. “I’m 
going to call for one of my operatives 
to drive here in a car. He’s a family 
man, and his wife can take good care 
of the babies until to-morrow. You 
fix it so he can get in without the serv- 
ants’ knowledge; I’ll get the new nurse 
out of the nursery and engage her in 
conversation down here. As soon as 
they’re safely out of the house we’ll 
make a show of discovering the loss. 
We'll give the story to the newspapers, 
and I'll have Smithson get Viola Den- 
ton. And I’ve a notion that by to- 
morrow afternoon you'll have a very 
anxious mother coming here to learn 
what she can—and to tell you what she 
knows.” 

“But——” 

“Is it a go, or isn’t it?” 

“All right, go ahead.” 

A half hour later, while the nurse 
sat in the study with Enderby answer- 
ing innumerable questions about her 
two charges, a limousine drew up in a 
dark spot near the entrance of the 
Mann-Marston house. Not even the 
detective himself heard so much as the 
opening of a door. Twenty minutes 
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later the nurse returned upstairs, and 
her arrival in the nursery was signal- 
ized by startled cries. Mr. Mann-Mar- 
ston bounded up the stairs; his wife 
rushed from her boudoir; the detec- 
tive ascended more leisurely. Two lit- 
tle cribs stood yawningly empty: two 
cribs, one of -which had held, up to a 
few minutes ago, the tiny unconscious 
heir to the Mann-Marston fortune. 

It was not necessary to simulate an 
uproar. Mrs. Mann-Marston, who was 
not in the secret, did her part; and the 
servants of the house, as in duty bound, 
according to their lights, helped to 
bring on a reign of pandemonium. En- 
derby did not need to take any steps 
toward giving publicity to the disap- 
pearance; that was taken quite out of 
his hands, 

He was worried, however, at not 
hearing from Smithson; and felt a 
great relief when he was called to the 


telephone. 
“Smithson?” he said. “Plans are 
changed. We want Viola Denton ar- 


rested at once. What! Disappeared?” 
He listened for a few minutes more, 
then turned to Mann-Marston. 

“She’s gone,” he announced. “I was 
too late to get her. But that ought not 
to affect the rest of the plan—might 
help it, in fact. When the mother 
learns of the disappearance of Viola 
Denton, in addition to the kidnaping, 
she’ll be frantic.” 

“Can we do nothing but wait?” in- 
quired Mann-Marston in a tone which 
told that he, too, was half frantic. 

“Until to-morrow,” said the detec- 
tive. “If the police call in about this 
kidnaping tell them you’ve retained me. 
You might mention, too, that we want 
Viola Denton. Good night.” 

His host, loath to part with him, ac- 
companied him to the door and looked 
down the street after him. Enderby 
was walking toward the nearest car 
stop when he heard the raucous cries 
of newsboys approaching with extras. 








He paid little heed until one of them 
was so close that his words were dis- 
tinguishable. 

“Bradlaw 
heard. 

He beckoned to the boy and got a 
paper. The headlines corroborated the 
startling information. 

As soon as he could assimilate the 
news a number of things became clear 
to him. Viola’s demand for money, 
for example: in expectation of her lov- 
er’s escape she had had need for a large 
sum to aid him. And no doubt she 
had intended to fulfill her promise to 
Mann-Marston, but the escape coming 
a little sooner than she expected had 
prevented her doing so. He was re- 
lieved to think that she was not as bad 
as he had begun to fear; in his busi- 
ness he had to deal so much with the 
seamy side of human nature that he 
was glad to be able to think well even 
of a lawbreaker. As for the outcome 
of his own plot its chances were_ by 
no means lessened by this unexpected 
contingency. 

On reaching his home he called up 
the man who had put through the faked 
kidnaping, and received assurance that 
the children were and in good 
hands. 

In the morning he returned again to 
Mann-Marston’s house. He was early, 
for he wished to make sure of being 
there if a woman called—and he an- 
ticipated that she would not delay. He 
persuaded his client to let him inter- 
view her alone, for he did not know 
what the frantic father might do or say. 

He was not mistaken. It was 
scarcely a quarter after. nine when a 
strange woman was ushered in. She 
raised her veil as she took the prof- 
fered chair, uncovering a very pale face 
in which youth and good breeding could 
both be discerned. Yet the veil was 
black, as was also the tailor-made suit. 

“Mr. Mann-Marston?” she asked, in 
an agitated voice. 


escapes!” was what he 


safe 
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“No, madam. I’ am a detective’”— 
he did not fail to note her change of 
color at the word—‘a detective em- 
ployed by him to inquire into the kid- 
naping which took place last night. My 
name is Enderby.” 

For a space of several moments they 
sat silent: he, not wishing to press the 
conversation, for fear of frightening 
her out of fulfilling her errand in spite 
of all; she, evidently disturbed and try- 


’ 





ing to come to a decision. 

“Of course,” she said in a low voice, 
as if to herself, “of course he would 
employ detectives.”” She gazed at him 
keenly; then, as if reassured, she sighed 
deeply and spoke again. 

“There were two—two babies, Mr. 
Enderby ?” 

“Yes, Mr. 
other.” 

“That other,” she said slowly, with 
averted eyes, “that other was Samuel 
Craig Wetherell—imy baby!” 

“You are his mother, then—Mrs, 
Wetherell?” asked the detective, with 
partly concealed eagerness. 

ves,” 

“And you knew—before this hap- 
pened—that he was here?” 

The young woman nodded dumbly. 

“And for what purpose?” 

After another moment’s silence she 
faced him determinedly and_ spoke 
again. “Yes. Oh, I’m guilty, Mr. En- 
derby—I only now realize just how 
guilty—now that my boy is—lost!” 

“Tell me about it please,” suggested 
the detective gently. “I want you to 
feel that you can trust me—and I can 
assure you for Mr. Mann-Marston that 
no steps will be taken against you. You 
knew the nurse, Viola Denton?” 

“She and I were in the same class 
at the hospital. We were the closest 
of friends. I trusted her implicitly— 
I almost do yet, in spite of her disap- 
pearance. I tried to communicate with 
her as soon as I had read the paper 
this morning, but was told that she was 


Mann-Marston’s and an- 
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gone. I was married soon after I left 
the hospital My husband—James 
Wetherell—was an aviator, and he met 
his death in an airplane accident while 
doing exhibition flying.” 

The silence that followed was finally 
broken by the detective. 

“You knew Mr. James Bradlaw:” 

“Ves,” she went on, “that is, I had 
met him only twice, but I had ofen 
heard Viola speak of him. And when 
she told me of how his business was 
being stolen—taken from him, I wanted 
to help her. Oh, I had been so happy 
since my marriage! I wanted her, my 
best friend, to have the same chance 
of happiness. And it all seemed so 
wrong—that matter of the patent. 

“My brother—I can’t shield him now, 
now that I see how guilty we’ve been 
—my brother, Samuel Craig-—-the baby 
is named for him, you know—he is em- 
ployed in Mr. Mann-Marston’s office. 
It was he who took the document for 
the theft of which James Bradlaw went 
to prison. He did it for me, after much 
urging. He was never found out, and 
Bradlaw was too loyal to tell.” 

“I think, Mrs. Wetherell,” inter- 
posed Enderby, “that I can reassure 
you that score, Mr. Mann- 
Marston has had too keen a taste of 
trouble to be vindictive now. I think 
I can you that your brother 
shall not suffer.” 


on too, 


assure 


The woman looked her gratitude. 
“Then, after the trial and conviction,” 
she went on, “poor Viola was heart- 
broken. She had originally taken the 
position here to be a sort of spy in the 
house of Mr. Mann-Marston; but she 
had often commented on the remark- 
able likeness between little James and 
the baby here; and when Mr. Bradlaw 
went to prison she was quite beside 
herself. It was then that she conceived 
the horrible plan. 

“And it was then, too, that my hus- 
band died. 
6B ps 


I had very little income, 
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and the shock of the news had made 
me ill; I hardly knew what I was do- 
ing. I had to go to a hospital, and 
I had no friends with whom I could 
And I did want to 
help Viola Denti con- 
seuied. I knew he would have better 
care here than anywhere else I could 
send him. And I think that’s all. Oh, 
no—I did get money from Viola— 
she paid my hospital bill. I protested, 
because I feared that the money came 
from Mr. Mann-Marston, and didn’t 
want to touch it. And I intended—and 
still intend—to. repay it.” 

“Would you know your child?” asked 
Enderby. 

“Yes,” she said sadly. 
could have taken him before—this 

“Are you positive you could iden- 
tify him?” the detective. 
“Because—well, I’ve done some very 
satisfactory work on the case already, 
and I know where the two babies are.” 

Mr. Mann-Marston, who had been 
excluded from the interview at En- 
derby’s request, accompanied them in 
a taxicab to the place where the chil- 
dren were being kept. There was ab- 
solutely no doubt about the identifi- 
cation: the Wetherell baby recognized _ 
his mother with little chuckles of glee, 
and frantic smiles and out-reachings of 
his tiny hands, She picked him up and 
cuddled him, uttering the syllables of 
nonsense that mother’s fondly imagine 
are endearing baby words, and which 
at any rate answer the purpose as well 
as the purest English could do. And 


leave the baby. 
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persi sted 


to the great amazement of the detec- 
tive Mr. Mann-Marston did likewise 


with his own infant. Whatever ill ef- 
fect his trying experiences might have 
had, they had at least succeeded in 
making him human. | 

It was several weeks after the rec- 
ords of the affair had been placed in 
the files of “Finished Cases” in En- 
derby’s office, that he received another 
call from Mr. Mann-Marston. He ten- 
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dered a letter which he had just re- 
ceived. ‘From Miss Denton,” he said 
by way of explanation. 

The detective took it. 





“Posted here 


in’ New York,’ he commented after 
a glance. ‘“Remailed, of course, after 


being sent from some foreign country.” 
He drew the contents from the en- 
velope and read. 

I read in the papers recently 


ot your son 
that you 


Dear Sir: 
of the solution of the mystery 
and the strange baby, know 
want nothing more of me now. I did not 
intend, however, to leave you in doubt, par- 
ticularly after I received the large sum of 
money from you. As you must have con- 
cluded before this, it was to aid in securing 
Jim’s escape; I would not have taken it 
otherwise. The first money you gave me was 
used partly for my- own expenses, partly to 
aid Jane Wetherell. I[ trust that you will 


so I 
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take no steps against her. She is one of the 
noblest of women, the truest of friends. 
Mr. Bradlaw escaped from prison a day 
earlier than we had planned. It was, of 
course, impossible to delay our flight; so I 
had to go without fulfilling my promise to 
you. We were married immediately, and 
have come to a place where you will never 
find us. From the twenty-five thousand dol- 
have enough left to start Jim in 


lars we 
business. I think he deserves that much at 
your hands—don’t you? 


ViocA DENTON BRADLAW. 


“T certainly do think so,” said the 
banker fervently. “And I’ve about con- 
cluded that I’m actually in the woman’s 
debt. Why, do you know, she opened 
my eyes to the greatest genuine pleas- 
ure I’ve ever found in life: the pleas- 
ure I have of playing with my baby 
boy.” 


SIMO SOC IOORS 


BANK ROBBERY PROVES GIRL’S METTLE 
\ HEN seven bandits in broad daylight invaded the First National Bank, 
which is just across the street from police headquarters in Roselle, New 
Jersey, they counted on their audacity and speed to enable them to “clean up” 
and make a quick get-away. But they did not take into reckoning the keenness 
and courage of Miss Margaret Carpenter, a stenographer at the bank. 

While three of the holdup men waited outside in a high-powered auto- 
mobile the other four entered the bank and vauited over the low railing that 
separates the public from the offices. Miss Carpenter rose from her seat at a 
typewriter desk to order the man nearest her out of the premises, but before 
she could speak she was commanded to elevate her hands above her head and 
keep them there. She did, indeed, obey this demand, as did the other employees, 
but while the others helplessly watched the robbers gather up the money within 
reach, Miss Carpenter stepped backward carefully until her foot came in con- 
tact with a little electric button in the floor. This button was connected with an 


alarm bell in police headquarters. Miss Carpenter retreated no further, but 
stood pressing upon the button which was to summon aid. 
No alarm rang in the bank, but across the street the police heard, and 


hurried to the scene of the holdup. 


Sergeant Fenton Keenan, in plain clothes, 
wounding him 


The lookouts in the automobile saw him and opened fire, 
seriously. 

The unexpected interruption disconcerted the bandits and saved the bank 
from a far greater loss than it suffered, for the leader of the gang was about 
to loot the vaults when the shots in the street made him decide that it would 
be discreet to run. The men escaped in the automobile. 
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%- Louise Rice 


Author of ‘‘True Stories of Supercriminals,’’ etc, 


HEN George of England was 
crowned every country own- 
ing allegiance to the British 
throne sent a number of men, 
representative of its best, to be a guard 
of honor at the ceremonies. 

There were the tall, haughty rajahs 
from India, and the lean, browned 
Australian constabulary; the magnifi- 
cent Highlanders, and a selected num- 
ber of the most famous English regi- 
ments. Among them all one squad of 
men attracted universal attention. Of 
all those wonderful specimens of man- 
hood they were the most wonderful. 

They wore black knee breeches with 
yellow stripes, a red tunic, broad, pic- 
turesque Stetson hats, spurs, and a 
gun. They were representative mem- 
bers of the Northwest Mounted Police 
of Canada, to whom, in admiration, the 
king afterward gave the appellation 
“Royal,” 

It is probable that more detective 
stories, and stories of heroism, have 
been written around this unique body 
of men than about all the other police 
bodies in the world, with the possible 
exception of the members of Scotland 
Yard. 

The relentlessness of the “Northwest 
Mounted” is proverbial. Its 





single- 


handed bravery is known from one end 
of the world to the other. 


Our maga- 


zines and our motion pictures are full 
of the brave, cheerful, smiling, dead- 
shot-never-give-up chap and his won- 
derful and beautiful horse. What is 


more, those stories, though fiction, 
could be overmatched any time by the 
cold facts as set down in_ the 
“Mounted’s” records. From the mo- 


tion pictures and from stories we know 
the Northwest Territories, too, with 
their brief spring and their long and 
cruel winter. And we are perfectly 
familiar with the solitary horseman on 
whom the life and safety of its inhabi- 
tants hang, but hardly any one knows 
of the very precise and exact life which 
that horseman leads. 

The force was first mobilized in the 
seventies. At that time the Territories 
were not provinces of Canada, as they 
are now, nor had the Indians and half 
been put on_ reservations. 
McCloud, on the border between the 
United States and Canada, was a place 
at which innumerable fugitives from 
our country slipped through into 
the practically unchartered country. 
Ranchers, already trying to establish 
homesteads on the fertile plains, were 
at the mercy of thieves and bandits, 
both and white. There no 
railways in the whole country. 
of the law from Quebec 


made efforts to the 


breeds 


red were 
Officers 


Province secure 











persons of notorious criminals known 
to be hiding in the Territories, but any 
man with a knowledge of outdoor life 
could easily evade them. The Canadian 
Government, therefore, determined to 
put a mounted force in the Territories, 
and called for volunteers, the same to 
be subject to the most rigorous physical 
examination. 

The standard set has not only been 
maintained, but made higher. Every 
nan, to have even a chance at becom- 
ing a member of the “Mounted” must 
be at least five feet seven inches tall. 
Many of the men top this by a full foot. 
The health of the applicant must be 
perfect, not only at the time of the ap- 
plication, but previously. Teeth, eyes, 
hearing, heart, lungs, feet, spine—all 
must receive that laconic symbol, which 
has passed into our language from 
Lloyd’s—“A1r.” 

The year 1874 saw the first muster 
roll of the force, which was soon up 
to the full number of one thousand, 
at which it has always remained, ex- 
cept for a brief period during the late 
war. The first place at which a post 
was established was Battleford, then the 
capitol of the Territories, and the next 
was Fort Pelly. Edmonton Post, that 
of the important border town of 
McCloud, and then of Prince Albert 
were established in rapid succession. 
When, three years later, Regina became 
the capital, the Territorial headquar- 
ters of the force were removed to that 
place, then little more than a hamlet. 

“he official headquarters of the force 
has always been at Ottawa, the seat 
of the Canadian government. The rea- 
son for this has never been brought 
out, so far as I know, in any tale of 
the Northwest Mounted Police. 

This body is a most singular one, in 
that it is both military and civil, and 
operates under both authorities. The 


form of life led is strictly military, as 
is the training and the discipline; but 
the powers are civil. The “powers that 
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be” at Ottawa have to do with all civil 


matters, while the commanding officers 


in the Territories has to do with all 
matters military. 

Any man of the force has the right 
to arrest an offender against the law; 
and all commanding officers are sworn 
in as justices of the peace, and sit in 
regular courts, at the posts, whenever 
necessary. They are the magistrates 
for that locality, as well as for any 
cases brought before them by a man of 
the force. All the force must attend 
lectures, given every week by the com- 
manding officer, upon the interpretation 
of the laws of Canada, and upon the 
interchange of relationships between 
Canada and the United States. Every 
man of the force must know exactly 
how far his authority extends, how and 
when to use it, and what are his limita- 
tions. 

In all matters of daily living the 
details belong to military post life, as 
we know it in our Western army posts. 
There are barracks, canteens, parade 
grounds, officers of the day, guards at 
night, morning inspection, and so on 
and so on. A United States cavalry 
regiment would be quite at home with 
a post of the Mounted. The privates 
are called constables. The non-com- 
missioned officers are known by the cor- 
responding military titles. Next to 
them are inspectors. Above them are 
superintendents, who are always com- 
manders of posts. Above them all are 
the chief commissioner and his assist- 
ant. 

A constable begins his work at the 
wage of fifty cents a day. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that absolutely 
the only things any man or officer of 
the Mounted needs to spend money for 
are tobacco and books. Everything is 
furnished—and that of the best—down 
to sponges and toothbrushes. The food 
in the mess is of the best that can be 
procured, and is more than abundant. 
Every comfort that civilization has in- 
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vented belongs to the ordinary private 
of the force, without a cent of cost 
to himself. The recreation halls have 
billiard tables and games of every pos- 
sible description. There is a _ great 
field day twice a year, in which any 
one may participate, and for which 
ample leisure is given for training. 
Polo, la crosse, boxing, swimming, win- 
ter sports are all given a place, and 
valuable prizes are awarded. 

Every post has a quadrille club, 
which meets twice a week in winter 
and gives a dance at least once a month, 
to which all the people of the section 
are invited. 

A corporal gets one dollar and a 
quarter a day, a sergeant forty-five dol- 
lars a month, a sergeant major sixty 
a month. Inspectors receive fourteen 
hundred a year, -superintendents one 
thousand eight hundred, assistant com- 
missioner two thousand, and the chief 
commissioner three thousand five 
hundred. 

These salaries do not sound like a 
great deal, but remember that every 
dollar of them is clear profit. 

No married officers need spend a 
penny except for the clothes his family 
needs. Every item of his household, 
always of the very best, is supplied. 
The furnishings are kept up-to-date. 
The grounds of his house receive at- 
tention. He need pay nothing for food, 
light, heat, or service. Transportation 
is given him. His grocery bill is not 
Old Mr. High Cost of Living 
need have no terrors for him. He can 
raise a large family, and fill every 
hungry young mouth without a cent of 
expense. He will never be discharged, 
except for a gross neglect of duty. 
Even to mention the possibility of such 
a thing to a Mounted will make him 
turn pale. It has never happened. 

Promotion comes only on an evidence 
of unusual fitness, but is sure, once that 
evidence is produced. The work of the 
men is of a nature to give unusual op- 
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. 
portunities for bringing out the superior 
caliber of individuals. It is detective 
work, oiten of the most difficult kind. 
Frequently it requires the constable to 
pit his wits and his courage against 
the hardiest of criminals, for no man 
will seek refuge in the Territories who 
is a physical coward. The country is 
too rigorous to attract the sneak and 
the weakling. The men who seek to 
evade the law either of Canada or the 
United States by losing themselves in 
this still almost tractless country, are 
the men who have superlative cunning, 
and who are not afraid to kill, with 
their bare hands, if need be. The 
Indian population, always getting out of 
bounds, is another problem, and the half 
breeds, with the vices of both white and 
red predominating, are among the most 
“difficult” of the earth’s criminals. 

Besides the one thousand, there are 
many men belonging to the force who 
are “extras.” These are men who are 
expert at some trade. A carpenter, for 
instance, will join. He, as well as the 
regular constables, must fulfill the phy- 
sical requirements. He will be taught 
horsemanship along with the active 
force. And he will be paid, and have 
all the perquisites and allowances of 
the regular man, but, in addition, he 
will be paid the regular wage per day 
for all work he does belonging to his 
trade. These “extras” are numerous, 
since each post is a complete little world 
in itself. Everything possible is made 
there. Every bit ‘of artisan’s craft 
needed will find a man for it. 

These men are not required to do full 
military duty, except that they must 
take their turn at standing guard; and 
must, in the event of a posse being 
formed to hunt down some particular 
criminal, be prepared to do active 
service. If married, they are given 
houses just outside the post for their 
families. This is true also of the con- 
stables; the official houses of the post 
are reserved for officers. 
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Every post has its well-defined area 
of jurisdiction. Every constable has 
as well-defined a “beat” as the New 
York policeman. Each Monday morn- 
ing the force scatters from the post, 
each man with such provisions as he 
will need, and with himself and his 
horse in the best of condition. His 
route always lies along the route of 
ranches. At each ranch or homestead 
or little hamlet, he stops, asks for com- 
plaints, and inquires if any suspicious 
characters have been seen. Receiving 
his report, some responsible person at 
that place signs a card, testifying that 
the constable has been at that place, at 
the appointed time, and fulfilled his 
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returns to his post at the end of the 


week. Constables or inspectors who 
are sent out to “get” certain criminals 
are given carte blanche; they are to 
come home when they get their man. 
At present there is a good deal of 
talk about greatly increasing the force, 
and putting part of it into the Province 
of Quebec. This is due to the many 
strikes and great labor agitation there, 
as well as to the fact that the local police 
of many cities and towns have struck, 
from time to time, along with other less 
important bodies. 
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The Mounted, being : 


sworn in for a period of five years | 


under the crown, cannot go on strike. 
Nor can any one who knows its history 


or its morale imagine it doing anything 
of the kind. 


duties. This is repeated until the full 
round is completed and the constable 





FINDS “DECEASED” LIVING AS HERMIT 


FTER a search lasting two years Robert L. Barnes, special investigator for 
several insurance companies, has at last run down Narciso Arellano, whose 
death was reported soon after he had taken out two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of life insurance with American and Canadian companies. Arel- 
lano, who is a member of one of the oldest and most prominent families in Nica- 
ragua, tried to obtain one million dollars in life policies in 1917, but the com- 
panies, after comparing notes, refused to let him have an amount in excess of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Shortly after he had paid his premiums, amounting to ten thousand dol- 
lars, Arellano disappeared and the companies were notified that he had either 
fallen from a boat or had jumped into Lake Nicaragua. Proof of death was 
not conclusive, however, so the insurance companies withheld payment on the 
policies and sent Mr. Barnes to investigate the case. 


At first he heard only stories that the Nicaraguan had committed suicide, 


and that his body had probably become the prey of sharks. 
exhaustive questioning of the man who had been with Arellano on the 
boating trip, Barnes learned that the supposedly dead man was living in a re- 
mote mountain section of Nicaragua as a hermit. 
him, and finally came upon the perpetrator of the attempted fraud and obtained 
from him a written confession. 

It is said that Arellano may be committed to an institution for the mentally 


irresponsible, as his friends believe only a deranged mind can account for his Ff 


illegal actions. During the time he was supposed to be dead premiums were 
not paid the insurers, the policies have lapsed, and Arellano will be unable to 
recover the ten thousand dollars he thought would bring him such profitable 


returns. His many creditors, who believed they would receive money due them 


from his estate, will be at his heels, so without doubt Arellano is worse off than 
he was before he conceived the ingenious scheme for making a fortune easily. 


He followed the clew given | 
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T was after three o’clock 
when Mr. Walter Carson, pri- 
vate detective, responding to 
an urgent telephone call from 

Lieutenant Joe Donlin of the city force, 
entered the main office of Sheldon & 
Fiske, bankers and_ stock brokers, 
whose spacious business quarters ad- 
joined the second-floor rear corridor of 
the Hadley Building. The Stock Ex- 
change had closed for the day. The 
streets in the throbbing heart of the 
financial district were alive with depart- 
ing speculators, with bankers, brokers, 
and weary floor operators hastening to 
their respective offices. 

Consternation and dismay reigned in 
the office of Sheldon & Fiske. It was 
showed in the faces of the firm mem- 
bers, the clerks, that of a tall, sallow 
young man seated near one of the win- 
dows, and even in the stern, dark coun- 
tenance of a private detective employed 
there named James Logan, who was 
at that moment interrogating a slender, 
graceful, pale-faced girl in the senior 
partner’s private office. 

Walter Carson knew him slightly. 
He frowned perceptibly, and glanced at 
Logan, a bit sharply through the partly 
open door, and then he turned to the 
grave-faced police lieutenant who had 
hastened to join him. 

“What’s the idea, Joey?” he asked 
quietly. “Why did you send for me? 
Logan seems to have charge of the 
case, 

“Logan be hanged!” Donlin mut- 
tered, scowling. “I wouldn’t bank on 
his ability, or on Logan himself, as far 
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as that goes, even though this firm has 
confidence in him, and he’s been em- 
ployed here for years. You’ve worked 
with me on many a case during our 
years of friendship, and I thought 
maybe you'd like to take a hand in this. 
It promises to be good. But I don’t 
like the way things are going,” he 
earnestly added, voice lowered. 

“You mean?” Carson eyed him more 
intently. 

“IT know Arthur Boyd. 
him since he was a lad 
bockers,” said Donlin impressively. 
“He’s as square as any I know. But 
he’s in wrong, I fear, and I hope you 
can dig out the truth. I’m morally 
sure he did not commit this robbery 
in spite of the incriminating circum- 
stances and Logan’s evident determina- 
tion to fasten the crime upon him.” 

“What are the incriminating circum- 
stantces ?” Carson inquired. 

“Boyd is employed as bank messenger 
by the Fidelity Trust Company,” Don- 
lin quietly explained. “He left the 
bank about two o’clock with eighty 
thousand dollars in Liberty Bonds for 
this firm. They were wanted before 
three o’clock as collateral for a big 
stock-market transaction. Boyd came 
straight from the bank. It’s less than 
ten minutes’ walk. As a precaution 
against an accident or the bare possi- 
bility of a hold-up he was trailed by one 
of the bank clerks, Frank Morton, that 
chap seated near the window. He is 
the last person by whom Arthur Boyd 
was seen, as far as we know.” 
“Seen where?” Carson questioned. 
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“Boyd did not wait for the elevator,” 
Donlin proceeded. “He hastened up 
the front stairway and around to the 
rear corridor. Morton was only a few 
yards behind him. When about to fol- 
low Boyd around the corner from the 
side corridor, however, he collided vio- 
lently with a man just turning the cor- 
ner. He stopped to apologize and was 
briefly detained.” 

“You mean where the collision oc- 
curred ?” 

“Exactly. It then was only a few 
steps to this office, and Morton sup- 
posed that Boyd, whom he had briefly 
lost sight of, already had entered it. 
He waited about fifteen minutes for 
him, thinking he was detained here for 
some reason, and then he entered and 
learned that Boyd had not been here. 
He had disappeared. He was mysteri- 
ously missing, also eighty thousand in 
Liberty Bonds,’ Donlin pointedly 
added. “Morton states 

“One moment.” Carson checked 
him quietly. “TI’ll question Morton my- 
self, Joey, if I decide to butt into the 
case. Aren’t the police at work on it?” 

“A general alarm has been sent out, 
with orders to arrest Boyd, if possible, 
but Logan is the only detective now 
on the case,” Donlin explained. 
“Knowing Boyd so well, however, and 
believing him quite incapable of such a 
crime, I came here to learn the facts, if 
possible, hoping to set him right.” 

“T get you, Joey.” Carson’s fine, 
clean-cut face had hardened slightly. 
“Who is that very pretty girl Logan 
is questioning so sharply?” 

“Logan be hanged!” Donlin repeated, 
frowning again. “Threats and intimi- 
dation are his chief assets. Her name 
is Clara Ward. She’s Sheldon’s ste- 
nographer. She was with him in his 
private office yesterday afternoon, when 
he telephoned to the bank and arranged 
for the bonds to be sent here at two 
o’clock to-day.” 

“Alone with him?” Carson inquired. 
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“Yes. I happen to know, too, that 
she and Boyd are lovers, and that they 
are saving up to get married. Logan 
is making capital of that, the dirty cur, 
and of the fact that she——” 

“Wait!” Carson’s grave eyes took on 
a momentary gleam. “Don’t butt in, 
Joey, whatever I say or do. I'll see 
what I can make of the case.” 

“Good on your head!” Donlia whis- 
pered. “More power to you!” 

Walter Carson did not reply. He 
had no eye for the furtive scrutiny 
of the clerks in the spacious main office, 
several of whom knew him by sight, 
and were aware of his enviable reputa- 
tion as a private detective. He had 
been watching the fair, agitated girl in 
the adjoining reom, white with distress 
and indignation under Logan’s merci- 
less grilling, with which neither mem- 
ber of the firm, both seated near by, 
had ventured to interfere. Carson 
walked that way and paused at the 
partly open door, unobserved by Logan, 
who was standing with his back to- 
ward it. 

“You’re quite friendly with Boyd, 
Miss Ward, aren’t you?” he was curtly 
asking. A strong-featured, dark man, 
he was, close upon forty, whose search- 
ing scrutiny of the agitated girl was 
not without singular sinister qualities. 

“Yes, Mr. Logan, I admit that I am,” 
she replied. Her lips were quivering, 
and her hands tensely gripped the chair 
back of which she was standing. “But 
that has no bearing upon “ 

“That’s enough! Merely answer my 
questions,” Logan interrupted. “Isn't 
it a fact that you two are planning to 
be married ?” 

“Yes, that is our intention,’ Miss 
Ward again admitted. She drew up 
her girlish figure a bit haughtily, then 
flushed slightly, though he was a 
stranger to her, when she saw Carson 
intently regarding her. 

“Did you see Boyd last evening?” 
Logan demanded. 
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“I did. He spent the evening at my 
home.” 

“Did you tell him what you had 
heard ?” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 
Miss Ward gazed at him perplexedly. 
“Heard about what?” 

“You know what I mean.” Logan 
shook his finger at her with sinister 
assurance. ‘Don’t try to evade me. 
You were the only person with Mr. 
Sheldon in his private office when he 
telephoned about the bonds, weren’t 
ou?” 

“T think so.” Clara hesitated for an 
instant. “I admit that I heard him 
telephone about them.” 

“Except the two members of the firm, 
then, you are the only person employed 
here who knew anything about them. 
You are, in fact, the only person who 
could have supplied the information 
that made this robbery possible.” 

“But I know nothing about it. 
| a 

“Wait!” Logan cut in sharply. 
“Tell me the truth. Didn’t you tell 
Arthur Boyd last evening that the 
bonds were to be sent here to-day?” he 
sternly demanded. 

“T did not.” 

“You must have told him.” 

“I did not!’ Miss Ward repeated, 
with a flash of passionate indignation. 
“I would not do such a thing. I would 
not be guilty of such treachery as you 
imply. The bonds were not mentioned 
last evening. You-———” 

“Stop right there!” Logan com- 
manded, striding nearer to her. “The 
transfer of those bonds, as well as the 
precise time, must have been known in 


advance or this robbery could not have 


been committed. The difficulties were 
anticipated. Boyd knew about the 
bonds, and he knew also that he would 
be sent here with them. His plans were 
carefully laid. He darted ahead of 
Morton and into the rear corridor. He 
knew how he could elude him from 
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that point and get away with the 
bonds.” 

“But ” 

“There aren’t any buts,” said Logan 
snappily. “You are the one who made 
this crime possible. You told him 
about the bonds. Come across with 
the truth, now, instead of with lies and 
evasions, or I’ll arrest you at once 
and ”” He stopped involuntarily, for 
the trembling girl, alarmed by his 
threatening gaze and his harsh accusa- 
tions, had covered her face with her 
hands and burst into tears. 

Walter Carson had waited only to 
learn precisely what Logan suspected. 
He had been coldly viewing him from 
head to foot—chiefly his feet, in fact, 
and the rug under them, when the 
browbeating detective strode forward 
and confronted the agitated girl. He 
now stepped into the room, and nodded 
to both members of the firm, with 
whom he was slightly acquainted. 

“Slow down, Logan,” he advised a 
bit curtly. “Don’t go so fast, or you 
may land in a ditch.” 

Logan turned as if pricked with a 
knife. He now saw Carson for the 
first time. He flushed hotly for a mo- 
ment, then went white with sudden re- 
sentment upon seeing Lieutenant Don- 
lin at the open door. He knew the two 
were close friends, and he at once 
guessed that Donlin had secretly sent 
for the private detective. 

“What’s the big idea, lieutenant?” 
he demanded, frowning darkly. “Did 
you think I couldn’t handle this case 
alone?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter who handles it,” 
Mr. Sheldon quickly interposed, scent- 
ing trouble. “The main thing, Logan, is 
to learn the facts and to insure the 
arrest of Arthur Boyd as quickly as 
possible. If Detective Carson can aid 
you we will be very glad of it.” 

“Mr. Sheldon is right,” Carson said 
approvingly. “I’m not here to butt in 
needlessly, Logan, or to rob you of any 
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laurels. This girl, however, appears to 
me to be telling the truth.” 

“That’s your opinion, eh?’ Logan 
forced an incredulous smile to his 
frowning face. 

“Decidedly.” 

“I don’t agree with you. 
you account for Boyd’s 
ance?” 

“TI cannot yet account for it,” Carson 
frankly admitted. “The fact that he 
came nearly to the door of this office, 
however, seems to indicate that he in- 
tended to deliver the bonds,” he 
pointedly argued. “Furthermore, if 
he’d been bent upon eluding Morton 
he could have done so out of doors 
much more easily than in the office 
building, assuming that he had no con- 
federate here. He would not have 
waited until he reached the adjoining 
corridor, so near his destination, before 
undertaking it.” 

“By Jove, there’s something in that,” 
Sheldon declared. 

“Nonsense!” Logan growled deris- 
ively. “It’s a lame argument, Mr. 
Sheldon, infernally lame, in view of 
all of the circumstances.” 

“Why so?” asked Carson. 

“Because Boyd is the only reasonable 
suspect,” Logan forcibly _ insisted. 
“Why is he missing? Who else could 
have stolen the bonds, or known any- 
thing about them? It’s absurd to sup= 
pose that he was waylaid and robbed 
in the adjoining corridor, through 
which persons are almost constantly 
passing. The disturbance would have 
been heard, and his body would have 
been left there. Crooks would not have 
delayed to remove it. Boyd is the thief, 
all right, the only thief ‘ 

Carson interrupted him. ‘Even if 
you are right, Logan,” he said, “Boyd’s 
disappearance must be explained. He 
could not have retraced his steps and 
left the building by the stairway and 
door to the street, or Morton must have 
seen him.” 
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“That’s true,” Logan quickly agreed 


with him. “That’s precisely what I 
claim.” 
“And there is no exit from the 


farther end of the rear corridor,” Car- 
son added. “I noticed that when I 
came in. Nor is it probable that he 
had a confederate in any adjoining of- 
fice, who would have hidden him until 
he could escape undetected, or in dis- 


guise.” 
“No, surely not,” Logan again 
agreed. “That’s wholly improbable.” 


“He must, nevertheless, have found 
some way of escape,” Carson declared 
perplexedly. “He would not have re- 
mained in the building. Mr. Sheldon, 
is there any way to reach the paved 
court back of the building, which leads 
out to the side street?” he inquired 
quite abruptly. 

“Only through a narrow entry back 
of our main office and the adjoining 
one,” Sheldon told him. “There’s a 
stairway leading down to a rear door, 
3ut Boyd could not have gone that 
way,” he quickly added. “He would 
have had to pass through our main 
office, or the adjoining one, in order to 
reach the rear entry.” 

“By Jove, I have it!” Logan suddenly 
cried, eyes lighting. “I’ve been a lunk- 
head; or ‘I’d have thought of it. The 
office next to this one is vacant.” 

“Vacant!” Carson echoed, gazing at 
him. 

“Tt’s not been occupied for weeks,” 
said hurriedly. “Boyd must 
have known it. His duties bring him 
here almost daily. He may have taken 
advantage of it and fled that way. We 
can find out by going there,” he said, 
leading the way. 

“Have 


Logan 


1 j Carson 
tioned, following him. He appeared 
oblivious to the grateful gaze of the 
pale, anxious girl for whom he had 
interceded. 

“No, no key,” Logan replied as they 
hurried through the main office. “B 
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I'll send for the superintendent. He 
has one.” 
The police lieutenant followed them 


and both members of the firm came 


also. There was a brief delay in the 
corridor. The door of the vacant 
office was locked, and Carson tried 


yainly to open it. 

“{ guess you’re right, Logan,” he re- 
marked. “There’s no dust on the knob. 
This office has been entered recently.” 

“It’s a safe gamble, now, that I’m 
right.” Logan's dark eyes had a gleam 
of covert exultation. “I thought you'd 
soon agree with me. Boyd knew of 
this, and took advantage of it. He 
could easily have got a key. The build- 
ing is an old one, and the locks on the 
office doors are not of the latest make.” 

“Far from it,” Carson observed. 

“Boyd has stolen the bonds, all right, 
and made his get-away.” 

“There now seems to be no reason- 
able doubt of it, Logan.” 

Carson appeared blind to the cloud 
of disappointment that had settled on 
the face of the police lieutenant. He 
was gazing a bit sharply through the 
dimly lighted corridor, noting that the 
door of the vacant office was about 
twenty feet from the entrance to it, 
and between it and that of the bankers’ 
main office, which was some six yards 
beyona 

Something on the floor, too, had 
caught Carson’s eye, and he presently 
drew back a little to furtively gaze 
down at it. It was hardly perceptible. 
No one else had observed it. It was 
a dark gray ring faintly inscribed on 
the faded bare floor. It was about ten 
inches in diameter, and somewhat 
broken in places, though the circle was 
nearly perfect. 

Not until after the superintendent 
had arrived and opened the vacant 
office, into which Logan hastened with 
the others, did Detective Carson make 
a closer inspection of the dim gray 
circle He bent quickly and touched 
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it with his finger, then glanced at the 
tip of it. 

“Dust!” he muttered, brows knitting. 
“Gray dust, or powder. By Jove, that’s 
a bit singular. A ring of dust!” 

Carson did not linger to speculate 


‘upon it. He obliterated it with his foot, 


then hastened into the office. He trod 
on a key which the janitor had found 
in the lock and forced out upon the 
floor inside. Bending to pick it up Car- 
son discovered on the floor in the near- 
est corner another faint gray ring, al- 
most the same as that in the corridor. 

Two rings of dust! 

Detective Carson was puzzled. He 
wondered what had caused them, and 
why they were there. Two rings of 
dust, one in the vacant office, the other 
near by in the corridor, with a locked 
door between them, presented a prob- 
lem not easily solved in a moment. 
Carson’s attention was almost imme- 
diately diverted, moreover, by a cry 
from Detective Logan, who had found 
on the floor to the rear a soft felt hat 
and a plaid coat and vest, which evi- 
dently had been discarded hurriedly. 

“These, Carson, may clinch it,” 
Logan cried, displaying them. “If they 
are Boyd’s he must have come here 
before committing the robbery.” 

“Why before?” a ked Donlin, frown- 
ing. “What’s the idea?” 

“Tdea!”’ Logan echoed 
“Isn’t it perfectly plain?” 

“Plain to you, maybe, but not to me,” 
rasped the lieutenant. 

“T’ll make it plain, then. He could 
not have brought them when he came 
with the Londs or Morton must have 
seen them,” Logan pointed out. “He 
must have come earlier. He left other 
garments, of course, to be worn when 
he fled, so that no definite description 
could be sent out. He took no great 
risk of their being discovered in a va- 
cant Ie had a disguise, too, 


derisively. 


office. 


most likely, and was well made up when 
he bolted.” 
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“But would he have left these here 
to fix the crime upon him?” Donlin 
demanded. 

“Fix it be hanged! These are not 
needed to prove him a thief,’ Logan 
declared. “They would have been a 
needless burden to him when he fled. 
That’s why he left them. One sleeve 
of the coat is nearly inside out, show- 
ing that he removed it in a hurry. 
See for yourself, Carson.” He turned 
again to the detective. “In his haste, 
too, he may have left something in his 
pockets.” 

“Possibly, 
“Search them.” 

Logan hastened to do so. He could 
find only a few gmall sheets of paper 
in the inside vest pocket, on each of 
which were some typewritten memo- 
randa relating to several speculative 
stocks most active on the market, with 
a list of their recent fluctuations. 

“These certainly tell the story, Car- 
son,” he said, while both examined 
them. “Boyd wanted money to get 
married. He has been speculating se- 
cretly. We may find that he is deep in 
debt, and perhaps guilty of other thefts 
from the bank. This was a last des- 
perate step, a temptation he could not 
resist. He cast all by the board 
and —” 

“One moment,” Carson interrupted. 
“Let’s make sure these are his, Logan, 
and then I will concede that you’re 
right. Morton will recognize the gar- 
ments, of course, if they are those 
Boyd wore when he was seen last. 
Let’s make sure of it.” 

They were not long in doing so. He 
made doubly sure of it, in fact, after 
all had returned to the banker’s office. 
For not only Frank Morton, but Clara 
Ward, also, the latter weeping bitterly, 
immediately identified Boyd’s hat and 


the detective admitted. 





garments. Then was added the last 
straw to the disappointment and 
chagrin of Lieutenant Donlin. For 


Walter Carson’s face, clouded for some 
, 


little time with mingled doubt and per- 
plexity, had turned more hard and 
severe. 

“That’s evidence enough for me, 
Logan, with some to spare,” he said 
brusquely. 

“T thought you’d agree with me.” 
Logan grinned broadly. 

“There’s nothing else to it,” Carson 
retorted. “Boyd has turned crook, and 
the sooner the wheels are thoroughly 
set in motion, the sooner the rascal 
will be rounded up. You'd better 
hasten to police headquarters, Logan, 
and report all of the facts. Not a mo- 
ment should be lost. I would go with 
you, bar other important duties. You'd 
better accompany him, lieutenant, and 
see that nothing is overlooked.” 

Carson turned with the last and 
glanced sharply at Donlin, and Logan 
seemed to approve of the immediate 
step. He lingered only to ask quietly, 
with a furtive glance at the weeping 
girl: 

“Do you think we had better arrest 
her?” 

“No need of it, not the slightest,” 
said Carson. “Boyd is playing a lone 
hand. I feel sure of that.” 

“T’ll be off at once, then,” said Logan. 
“Going with me, lieutenant?” 
“Sure!” Doniin complied 
markable alacrity, in view of their re- 
cent verbal tilt and his grim disliké for 
the speaker. ‘“Surest thing you know!” 


with re- 


Ld. 

Detective Carson had, indeed, other 
He did not hurry 
away, however, after the departure 
of Lieutenant Donlin and Logan. He 
turned abruptly to Morton, instead, 
whom Logan had detained during the 
investigations, and drew him aside. 

“About that man with whom you col- 
lided in the corridor,” he said 
quietly. “Do you know him?” 

“T do not,” said Morton. ‘‘He was 


a stranger.” 


important duties. 


side 
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“Logan said you lost sight of Boyd 
while waiting to apologize,” Carson 
told him pointedly. 

“T did rather more than that, Mr. 
Carson, for I supposed that Boyd al- 
ready had entered this office,” Morton 
frankly admitted. “I did not dream 
that he had other designs, or that any- 
thing could befall him almost at the 
door of his destination.” 

“What more did you do?’ Carson 
inquired. 

“The man was carrying a box of 
cigars,” Morton explained. “It 
knocked from his hand when I collided 
with him. The cover flew open, and 
the cigars were scattered over the floor. 
I waited to help him pick them up, as 
the fault seemed to be more mine than 
his.” 

“Hm, I see!” Carson’s brows knit a 
little closer. “Did you have any talk 
with the man ?” 

“Only relating to the mishap. He 
did not resent it. He was quite polite, 
in fact, and gave me three of the cigars. 

lere they are,” Morton added, taking 
them from his pocket. 

“Very good of him,” Carson observed 
dryly, while he examined them. “They 
appear to be of good quality. May I 
have one?” he asked smiling. “My 
case is empty.” 


“Surely!” Morton eagerly assented. 
“Keep all of them if you like.” 
ONT 


was 


e. 
No, indeed, thank you. I may not 
like them. Besides, one will serve my 
purpose as well as three,” Carson told 


him, with subtle significance. “I’m 
not a heavy smoker. Thiat’s all, Mor- 
ton.” 


He put the cigar in his pocket instead 
of lighting it, and Morten hurriedly 
departed to return to the bank. He 
was about to follow him, too, seeing 
both members of the firm engaged in 
the private office, but a hand timidly 
touched his arm. 

“Do give me one moment, Mr. Car- 


Miss Ward re- 


son, before you go,” 
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quested, when his gaze met her tearful 
blue eyes. “May I say something to 
you?” 

“Why, certainly.” 
hand for a moment. 

“First I want to thank you for having 
had confidence in me,” Clara Ward said 
gratefully. “I hardly knew what I said 
while Mr. Logan questioned me. [le 
was very harsh and unjust.” 

“Logan isn’t quite all a man should 
be,” Carson told her. 

“It was very kind of you to intercede, 
and to believe I was telling the truth.” 

“T knew that you were. Logan, how- 
ever, is not very discerning.” 

“T want to tell you, too, if I may, 


Carson took her 


that you are terribly mistaken,” Clara 
digressed with pathetic earnestness. 


“T am sure, absolutely sure, that Arthur 
Boyd did not commit this robbery. He 
is incapable of such a crime. You 
would be sure of it if you knew him as 
I do. We were soon to be married. 
He would not wreck all of our cher- 
ished hopes and fond anticipations with 
such a dreadful deed,” she said, sobbing 
softly. “I know you are mistaken, Mr. 
Carson, terribly mistaken, in suspect- 
ing: ix 

“Hush!” Carson checked her gently 
and placed his hand on her arm. “You 
are a very loyal girl, and I hope all 
of your sweet anticipations may very 
soon be realized. Whisper!” He 
smiled a bit oddly and gazed intently 
at her. “If I am mistaken, terribly 
mistaken, Miss Ward, you may be sure 
of at least one thing—that I will soon 
discover it! I must go now.” 

Carson did not wait for an answer, 
or to note the effect of his somewhat 
enigmatical assertion. His fine face 
turned ominously severe when he re- 
turned to the corridor, however, and 
his narrowed eyes had a threatening 
gleam. He strode quickly to the door 





examined the corridor floor, and then 
that of the bare, deserted room. The 
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faint ring of gray dust remained in the 
corner. Near the middle of the room, 
and in the corridor as well, were several 
marks and scratches, quite inconspicu- 
ous, which he inspected with a lens. 

Abruptly Carson arose, and went 
into the back hallway, noting faint gray 
spots on the floor and on the back stairs, 
which he quickly descended. He found 
the lower back hall half filled with 
mason’s tools, a few bags of cement, 
two barrels of lime, some short planks, 
and a piece of soiled canvas. 

Carson saw the occasion for all this 
upon reaching the narrow court. Re- 
pairs were being made in a part of 
the foundation wall of the old build- 
ing. Several laborers were at work on 
the floor below the street. Beyond the 
door from which he had emerged the 
court was obstructed with large stones, 
empty barrels and planks, some dirty 
wooden pails, a quantity of dry cement, 
and a pile of sand. Near by was a 
bed of mixed cement, from which a 
laborer was filling one of the pails. 

A large, roughly clad man of about 
fifty, with red hair and a florid, some- 
what grim and sinister face, was watch- 
ing him. His gray eyes turned quickly 
upon the detective, however, when he 
came from the rear door, 

“That’s enough for now, Rafferty,” 
he said gruffly, as the laborer turned 
to take the pail of cement inside the 
building. 

“Are you the boss here?” Carson in- 
quired. He had heard, and had ap- 
proached him. 

“T am, sor,” was the reply. 
conthracter—Martin Gaffney.” 

“How long have you been here?” 
Carson glanced at his watch. It was 
half past four. “Were you here in the 





’ 


“I’m the 


court about {wo hours ago?” 
“— wes.” 
“T’m here near all 
about it ?” 
“A robbery has been committed,” 
Carson told him. “I 


Gaffney nodded quickly. 
the time. What 


want to learn 
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whether the grook fled this way. Did 
you see a man come from that door?” 
“A robbery, is it?” Gaffney’s narrow 
eyes took on a searching squint. ‘Faith, 
it’s amazing, sor, what men are afther 
doing these days. That door is not 
used much, sor, save to bring out rub- 
bish and the like. I wouldn’t have 
noticed him, maybe, but for that.” 

“You did see a man, then?” 

“T did, sor.” Gaffney nodded. “He’s 
the only one I’ve seen, bar you, sor.” 

“What time was it?” 

“T’d say near three o’clock. He came 
out in a hurry, and went out to the 
side street. That’s the last I saw of 
him.” 

“Can you describe him?” 

“After a fashion, though I didn’t 
notice him much,” said Gaffney. “He 
was a medium-built man, with brown 
whiskers, I’m thinking, and he was lug- 
ging a small leather bag.” 

“T see.” Carson frowned thought- 
fully. “How was he clad?” 

“He wore a dark overcoat and a stiff 
black hat, as I remember, though I'll 
not be dead sure,” Gaffney informed 
him. “I didn’t take much notice of 
him.” 

“Your description of him will help,” 
said Carson. “I’m trying to trace him. 
Did you happen to see which way he 
went after reaching the side street?” 

“He turned east, sor,” said Gaffney 
promptly. “I’m sure of that.” 

“He’s the man, all right,” replied 
Carson: ‘Many thanks, Mr. Gaffney. 
I'll look farther.” 

He did not look back to see whether 
Gaffney had any further interest in 
him, as he hurried out of the narrow 
court. He glanced at the brick wall of 
an adjoining building and saw that the 
ground floor was occupied by an ex- 
press company, also that a man at a 


desk near one of the windows was 
busily writing. Carson entered a mo- 
ment later and beckoned him away 


from the window. 
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“T want to learn whether you saw 
a man leave the opposite building about 
three o’clock,” he explained. “Were 
you at work here at that time?” 

“T’ve been here since dinner,’ was 
the reply. “All I’ve seen was two men 
with a covered wagon. They backed 
it in to get some cement.” 

“About three o’clock?” 
quired. 

“Just about that,’ said the other. 
“They backed up to the door and put 
several bags of cement into the wagon.” 

“Did you see any name on it?” 

“I did not. One of the men was 
quite tall, with a square-cut black beard. 
I didn’t notice the other particularly. 
It must have been all right, I think, 
for the boss of the job, named Gaffney, 
was directing them. They are the only 
men I’ve except a half dozen 
laborers employed there.” 

“Thanks!” said Carson. 
me for detaining you.” 


Carson in- 


seen, 


“Pardon 


It was half past eight that evening 
when Mr. Walter Carson approached 
the door of a modest wooden house in 
Brooklyn. Quietly he mounted the 
steps and rang the bell. He did not 
come from the street. He stole from 
behind the house and through a narrow 
side yard, where the strip of lawn and 
a clump of shrubbery were wet with 
the mist of the dismal night. The front 
rooms of the house were in darkness. 

Carson’s summons was not immedi- 
ately answered. About three minutes 
passed before the door was opened, 
when the tall figure and dark face of 
Detective Logan were discernible in the 
dimly lighted hall. 

“Good evening, Logan,” said Carson 
affably. “Got a few minutes for me? 
I was over this way, and thought I’d 
drop around here. I hardly expected 
to find you, however, seeing your home 
was dark, I want to talk with you 
about that bond robbery.” 

“What about it?’ Logan eyed him 
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sharply. “Come in, Carson. I was 
half asleep over an evening paper. 
My wife’s gone to the movies.” 

“T’'ll not remain long,” Carson told 
him, as he followed him to a sitting 
room and took a chair. “No, I’ll not 
smoke, Logan, thank you.” The latter 
tendered a box of cigars. “Lieutenant 
Donlin telephoned me that you re- 
ported all of the facts of the case at 
headquarters.” 

“Surely.” Logan nodded, lighting a 
cigar. “There is nothing to the case 
now except to get the crook.” 

“T agree with you.” Carson drew 
up a little in his chair. “But getting 
the crook, Logan, does not consist of 
getting Arthur Boyd,” he pointedly 
added. 

“What do you mean?’ Logan 
lurched forward, brows knitting, and 
gazed more sharply at him. “What do 
you mean by that?” 

“Just what I say, Jim,” Carson told 


him familiarly. ‘Boyd is not the 
crook.” 
“You be hanged!” growled Logan. 


He laughed derisively, but his dark face 
was losing its color. ‘Sure, he’s the 
crook. Why do you think he isn’t?” 

“Because of several discoveries lL 
made after you and Lieutenant Donlin 
left me,’ Carson informed him. “I 
think you know the man I suspect, as 
you are employed in that building, and 
you may be able to help me find him 
to-night, as well as his confederates. 
There were three or four, at least, in 
the job.” 

“What are you handing me?’ Logan 
demanded more seriously. ‘Come 
across. I don’t get you. What discov- 
eries did you make?” 

“Enough to convince me, Jim, that 
Boyd was knocked out and robbed im- 
mediately after Morton lost sight of 
him.” 

“Rats! That’s absurd,” said Logan 
snappily. “I already told you why that 
could not have been done.” 
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“IT know, nevertheless, that it was 


done.” Carson’s voice hardened 
slightly. “Not only that it was done, 


but also how it was done.” 

“You'll have to show me.” 

“To begin with, then, I questioned 
Morton more closely,” Carson said 
deliberately. “Morton was stopped in 
the side corridor by a man who dropped 
a box of cigars. It opened, and the 
cigars were scattered over the floor. 
That was a suspicious circumstance. A 
box of cigars is ordinarily carried in a 
wrapper. The cover is secured, more- 
over, in either case, and would not open 
easily. I got one of the cigars from 
Morton, intending to try to trace the 
man by it, but I have found it isn’t 
necessary. Morton was detained in 
that way only to prevent him from 
seeing what was done in the rear corri- 
dor.” 

“What do you think was done 
there?” Logan demanded, staring fix- 
edly at the detective’s face. 

“Two or more men were waiting for 
Boyd,” Carson proceeded. ‘Not in the 
corridor, but in that vacant office. They 
were clad like the laborers at work in 
the basement. They had a pail partly 
filled with cement, a saw horse or two, 
and a short plank. They knew just 
when Boyd was approaching. The man 
with the cigars was waiting and watch- 
ing. He put them wise. The saw 
horse and plank then were quickly put 
in the rear corridor, also the pail of 
cement, between the door of the vacant 
room and that of Sheldon’s office. All 
this served to partly obstruct the way, 
and to lead Boyd to immediately believe 
what he was told.” 

“What was he told?” 

“T don’t know just what it was, but 
that’s not material. One of the sup- 
posed masons could have told him that 
repairs were being made in Sheldon’s 
office, that the door was blocked tem- 
porarily with a staging, and that he 
could enter only by going through the 
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vacant room. Naturally, seeing reason- 
able evidence of such a yarn, Boyd at 
once stepped into the vacant office.” 

“You think he did, eh?” Logan 
spoke with a smile, but it very plainly 
was forced, and his drawn face was 
almost hueless. 

“I know that he did,’ Carson as- 
serted. ‘‘The moment he entered, too, 
he was knocked out by a man waiting 
behind the door. The articles men- 
tioned were quickly returned to the va- 
cant office, and the door closed and 
locked.” 

“Very clever, I’m sure, if that is 
right,” Logan said sneeringly. “But I 
don’t believe it.” 

“T know it is right, or very near it,” 
Carson insisted. 

“How did you find it out?’ 

“IT found two rings of dust left by 
the pail, which had stood in some dry 
cement before it was used for the 
knavish job,” Carson told him. “They 
were left by the edge of the chimes 
around the bottom of the pail. They 
showed me the way. They pointed to 
laborers downstairs where I knew that 
work was being done. I went down 
and questioned Gaffney, the boss, who 
tried to make me believe that he had 
seen Boyd leaving the building. I 
knew he was lying, of course, after 
what I had discovered, which convinced 
me that he was one of the crooks.” 
~ “It did, eh? Logan’s lips took an 
ugly downward slant. 

“Surely! The crooks had overlooked 
the faint rings of dust, also slight 
scratches caused by the legs of the saw 
horses, when hurriedly moved. They 
overlooked them in their haste to finish 
the job and get away with Boyd. 


> 


“Get away with him?” 

“Exactly. He was taken away in a 
covered wagon by the rascals. They 
backed it in near the rear door, and 
put the body into it undetected by con- 
cealing it with empty cement bags, all 
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of which could have been done in thirty 
seconds. One was a tall man, with 
a square-cut black beard. That, 
Logan, is how the job was done.” 
Detective Logan did not reply for a 
moment. He stared with lowering gaze 


at his companion’s face, as if undecided: 


what to say. 

“IT guess that won’t stand washing,” 
he said at length. ‘How could Gaff- 
ney have learned anything about the 





bends? How could 2 

“T’ll tell you how,” Carson inter- 
rupted. “Not all the men who wear a 
badge, Logan, are on the level. You 


left spots of gray on the rug when you 
stood accusing Sheldon’s stenographer, 
and there were flecks of dry cement on 
the edges of your shoe soles. You were 
the man with the square-cut black 
beard. You helped put Boyd in the 
wagon. I did not suspect you, however, 
until I fathomed those rings of dust, 
and learned . 
“You don’t mean 
“IT mean just what I say!” Carson 
cut in with sudden severity. “You, 
Logan, were the big finger in this job. 
You heard Sheldon telephone about the 
bonds. You rang Gaffney and others 
into the crime. You put the typewrit- 
ten sheets into Boyd’s vest pocket. I 
don’t know where he is now, but you 
yourself will tell me very soon.” 
“Pll see you hanged first,” 
cried. 
“You must have felt very sure you 
were not suspected, since you would let 
Gaffney and the others come here to- 








Logan 
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night with the bonds, which you did 
not dare to retain in your possession. 
Oh, I know they are here! Keep your 
seat, Logan, for you cannot escape. 
Donlin and a dozen policemen are wait- 
ing outside. We have been watching 
here since dark, expecting a move of 
some kind. You and your confederates 
are cornered Oh, they are bound 
to try it, eh? Well, well, that will 
end it,” 

Loud cries, a pistol shot, and then a 
triumphant shout from Lieutenant 
Donlin, these from outside the house 
had caused Carson’s sudden digression. 
He arose and took handcuffs from his 
pocket. 

Detective Logan, ghastly white, had 
leaped up from his chair—but an auto- 
matic in Carson’s hand had him cov- 
ered, and he did not so much as utter 
one word of protest. 

It was eleven o’clock when Mr. Wal- 
ter Carson arrived home; he was given 
a telephone number that he had been 
requested to call up. He smiled, as if 
deeply pleased, and proceeded to do so 
—when the following, mingled with 
sobs of gratitude and delight, came over 
the wire: 

“This is Clara Ward talking. I want 
to thank you, Mr. Carson—oh, so 
much! I—I just can’t wait till I see 
you. You have made us happy—oh, 
so happy! I can never repay you for 
what you have done. Arthur is here 
with me. He has told me all. I’m glad 
Mr. Sheldon has the bonds, and that all 
the real robbers are in prison.” 
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GIRLS HELD AS BANK ROBBERS 


CCUSED of having participated, as members of the Will-o’-the-Wisp gang 


in numerous robberies occurring recently in California, 
and Mary Thornton were arrested in Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Viola Jeffries 
Raymond Osborne, a con- 


federate, gave the information which led to their being taken into custody. 
Osborne alleges that not only did the young women aid in the theft of fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry from a store in San Francisco, and the loot- 


ing of a drug store in San Diego, but they 


least two banks. 
7B ps 


also took part in the robbery of at 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


;ARLY on the morning of the day set for his wedding to the beautiful 
locked room 


Webb, a playwright, disappears from a 


Kimball 
rival 


Elsie Powell, 


in his home. Wallace Courtney, a 


playwright, is suspeeted of having abducted him, and this suspicion is strengthened when Courtney 


is found to have engaged Lulie Lloyd, Webb’s stenographer, 
Mrs. Webb, a spiritualist, believes that her son has been carried off by supernatural agencies, 


play. 


to work with him on his forthcoming 


while Elsie accuses Henrietta Webb, Kimball’s sister, of having imprisoned him in erder to prevent 


the wedding. Another who has a motive 


under the terms of the will made by 


for fulfilling this condition is drawing near. 
Elsie to marry one of them, and she 


Coleman Coe, a private detective, 
room. 


Elsie pays fifty thousand dollars ransom vainly to the abductors of 
health then breaks down, and she goes to Atlantic City, where Whiting tries to foree her to marry 
only to be 
in New York. 


away from him, 


house 


immediately. Sbe runs 
Webb, and taken to a 


him 
Kimball 


for removing Webb temporarily 
Elsie’s eccentric aunt, will inherit 
vided Elsie, the natural legatee, does not marry before she is twenty-four years old. 
soth Allison and Fenn Whiting, Webb's best man, want 
is urged by 
pencent on her, to marry some one in time to inherit the money, 
takes up the case, but 


is Joseph Allison, wio, 
the latter’s millions, pro- 
The time limit 
financially de- 


her mother and sister, who are 


fails to find any secret exit from Webb’s 


Kimball Webb. The girl's 


¢ 


kidnapers of 
hears a 


of the 
house she 


abducted by one 


From somewhere in the 


shout, in what she believes to be the voice of her flancé. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ODOR OF BANANAS. 


HERE was consternation in 
the Powell household when 
Miss Loring arrived without 
Elsie. 

“Where is she?” cried Gerty. 

“Here, isn’t she?’ returned 
wildered nurse. 

“No, of course not! 
think so?” 

And then Nurse Loring told how she 
had received a message from Elsie say- 
ing she had been obliged to return to 
New York suddenly, that she had gone 
with some friends, and for Miss Lor- 
ing to follow as soon as she could pack. 

“Did she write you a note?” asked 
Mrs. Powell. 

“No; the word was brought by a 
man.” 

“What sort of a man?” 


the be- 


Why did you 


“A decent-appearing 
said he was the chauffeur of Miss Pow- 
ell’s friends with whom she had gone.” 

“What did he look like?” 

“Ordinary looking, like a servant, but 
respectful and well mannered; and he 
had a great many gold-filled teeth. Do 
you know him?” 

“No; and I think there’s something 
wrong. Elsie never would have done 
such a thing. She hasn’t any friends 
down there with their car, that I know 
of. Has she, mother?” 

“No,” Mrs. Powell agreed. “There 
is something wrong.” She clasped her 
hands nervously. “Do send for Mr. 
Coe, Gerty.” 

Coley Coe came on the jump and lis- 
tened to the tale with a grave face. 

“I should say there was!” he ex- 
claimed ; “something very wrong! That 


person, who 


girl has been kidnaped, and the villains 
mean to keep her till after her birth- 
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day! I’ve been fearing some such per- 
formance, but I thought she was safe 
with the nurse.” 

Miss Loring spoke quickly: “Oh, I 
was so careful of her! I never let her 
out of my sight for a moment, but if 
I had known there was any danger of 
this sort, I should have been doubly 
careful! Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“My own suspicions were not defi- 
nite enough,” said Coe. “Nobody 
blames you, Miss Loring; you could 
not help it. In the crowd the trick 
was easily turned. Now, Mrs. Powell, 
don’t cry sO; you need fear no harm 
for your daughter—no bodily harm, I 
mean. She will likely be treated with 
the greatest consideration and kindness, 
but——”’ 

“But I don’t understand.” Gerty 
looked doubtful. “Why should any one 
want to kidnap Elsie?” 

“Tt’s a moil, Mrs. Seaman,” Coe said, 
shaking his long thatch out of his eyes. 
“I’m not yet discouraged, but I’m get- 
ting to see that we’re up against not 
only a very clever villain but an utterly 
unscrupulous one.” 

“Aren’t all villains that?” 

“Not entirely. Some draw the line 
at certain crimes. But this master 
fiend, for that’s what he is ; 

“Do you know him?” 
eagerly. 

“No, I don’t! I know so much about 
him—I’ve so many side lights on him, 
so much evidence against him, and yet 
I lack the one connecting link that 
would give me his identity. I have 
niy stspicions—but, oh, there were 
some things I wanted to ask Miss Pow- 
ell!” 

“Perhaps I can tell you; she talked 
over everything with me.” 

“No; I only wanted her to tell me 
over again the little things she picked 
up that first morning at the Webbs. 
You know the white marks on the floor? 
Well, they’re explained. Miss Webb 
was in the room that evening, but it 





Gerty asked 
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was before her brother came home, and 
she, foolishly enough, tried to conceal 
the fact, lest she be suspected of having 
Kimball Webb in hiding!” 

‘She was suspected.” 

“Yes, but she isn’t now—at least, not 
by me. That speech, ‘If it should be! 
referred to spooks. And I had her 
trailed you know; and though she was 
reported as going on mysterious secret 
errands, they were—what do you sup- 
pose?” 

“Oh, what?” 

“Trips to a beauty doctor!” 

“Poor Henrietta! It’s pathetic, but I 
can’t help laughing. And Mrs. Webb, 
she went on secret errands, too; didn’t 
she?” 

“Yes; and hers were to séances with 
people that she didn’t want to acknowl- 
edge as her friends! Common people 
—as mediums usually are—and some 
cronies that Mrs. Webb only cultivated 
in the pursuit of her psychic researches! 
No, there’s no reason to suspect that 
the mother or sister knows where Webb 
is. Nor do I see any chance of finding 
his hiding place before the thirtieth. 
After that, I’m very sure he will be 
freed.” 

“But now Elsie’s gone, too!” 

“Yes; and I’ve no doubt, taken away 
by the same people.” 

A few questions asked of the nurse, 
gave Coe the information concerning 
the man with the gold teeth. 

“Oho!” he cried; “it is the same 
gang, then! We must get them! Do 
describe him further, Miss Loring!” 

But her detailef description was only 
such as called up a picture of an av- 
erage-looking man, large, strong, with 
dark hair and eyes, healthy color, and 
with no striking characteristic but the 
unusual number of gold-filled teeth in 
the front part of his lower jaw. 

“Enough to identify him,” said Coe, 
“but not enough to find him! We could 


scour the dentists’ records, but we'd 
have to visit thousands and then, may- 
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be, fail because the work was done in 
another city! If we only had one more 
line on him,” 





“Maybe he’s the Binney’s man,” 
mused Gerty. 
“What! What’s that?” said Coe 


quickly. 

“Why, Elsie picked up a paper in 
Kim’s room, and it was one of those 
little toothpick wrappers—tissue, you 
know—and it was stamped ‘Binney’s.’ ” 

“Yes, the big restaurant.” 


“Yes. Now Kimball Webb never 
went to Binney’s in his life! I know 


he didn’t, and Elsie says she knows he 
didn’t. He isn’t that sort of a man.” 

“Why, Binney’s is all right.” 

“Yes, for the class of people that like 
it. But Kim is fastidious, and Elsie 
says she knows of his prejudice against 
Binney’s. Of course been out 
with him so much she knows his tastes.” 

“And this paper was in Webb’s 
room! When?” 

“Tlsie found it the day after or a 
few days after his disappearance. She 
threw it away.” 

“That doesn’t matter; the fact of its 
being there is the important thing! You 
see, the man who got in the room may 
have dropped it.” 

“How could any man 
room? You're crazy!” 

“’Deed I’m not! Some man did get 
in that room and carry off Kimball 
Webb while Webb was unconscious! 
Now, you put that away in your mind 
and keep it there, for it’s true!” 

“How did he get in?” 

“Mrs. Seaman, if any one ever asks 
me that question again, I’m going to 
run away! I don’t know how he got in 
—but he did get in, and, if this inter- 
ests you, I’m going to find out how he 
got in! But even more than that, I 
want to find the man! That’s the ob- 
jective point. To find how he got in 
would be fearfully interesting and 
would gratify my overweening curiosity 
—I think overweening is the word for 


she’s 


get in the 
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it! Anyhow, it’s the biggest order of 
curiosity I’ve ever experienced in my 
career! But overweeninger yet is my 
desire to get the man! It’s an obses- 
sion with me, a craze! My fingers itch 
for him, and I feel he’s so near—and 
yet so far! But this little old tooth- 
pick paper may be a clew. You know 
what flimsy little bits they are, how 
they cling in a pocket and are easily 
flirted out with a handkerchief or such 
matter !” 

“Wouldn’t it be a good deal of a co- 
incidence if your man, a frequenter of 
Binney’s, left the paper, as one might 
a visiting card?” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Mrs. Seaman!” 
Coe smiled good-naturedly. “The co- 
incidence wouldn’t be so extraordinarily 
strange! They say a man can’t enter 
and leave a room, without making half 
a dozen, at least, ineffaceable marks of 
his presence there. Now, the only rea- 
son I doubted the entrance of my man, 
as you call him, was the fact that I 
hadn’t been able to find any trace, not 
even the slightest, of his visit there. 
That made me think Webb might have 
been lured out. Stop! Don’t you dare 
ask me how he got out! We know he 
did get out—and, as I told you, I’m 
going to find out how. Well, this little 
paper changes the whole map of my 
cogitations. Now, do you know of 
anybody who does go to Binney’s?”’ 

“T do not. My friends don’t care 
for the place.” 

“Probably not; but I’ll bet it’s the 
great little old rendezvous of Friend 
Gold-teeth and his boss.” 

“Oh, he isn’t the principal, then?” 

“Surely not! The man higher up is 
a big-brained chap, and working for 
big stakes! Binney’s! Ho, ho!  Par- 
don my unholy glee, but I’m ’way up 
over this thing! And now I'll skip. 
Look for me when you see me!” 

Coe went away and hurried straight 
to Wallace Courtney’s. 

He began by saying frankly: “Do you 
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want to help me to find Kimball Webb, » 


or don’t your” 

“T do,” returned Courtney; “I’m not 
a heathen! I’m working on my hay 
while the sun shines, but I’d do any- 
thing in my power to find Webb even 
if it meant the failure of my master- 
piece. You know I think he had a 
spell.of divine afflatus and went away 
to finish his own play by himself.” 

“Leaving a bride practically at the 
altar!” 

“Oh, I think Elsie’s in the secret. 
She knows where he is. I shouldn’t 
wonder if they were married before he 
went; that would make her fortune all 
right.” 

“Well what do you think of this? 
Elsie’s kidnaped too, now!” 

“That carries out my theory. 
gone to him.” 

“Oh, you’re impossible! Well, tell 
me this, and I’ll scat: Do you know 
anybody who frequents Binney’s, or 
who goes there occasionally ?” 

“IT should hope not! Why?” 

“Oh, don’t be so supercilious. 
ney’s is decent if it is popular.” 

“T know it; I’ve been there. It’s 
just a big, gay dance hall. No, I don’t 
number any of its regular patrons 
among my friends. Kimball Webb was 
not one, if that’s what you want to 
know.” 

“That isn’t what I want to know. 
Don’t any of your crowd go there at 
times—anybody who was at Webb’s 
bachelor dinner?” 

“Why, Coe, I’d tell you if I could. 
I suppose every chap at that dinner has 
been inside of Binney’s, but I doubt if 
many of them have been more than 
once or twice, as a mere matter of curi- 
osity. If that’s all you’re asking me 
clear out ; I’m busy.” 

Coe was about to clear out when Lu- 
lie Lloyd stopped him. 

“I know somebody who goes to Bin- 
ney’s a lot,” she said; “he sometimes 
takes me there.” 


She’s 


Bin- 
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“Thank you, Miss Lloyd,” Coe said 
politely, “but I mean some one of Mr. 
Webb’s friends.” 

“So do I,” said the girl, her color 
rising and her expression a little de- 
fiant. 

“Oh!” Coley Coe began to see things, 
as in a glass darkly. “Some one who 
was at Mr. Webb’s dinner?” 

“Yes.” She spoke almost sullenly. 

“May I ask his name?” 

“Tl tell you, but I don’t want Mr. 
Courtney to hear.” 

“T don’t want to,’ the busy play- 
wright returned; and Lulie Lloyd 
leaned over and whispered a name into 
the ear of Coleman Coe. 

He nodded his head, as one who was 
not overwhelmingly surprised, and con- 
tinued in a low tone: “And do you know 
a man with ever so many gold-filled 
teeth in his lower jaw?” 

“Do I?” she cried. ‘Why, he’s that 
man’s valet!” 

“And a friend of yours?” 

“He was! He isn’t now!” 

“Ah! He went back on you?” 

“He did all of that—and then some!” 

And then Lulie Lloyd looked fright- 
ened, looked as if she regretted deeply 
what she had involuntarily blurted out, 
and she returned to her typewriter and 
began madly pounding its keys. 

But Coe had learned enough. 

He left quickly, and hopping on a 
street car, he arrived at the house where 
lived the man whose name Lulie had 
whispered to him—the man _ whose 
valet had the auriferous teeth. 

The man he asked for was out, and 
though not an easy matter, Coe suc- 
ceeded by dint of threats and bribes 
to gain admission to his rooms, where, 
he said, he would await his host’s re- 
turn. 

Left alone Coleman Coe proceeded 
to ransack the desk, which stood care- 
lessly open. He ran rapidly through 
a sheaf of letters and bills, now and 
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then shaking his feathery forelock 
wildly, in mad bursts of satisfaction. 

The bills, paid and unpaid, were il- 
luminating, the letters even more so, 
and Coe grew more and more beaming 
of face as he proceeded. 

He kept a wary eye on the door, 
and at last, finding an old letter that 
specially interested him, he read it three 
times, though this was the quickly mas- 
tered gist of it: 





I think Simeon Breese will be a safe man 
for you. 


The address of the said Simeon fol- 
lowed, and this short bit of informa- 
tion seemed to afford Coley the deepest 
pleasure. The underscoring of the 
word safe particularly entertained him, 
and he laughed as at a great joke. 

“T knew it!” he cried, though silently ; 
“T knew it!” 

Then, replacing such papers as he had 
visibly disarranged, Coe sauntered forth 
and left the house. 

“Tell him I couldn’t wait any longer,” 
he said casually to the doorman and 
went his way, whicli took him to the 
establishment of Simeon Breese, 
maker. 

“You make safes?” 
unnecessary query. 

“Yes, sir,” admitted Breese. 
can I do for you?” 

“T don’t exactly want a safe,’ Coe 
said, with what was meant to be an 
ingratiating wink. “I—that is’—he 
looked embarrassed—“I want a sort 
of a—well, a very confidential matter.” 

“T don’t understand, sir.” There was 
no invitation to proceed, but Coe went 
on. “I want a secret entrance built.” 


safe 
was Coe’s totally 


“What 





“Whatever made you come to me on ~ 


such an errand, then? My business is 
building safes, not building means to 
rob them.” 

“Nonsense; that’s not the idea. I 
merely want a private passage from one 
room to another in my house.” 

“You're ’way off, sir. You've come 
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to the wrong place, entirely. Good 
morning, sir.” 

“But stay—wait a minute. I’m rec- 
ommended here by And Coe 





whispered in the ear of Breese the same 
name Lulie Lloyd had whispered to 
him. 

3reese looked utterly blank. 

“Don’t know your friend, sir; never 
heard of him. Good morning!” 

This last dismissal was accompanied 
by a glance that meant a very definite 
invitation to leave, and, as there seemed 
small use in staying, Coe left. But he 
was disappointed. He had hoped to 
get a line on the secret entrance which 
into Kimball Webb's 


he knew gave 
room. 

One forlorn hope came into his 
breast. He would try to get hold of 


the valet, the gold-toothed valet, who 
had played fast and loose with Lulie 
Lloyd. This showed him to be a man 
of not unimpeachable morals, and he 
might be useful. 

He went boldly back to the house he 
had so recently left, and inquired if his 
friend had yet returned. 

“No, the imperturbable door- 
man informed him. 

“Then is his man in—his valet?” 

“Bass? That he ain’t. He’s left.” 

“He has? How long ago?” 

“Oh, a matter of a coupla months or 
more now.” 

Ah! Not a great discrepancy be- 
tween that and the date of Kimball 
Webb’s disappearance! 

“Funny-looking man, Bass,’’ Coe said 
casually. 

“All right, I should say.” 

“Queer teeth, at least.’ 

“Yes,” the other admitted. “I 
shouldn’t care to carry round such an 
El Dorado, but Bass is rather proud 
of it.” 

“Well, we’re all more or less proud 
of something. You don’t know where 
Bass hangs out now?” 

“T don’t.” 


sir,” 
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Coe sighed and turned away. 

He had so little to work on, That 
ridiculous toothpick paper—Webb 
might easily have dropped that himself. 
Many a man would go to Binney’s with- 
out the knowledge of his sweetheart 
and think it no crime. 

The safe builder seemed to dwindle 
to even greater insignificance. For if 
he hadn’t built the secret entrance which 
had to be in existence, who had, and 
how was Coe to find him? 

There was only one answer to it all. 
Coleman Coe was up against the neces- 
sity, the actual bare necessity of finding 
that entrance for himself. No matter 
whether he could do it, or not, it had 
to be done, and he had to do it. 

As he had previously argued, the 
finding of the secret didn’t prove the 
perpetrator of it, nor did it produce 
Kimball Webb, but those things might 
result from the discovery of how he was 
taken away, and, anyway, there was 
no other way to find out. 

The master mind of the villain who 
took him was so clever, so diabolically 
canny, that there was nothing to work 
on or to work with. 

And now Elsie was gone, there was 
added necessity for hasty action and 
result. 

The motive, Coe had long ago de- 
cided, was the fortune. Just how that 
affected the case he wasn’t sure, but 
he felt an unshakable conviction that 
had it not been for the freak will left 
by Miss Elizabeth Powell there would 
have been no disappearance of either 
the bridegroom or the bride. 

This naturally turned his mind to 
Joe Allison. But he had long ago 
ceased to suspect Joe. He had at first, 
but now he knew the chap, and it was 
impossible to connect him with such a 
crime as abduction to gain a fortune. 
Allison was money-mad, that Coe ad- 
mitted, but, well, he wouldn’t put it on 
Joe till he had to. 

He decided he’d go to the room of 
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Kimball Webb and once again make 
those hopeless rounds of walls, ceiling, 
and floor ; doors and windows; chimney 
and bathroom window, which were all 
the points to be examined. 

He asked Miss Webb a few prelimi- 
nary questions—how long had _ they 
lived in the house, and such things. 

This led nowhere. How could it pos- 
sibly help to know they had lived there 
six years; to know where they had 
lived in Boston; to know when Kimball 
first met Elsie Powell; to learn why the 
Webbs didn’t fully approve of the 
match? All these things were as chaff, 
which didn’t even show which way the 
wind blew. 

And Miss Webb’s attitude had greatly 
changed since the last time he talked 
with her. She had now begun to de- 
spair of ever seeing her brother again. 

With a womanly injustice she was in- 
clined to blame Elsie for the whole 
trouble, but when Coe told her that 
Elsie, too, was mysteriously missing, 
she saw the thing as he did—that a 
gang or at least a pair of able and in- 
genious villains was at work, 

Coe was tempted to tell her of the 
valet, Bass, and his master, but con- 
cluded to wait a little longer. 

He asked for a talk with the two 
menservants, who had broken into Kim- 
ball’s room that morning, and, this be- 
ing willingly granted, he asked them 
again of any point or hint they might 
remember that hadn’t yet been brought. 

“No, sir,” said Hollis thoughtfully ; 
“I’ve had all sorts of notions, but 
they’ve all been wrong, and sometimes 
I’m ready to agree with Mrs. Webb 
herself that it’s the spirits as done it.” 

“Rubbish!” Coe observed; and Hollis 
really agreed, though he had no wiser 
suggestion to make. 

“How long have yeu been here?” Coe 
asked idly. 

“Two years, sir.” 

“And have you seen or heard any- 
thing mysterious ?” 
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“No; not myself, sir. But I’ve heard 
the other servants’ stories.” 

“So have I.” Coe groaned wearily. 
“T’ve heard the tales of moans and 
groans that grew weirder each time— 
the tales did, I mean. But I’ve heard 
nothing definite. Have you, Oscar?” 

“No, sir,” said the chauffeur, a taci- 
turn chap. “Nor I’ve never seen any- 
thing myself, nor heard anything. but, 
Mr. Coe, everybody laughs at this, so 
I haven’t harped on it. You know I 
did smell bananas as I opened that door 
that morning, and I’d swear to that on 
a stack of Bibles!” 

“Bananas!” 

“Yes, sir. And Mr. Kimball Webb 
didn’t care for bananas. I mean he 
wouldn’t think of having them in his 
bedroom to eat! He never did things 
like that. Now, doesn’t that smell mean 
something ?” 

“It’s queer, but I can’t see any in- 
dicative evidence in it.” 

“No, sir; I s’pose not. 
to know what made it. 
eat bananas.” 





But I’d like 
Maybe ghosts 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SECRET ENTRANCE, 


GAIN Coe went over the room. 

“I’m sick and tired of looking 
for a mousehole when the mousehole 
isn’t here!” he cried. “Not a baby 
mouse could get in or out of this box, 
let alone a swashbuckler villain, carry- 
ing a drugged, unconscious man on his 
back !” 

For that was the way Coe visualized 
it. He felt sure the abductor had en- 
tered by his confounded secret entrance, 
had drugged or chloroformed the sleep- 
ing Webb, and had returned the way 
he came, carrying his prey. 

For how else cowld it have been done? 
And, anyway, details didn’t matter. 
Even if Webb had been cajoled—say by 
a tale of Elsie in immediate danger, 
or her sudden illness—even so, the se- 
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cret entrance must have afforded the © 


way in. 

So the secret entrance had to be 
found, and Coe vowed he wouldn’t 
leave the room until he left through 
that entrance itself! 

Patiently he went over the walls 
again, the floor, the ceiling, noting the 
unmarred decorations that precluded an 
opening of any sort. 

But this he soon finished and set him- 
self to work with his brain, thinking up 
some other type of entrance than any 
he had yet thought of. 

“Suppose the whole side wall swings 
out,” he thought. “Suppose the wall 
between this house and the next swings 
like a door—no, that’s too wide—sup- 
pose it swings on a pivot, a central pivot. 
Oh, shucks, it couldn’t! Well, suppose 
the whole hall door came out in one 
piece, frame and all. Suppose the 
frame is hinged on like a door, then 
the bolted door wouldn’t matter.” 

But this ingenious plan likewise failed 
to work, because the door wasn’t built 
that way. It was just an ordinary, reg- 
ular made and regular hung door. 

The windows, too, failed to prove 
themselves freak windows of any sort, 
but insisted on remaining the regula- 
tion, prosaic windows of commerce. 

The chimney was the only outlet left. 

Coe had peered up this so many times, 
poked up it with so many rods and 
poles, invented and discarded so many 
clever schemes of how it might work 
that he felt no hope of further light 
from this source. 

He glared at the great fireplace with 
an air of righteous indignation. Why, 
oh, why couldn’t it obligingly turn out 
to be some sort of a mechanism that 
would solve his puzzle. 

He scrutinized every inch of it. 

All he got for his trouble was the 
conviction that certain parts of it had 
been recently touched up with gilding, 
where the gilt iron filigree work decor- 
ated the edges of the wide opening. 
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Moreover, the newer gilding was of a 
slightly different shade and luster from 
the old. Of course, all this meant that 
in their housekeeping zeal the Webbs 
or their servants had touched up some 
points of the oak-leaf design that 
needed such renovation. They were 
here and there among the leaves and 
acorns that surrounded the opening of 
the fireplace. 

Grasping at any straw Coe went 
downstairs and made inquiry, learning 
that no such gilding had been done. 

Coe went back and sat looking at the 
oak leaves. 

It seemed more conspicuous now; in- 
deed, he wondered how he could have 
missed seeing it sooner. Then he real- 
ized it was not really conspicuous; it 
had doubtless been done last house- 
cleaing time. But it was too bright for 
that theory. No, sir; that gilt had been 
applied to those scratched or marred 
leaves lately, and it had been done care- 
fully and well; done by somebody who 
knew how—not a professional decora- 
tor, necessarily, but some one who knew 
about that sort of thing. 

Why, he used to doit himself when 
he lived at home, and he remembered 
even yet the way the gold paint got all 
over his fingers and the way it smelled 
of—— Great Scott! of bananas! 

It did! Every metal paint he ha 
ever used, gilt, bronze, copper, all 
smelled of bananas. 

Had Oscar’s reference to a banana 
odor proved valuable after all? And 
what could it mean? Why, the answer 
flashed across his eager brain, it meant 
that the entrance, the secret entrance, 
was somehow connected with that fire- 
place; that the kidnaper had scratched 
the gilt leaves so badly when making his 
exit, that he had, to escape detection, to 
retouch the marred places! 

To work uninterruptedly Coe went 
and closed the room door and locked it. 
Then he sat down on the floor in front 
of the fireplace and pondered. 
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Not the chimney. No. He had long 
ago discarded that as a course of exit. 
But the fireplaee, somehow. 

He peered and scrutinized; he fin- 
gered and pinched; he -reasoned and 
cogitated; and at last his patient effort 
was rewarded by seeing the tiniest bit 
of rust or rubbed enamel that looked 
as if it might mean a hidden spring. 

And it did! Careful manipulation, 
gentle urging, without forcing, made the 
fireplace give up its secret at last. The 
whole grate with its back piece, ail, 
swung round on a pivot into the house 
mext door, and the fireplace that be- 
longed in there swung into Coleman 
Coe’s astonished ken! The back of the 
fireplace was a mere gate hung on a 
pivot, instead of on side hinges, and 
it swung as easily as if recently oiled, 
which it doubtless had been. 

Half dazed, Coe went through the 
opening—a wide enough one, as the 
grates were exceedingly shallow, though 
very broad. 

He found himself in a pleasant bed- 
room, almost a duplicate of Webb’s own 
as to size, shape, and arrangement. The 
secret entrance was found at last! 

Eagerly Coe examined every part of 
it. The grates in the two rooms were 
alike, the Webb one being much cleaner 
and brighter, however, than the other. 

Coe’s mind flew back to the story of 
the servant who smelled a newly kin- 
dled fire without reason therefor. 

It was, of course, because some hand 
had turned the revolving grates around 
when there was or had been a fire in 
one side and not in the other. 

“Slick!” mused Coe admiringly. 
“Very slick!” 

And then he remembered the polter- 
geist! What easier than to enter noise- 
lessly, pull the bedclothes off the drowsy 
sleeper, and with a toss of the sheets 
over the victim’s face, and escape again 
before discovery could be made? 

And this was the way Kimball Webb 
had been abducted. The kidnaper had 
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come through the opening, had chloro- 
formed Webb, and had carried him 
back with him. The opening was wide 
enough for that, or would be if the vic- 
tim were, say, dragged through after the 
abductor. 

Oh, it was possible. Possible? Why, 
it was what had been done! The mys- 
tery of the disappearance was explained 
as to means. And the ghost, too, that 
had been meant to frighten Coley Coe 
and had only roused his hilarity. That, 
too, had been prepared and exhibited 
by the same clever “artful dodger” re- 
sponsible for all the rest. 

Yes, the discovery explained every- 
thing. The rogue, having so marred 
the gilt leaves that attention must neces- 
sarily be drawn to them, had crept back 
and touched them up with gold paint, 
that smelled of bananas! Thus over- 
reaching his own cleverness! Good old 
Oscar, to remember to mention the ba- 
nana odor! 

Hesitatingly Coe went through to the 
other house. He looked about the 
room. Unused, evidently. Dust on 
furniture, windows closed, dry atmos- 
phere, and blinds drawn. He switched 
on a light that had not been cut off. 

Then he remembered the people were 
away and the house was closed. Well, 
one of them could have returned from 
his summer resort to carry out his 
full purpose, and return again. Who 
were the people? 

Oh, yes; the Marsden St. Johns. Coe 
didn’t know one iota about them, but 

: proposed to find out. 

He tried to learn the character of its 
inhabitant from the room itself. But 

seemed to him the abode of a lady. 
There were no clothes in the wardrobe; 
but a stray hairpin or two, and a scant- 
ily furnished workbasket were indica- 
tive of a departed feminine incumbent. 

Still this didn’t make it probable that 
a lady had carried Webb off. Her 
room, in her absence, might well be 
used by another. 
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Coe returned to Webb’s room, closfed 
the fireplace carefully, unlocked the 
door and went downstairs. 

He went to Miss Webb and asked 
about the people next door. 

“A delightful family,” she said, “but 
very quiet. They are away much of 
the time. They leave very early for 
their summer place, and close the house 
the first of April. Then they return 
about October. But before the holidays 
they go South, and after the holidays to 
Califronia or somewhere else, so that, 
as a matter of fact, they’re almost never 
at home—if you can even call it their 
home.” 

“Who occupies the front room on 
the third floor?” 

“T think Miss Marsden, the old spin- 
ster aunt.” 

Coe nodded. He felt sure the kid- 
naper was not the one who belonged in 
the room with the turning fireplace. 
Of course she knew nothing about it. 
Really it was mysterious enough still! 
He told Miss Webb of his discovery. 
Naturally she wanted to go up at once 
and see it. 

Calling Mrs. Webb they all three went 
up and Coe showed his treasure-trove. 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Webb. “Why, it’s big enough to crawl 
through!” 

“To go through without crawling,” 
returned Coe, as, squatting, he fairly 
shuffled through on his feet. 

“And you think that’s the way Kim 
went out?’ asked Henrietta, as Coe 
returned. 

“IT know it’s the way, but I think he 
was taken out unconscious.” 

“Of course he was!” cried Mrs. 
Webb. “He never would go through 
into a strange house of his own accord.” 

“Well, where is he?” asked Henti- 
etta, as if, Coe having done so much, 
must now produce the missing man. 

“T don’t know. But, Miss Webb, are 
you sure the Marsden St. Johns had 
nothing to do with the kidnaping?” 
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“Of course they didn’t! 
away, and, aside from that, the thing 
is preposterous! Why, we scarcely 
know them, and, moreover, they’re the 
quietest, most reserved people! That’s 
why we like them. 

“Steal Kimball! They’d be more 
likely to protect him! But I tell you 
they were not at home then. 

“Let me go through,” and Miss Webb 
looked at the open way. 

“Certainly, the people are not home. 
Come along,” Coe agreed. 

“Why, Henrietta,” cried her mother, 
“T don’t think you ought to.” 

But curiosity triumphed, and soon 
all three stood in the room in the next- 
door house. 

“What awful housekeeping!” Mrs. 
Webb cried, and her daughter’s expres- 
sion of distaste spoke volumes. 

Coley Coe stood smiling to himself 
at the way the aristocratic ladies de- 
scended to the vulgar depth of prying. 
They peered into cupboards and bureau 
drawers until he was positively shocked. 

But it brought about a strange result. 

“Why, here’s the diamond pendant !” 
exclaimed Henrietta. 

Sure enough, in a small drawer in 
the dresser was the very jewel case Mrs. 
Webb had last seen in her son’s hands 
the night before his mysterious dis- 
appearance. 

“Impossible!” Coe cried. 

But it was, beyond all shadow of a 
doubt. The four magnificent stones, 
hung one below another, of perfectly 
graduated sizes, sparkled and scintil- 
lated as Henrietta let it dangle from 
her finger. 


“IT don’t understand,” said Mrs. 
Webb, utterly bewildered. 
“Who could!” exclaimed Coe. “I’m 


all at sea! 
St. Johns. 
they be?’ 

“Oh, they aren’t thieves; they can’t 
be!” Miss Webb stared, wide eyed, at 
the gems. 


Tell me more about these 
What sort of people can 
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“And yet, how else explain 
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all this? Tell me, Mr. Coe, why did 
they take Kimball away?” 

“It looks to me as if whoever took 
him, did it to get the diamonds, at least 
partly for that.” 

“But the St. Johns are wealthy; they 
could buy these stones and never miss 
the money.” 

“Well, let’s look further. Suppose 
somebody utilized this empty house of 
the St. Johns’ to 4 

“Oh, they don’t own the house,” Mrs. 
Webb interrupted ; “they rent it.” 

“Milliopgires, and rent a house!” 

“Yes, ti®fye in the city so little, you 
know. And it’s a most desirable house. 
Fenn Whiting owns it.” 

“What?” Coley Coe was stunned. 

“Yes, it belongs to Mr. Whiting. It 
was left to him with several other 
houses by an uncle who died years ago.” 

“Oh! Whoopee! Wow! I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Webb, but I must be 
allowed to yell! Fenn Whiting owns 
this house. My heavens and earth!” 

“What is the matter? Are you crazy, 
Mr. Coe? Why does it so please you 
to learn that?” 

“Oh, because—because—excuse me, 
ladies, I must run away; I’ve most im- 
portant business. I’ll see you again 
later—this evening, say—and then I'll 
tell you, oh, a whole heap of things!” 

“Wait a minute.” He started back 
through the fireplace. “Help us 
through please!” 

“T beg pardon, Miss Webb. I guess 
I am crazy! Come, give me your 
hand.” 

The trip was safely made by all three, 
and then Coe carefully closed the fire- 
place and noted that it showed no crack 
or crevice where the pivot turned. 

“Please don’t tell about this just at 
present,” he requested. “It’s all most 
important! We shall not only recover 
Mr. Webb very soon now, but bring 
his abductor to justice and punishment, 
and also find Miss Powell, and oh, may- 
be it will all be in time for the wedding.” 
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“What shall I do with this?’ Miss 
Webb held out the jewel box helplessly. 
“Oh, put it—haven’t you a safe?” 

“Ne.” 

“Well, lock it up in your room some- 
where. Nobody knows you have it, so 
there’s ne danger of theft. Hide it.” 

With a brief word of good-by Coe 
ran downstairs and out of doors. 

First of all, he went to Fenn Whit- 
ing’s home, only to be told that that 
genileman was not at home. He was 
expected any minute, however, and Coe 
waited. This time he did not go up 
to Whiting’s rooms, but waited down 
in the lobby. 

But his wait was in vain. He grew 
restless and began to cast about in his 
mind how to find the man he sought. 
He telephoned various clubs and homes 
of friends, and some business houses, 
but not a word of information could 
he get concerning Mr. Whiting. 

At last, in hopeless despair, he went 
away, after leaving word to telephone 
him as soon as Mr. Whiting came home. 

“T do have the hardest stunts to do,” 
poor Coley Coe told himself. 

“Now I’ve found my criminal and I 
can’t lay my hands on him. And some- 
thing tells me I may never lay my eyes 
on him!” 

He went to the Powells, for he must 
tell them that he had a hope, at least, 
of recovering Elsie before long. Yet 
had he? However, he told the Powells 
the whole story of what he had found 
in the way of a secret entrance. 

“T should think it was secret !”” Gerty 
exclaimed. “I don’t see how you were 
clever enough to find it!” 

“T was stupid not to find it sooner,” 
Coe replied. 

Then he told his further discoveries. 
Allison was present and with the two 
Powell ladies made a most interested 
audience. 

Mrs. Powell was in a nervous and 
brokendown state, but she rallied per- 
ceptibly at Coe’s hints of good news. 
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“You see,” he told them, “Mrs. Sea- 


man’s tip about the toothpick paper put 
me on a scent. I went to Courtney's 
to see if I could trace anything, and by 
sheer luck, Miss Lloyd, bless her! told 
me that Fenn Whiting frequently, or, 
at least, occasionally, took her there.” 

“Why, I thought Fenn looked higher 
than that!” Gerty sniffed. 

“Some men look high and low by 
turns,” commented Joe. 

“Well, anyhow,” Coley went on, “I 
took her tip for what it was worth. 
Then she also informed me that Whit- 
ing’s valet, named Bass, possessed just 
such gold-filled teeth as Miss Elsie de- 
scribed, and as the nurse mentioned in 
connection with the man who brought 
her that fake message.” 

“Do explain clearly,” begged Mrs. 
Powell, “I’m getting all mixed up!” 

“This is how I dope it out,” Coley 
said slowly. “Whiting is the master 
villain. He has all the earmarks of a 
depraved, criminal type.” 

“Why, I never thought so,” Gerty 
said. 

“T saw it,” said Allison. “His jaw 
and the shape of his head gave it away.” 

“Yes, and his ears. Those points at 
the top—and his steely gray eyes. That 
color marks the sly, even murderous 
type.” 

“Oh, I never dreamed Fenn was s0 
bad!’ Gerty almost cried. 

“Well, he is,’ Coe declared. “Now, 
after Lulie Lloyd’s tip, I went to Whit- 
ing’s rooms, and I found a letter from 
somebody recommending a safe man for 
him to employ. 

“At first I thought this meant a re 
liable man, but it turned out it meant a 
man who built safes! To make a long 
story short, Whiting engaged that man 
to build that fireplace door some time 
when his tenants were away, and, of 
course, when the Webbs were away 
also. He owned the house: he could 
do it; and too, he doubtless paid the 
fellow well to do it and keep quiet about 
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it, for the safe builder denied all knowl- 
edge of Whiting. Then I found that 
the diamonds were hidden in that 
house.” 

“Elsie’s diamonds!” Gerty gasped. 

“Yes, put there by Whiting, of 
course, after he stole them from Webb 
that night. A perfect hiding place!” 

“Where is Kimball?” 

“That’s the point of the whole thing. 
As I reconstruct it all, Whiting sneaked 
into the room that night soon after 
Webb went to bed, chloroformed him, 
and then dragged or carried or shoved 
him through into the next house. He 
must have taken his clothes along and 
put them on the unconscious man. You 
see, he had that brute of a man with 
the gold teeth, his own man, to help 
him.” 

“How do you know?” 
eyes gleamed with interest. 

“T don’t know, but it must have been 
that way. ‘Then he and his precious 
helper managed somehow to get Webb 
away and carried him off, doubtless in 
Whiting’s own car, to some place of 
concealment, where he stiil is.” 

“And stole the diamonds, too!” 

“Yes; and has since stolen Elsie, too 
—and, worst of all, has now disappeared 
himself !”’ 

“Whiting stolen?”  Allison’s 
nearly popped out of his head. 

“No; he is the thief, not a victim. 
He has those two people hidden and 
he has now hidden himself.” 

“Why? What for?” Mrs. Powell 
was unable to comprehend. 

“This, I think. He wanted to marry 
Elsie—he really loves her~but even 
more he loved the fortune she would 
get. He planned to remove Webb and 
step into his shoes. The rest is all 
consequent on that determination. He 
took the diamonds because they were 
there in Webb’s room, and Whiting’s 
predatory instinct couldn’t resist the 
temptation. He hid Webb securely— 
time has proved how very securely— 
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and then he tried every way to win 
Elsie.” 

“But he always said he didn’t want 
her fortune,” Gerty interrupted. “He 
said he’d just as soon marry her the 
day after her birthday as the day be- 
fore.” 

“He said that, because he knew it 
was a safe bet if the girl would marry 
him at all, she’d secure the fortune, too. 
If she had agreed to marry him the day 
after her birthday he would have 
changed his schemes a bit. So, as he 
couldn’t get Elsie to marry him—I hap- 
pen to know how hard he tried—he 
determined she shouldn’t marry at all, 
and kidnaped her. I’m sure he has 
her somewhere where he can use every 
influence still, to make her consent.” 

“And was he at the bottom of the 
ransom scheme?” asked Joe. 

“Sure he was. His gold-toothed 
tool trapped Elsie, and they secured the 
fifty thousand dollars without a bit of 
trouble. He never meant to return 
Webb or, if he did, he changed his 
mind when he found how easily he 
could get cash from Elsie. Oh, you’ve 
no idea of the depths of this man’s 
baseness !” 

“And where is he now?” Allison 
half rose, as if he couldn’t longer keep 
himself from meting out punishment to 
this prince of malefactors. 

“That’s  it’—Coe’s bright face 
clouded—“T’ve not the slightest idea! 
Nor do I see a glimmer of a light to- 
ward finding out. He has hidden Webb 
and hidden Elsie so thoroughly, he can, 
of course, conceal himself with equal 
surety. I don’t know where to look.” 

“But let’s look all the same!” cried 
Allison, boyish in his haste. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BY THE TERMS OF THE WILL. 


{7 was the twenty-ninth of June. 
Elsie Powell had been nearly a 

week in confinement, under the care and 

at the mercy of the woman she called 
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Mrs. Pike, but who was in reality the 
wife of Bass, the valet and general 
factotum of Fenn Whiting. 

When Elsie had asked his name he 
had said “Pike” on the spur of the 
moment, and Pike he had remained to 
her. 

Elsie was not at all uncomfortably 
housed, She had comforts, if not lux- 
uries. She was allowed to go in the 
several rooms of the basement of the 
house, which were fitted up with more 
elaborate appointments than most base- 
ment floors are. Mrs. Pike, as Elsie 
knew her, was kind enough to the girl, 
except when she took it upon herself 
to advise her. This Elsie invariably 
resented, and there was war. For Elsie 
had a temper of her own, and when it 
was roused it was by no means incon- 
siderable. 

There was a door at the foot of the 
basement stairs. This was always 
locked. From the time when Elsie had 
heard that shout the first night of her 
arrival, that door had never again been 
opened. Elsie was positive that it had 
been Kimball’s voice, but the two Pikes 
denied it, and she thought she might be 
mistaken. 

Every afternoon at four o’clock Fenn 
Whiting came to talk with Elsie and 
urge her to marry him. But now, 
knowing that it was he who had brought 
her where she was, she vowed she 
would stay there till she died rather 
than marry him! So angry did she be- 
come at mere mention of it, that she 
flew into passionate rage and looked so 
wondrously beautiful with flaming 
cheeks and flashing eyes that Whiting 
was more infatuated than ever. 

The days went by somehow. By 
turns, Elsie stormed, sulked, wept, 
coaxed and pleaded with her keeper, the 
imperturbable Mrs. Pike, but all to no 
purpose. The woman was adamant. 
She had been inclined to listen to Elsie’s 
suggestion of higher pay than they had 
been promised, but her husband had 


forbidden her any such ideas. The days @ 
went by, and Elsie wondered what 
would finally become of her. 

And so came the twenty-ninth, the 
day before her birthday. Elsie resolved 
to make a final desperate effort with 
Mrs. Pike. She did, and she had the 
satisfaction of seeing that the woman 
was interested, at least. 

“If you'll let me out,” Elsie begged 
her, “I'll see to it that you shall never 
be blamed or punished in any way for 
what you have done; I'll give you ten 
thousand dollars, and I'll find you a 
pleasant home somewhere in the coun- 
try—which I know you want.” 

It was the mention of a home in the 
country that touched the woman most 
deeply, and for a moment she wavered, 
Sut even as she began to speak, Fenn 
Whiting arrived and the conversation 
was stopped. 

“Now, Elsie,” Whiting said, “here’s 
your last chance to be sensible. I’m 
nearly at the end of my rope, but so 
are you. If you’re not married by to- 
morrow—that’s your  birthday—you 
lose all that money. And [ tell you 
plainly, I swear to you, you shall not 
leave this house until after your birth- 
day, unless you marry me first. You've 
no chance at all, you see, for nobody 
knows where you are; you don’t know, 
yourself! But here you are and here 
you stay, unless you agree to my wish. 
Remember your mother and sister, and 
remember your sister’s two little kid- 
dies. Will you doom these innocent 
children to a life of poverty, when you 
could so easily make them happy and 
comfortable for life? And I’m not a 
bad sort, Elsie. I'll let you have your 
own way in everything. What I’ve 
done, I’ve done for love of you. Not 
the money—you know I don’t care for 
that—but my devotion to you is un- 
bounded. Come, Elsie, dearest, say 
yes.” 

“T say, ‘No!’” 

“Think of your mother. The loss 
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“of you and the loss of the fortune both, 


may kill her. Then you would be her 
murderer !” 

“Hush!” Elsie clapped her hands 
over her ears. 

“J won’t hush. I want you to see 
what you’re doing. Yes, you may be 
the death of your poor, invalid mother. 
You will surely spoil the lives of Gerty 
and her dear little ones, and what do 
you gain by itr” 


“Did you do away with Kimball 
Webb?” 
“I most certainly did not! I know 


nothing of him or his fate; but you 
must see that he left you willingly, 
deserted you, and on the very eve of 
your wedding.” 

“I don’t believe it!’ But Elsie’s tor- 
tured soul could bear no more, and she 
fell in a dead faint. 

Whiting was a little 
called Mrs. Pike quickly. 

“Poor lamb!” she said, gathering the 
unconscious girl in her arms. In the 
days together she had learned to love 
Elsie, and she turned on Whiting. ‘Go, 
you! How dare you torment the dar- 
ling so! Away with you; you shall 
trouble her no more to-night.” 

Whiting went away, and Mrs. Pike 
helped the sick girl to bed. 

“There now, dearie, try to rest and 
forget your troubles,” she crooned over 
her, with real affection. 

“T will,” Elsie whispered to her,” if 
you'll help me out. Can’t you let me 
get away to-night?” 

“Oh, me, I wish I might—but I 
daren’t, I daren’t !” 

“Tell me this, then: Isn’t Mr. Webb 
in this house?” 

“Hush, hush, now; don’t say such 
things !” 

“But isn’t he?’ 

“T can’t tell you; I daren’t.” 

“I am answered!” cried Elsie trium- 
phantly. “I know he is!’ Oh, what a 
refinement of cruelty! Are you a hu- 
man being, that you countenance such 
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fiendish cruelty? Please, please, dear, 
good Mrs. Pike, let me get away! You 
needn’t do anything. Just let me steal 
your key when you’re not looking.” 

“There now, there now, go to sleep, 
my girl. I can’t do a thing for you, and 
you know it! If I could I’d have done 
it long ago.” 

“T believe you would.” Elsie sobbed 
herself into a troubled sleep. 

The next day was her birthday. 

She awoke early, and lay, with a 
leaden heart, but with an alert brain, 
trying to think of some plan of escape. 
She was sure if she could break her 
prison doors, she could get help and 
rescue Kimball Webb, who, she felt 
certain, was confined in the upper part 
of the same house. 

Desperate, she rose early and looked 
about. Her tiny bedroom, though clean 
and airy, was protected by the iron- 
barred windows so often seen in base- 
ments, and the one door was locked at 
night by Mrs. Pike. 

There was no chance, and yet she 
would not give up. She wrote on a bit 
of paper, her home address, and beneath 
it, “Take this paper to the house, and 
tell them the number of this house, and 
they will give you ten dollars.” 

This paper she folded small and se- 
creted in her waist. She had a last, 
a forlorn hope, and she meant to try it. 

She maneuvered very carefully to be 
about when the milkman came, and with 
what was almost sleight of hand sh« 
did manage to tuck the paper into his 
big red hand almost under the very 
nose of Mrs. Pike. 

The man gave her a sharp glance and 
closed his fingers on the paper, going 
off without a word. 

“What you doing up so early?” asked 
Mrs. Pike. 

Elsie said: “TI couldn’t sleep so I got 
up.” Then she quickly changed the sub- 
ject and managed to divert the woman 
by her chatter. 

The milkman, not at all averse to 
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getting an extra ten dollars, concluded 
to go to the address so strangely given 
to him, as soon as he had finished his 
morning rounds. It never occurred to 
his limited imagination that he could 
do otherwise than continue his daily 
routine. So it was nearly noon when 
he arrived at the Powell home. 

The wooeden-faced doorman advised 
the caller to go around to the trades- 
man’s entrance, and the milkman ex- 
pressed his entire willingness to do so. 
“But,” he said, “these people are going 
to be mighty glad to see me! I bring 
them a message from a young girl.” 

“What!” for the doorman knew the 
principal facts of the tragedy in one 
apartment of the big house. “Here, 
you, go right up. Take that elevator!” 

So it happened that the uncouth 
and unkempt person went up in the 
shining and luxurious elevator and was 
eagerly shown by the elevator man to 
the Powell door. 

“T want to see the head of the house,” 
he announced as he stepped inside the 
hall. 

“T’ll do,” said Coley Coe, on the 
alert for anything new or strange. 

“Well, sir, here’s a note.” 

Coe read the few scribbled words, 
recognized Elsie’s writing, and gave a 
low, but very triumphant shout. 

“Oh, Gerty, Mrs. Powell, Joe, every- 
body—listen here!” 

Coe capered about like a happy child; 
he grasped Gerty around the shoulder; 
he grabbed Mrs. Powell’s hand; 
he shook his queer forelock until he 
looked like a shaggy dog, and then he 
read out the words on the paper. 

“Do I get my ten?” asked the milk- 
man stolidly. 

“You do!” shouted Coe. 
twenty—and here it is!” 

Murmuring his astonished thanks, the 
man disappeared. 

“Hold on,” Coe yelled; “wait a min- 
ute, you! Where’s this house? 
Where'd you get this paper?” 


“You get 
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The man told him the number, a” 
high number, on Madison Avenue. 

“Good gracious! In a classy section! 
Whose house is it, my man?” 

“It’s Mr. James van Winkle’s house, 
but it’s closed for the summer; the 
folks are away.” 

“Closed !”” 

“Yes, but there’s a coupla caretakers 
there, and they keep things going. And, 
between you and me, sir, I think there’s 
something wrong.” 

“Tf this young lady’s there it’s some- 
thing very wrong.” 

“She is, sir; and to my way of think- 
ing, she’s kept there against her will.” 

“You bet she is! But she won't be 
there long! Thank you, my man; 
here’s another five. It’s worth it. Now, 
good morning!” 

The milkman left, and Coe made 
ready to depart also. 

“You'd better come with me, Joe,” he 
said; “and I think I’ll be on the safe 
side and take a brace of policemen. 
I’m looking for trouble. Hold on; I 
want a word alone with Mrs. Powell 
—just a minute.” 

Then Coe was ready, and he and 
Allison went off. 

“T’ll let you know as soon as possi- 
ble, Gerty,” Coe called back; and the 
two hurried on. 

It took a little time to gather up two 
policemen and get over to the Madison 
Avenue house, but they arrived before 
two.o’clock. 

The house was boarded up after the 
manner of houses vacated for the sum- 
mer, and repeated pulls at the bell 
brought no response. 

“Nothing doing,” opined a policemen. 
“Guess you people were strung.” 

“T guess we weren’t!” declared Coe. 
“Break in. Ill take all responsibility.” 

“Try the basement door,” suggested 
Allison; “that’s where the milkman 
would see the caretakers, you know.” 

Down they trooped and recommenced 
their knocking there. 
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“I’m scared they’ll escape at the 
back,” warned Coe. “One of you chaps 
scoot around there.” 

By this time, though there was no 
response to their summons, they heard 
faint sounds of a commotion inside the 
house. And at last a girl’s shriek rose 
high, though muffled at once by inter- 
ception of some sort. 

“That’s Elsie!’ whispered Coe, not 
so much from recognition of the voice 
as from an intuition of the facts. 

At sound of the shriek the policeman 
burst in the door, and they rushed in. 
Nobody was in sight, but they went on 
to the rear room, and found there Elsie 
and Fenn Whiting. The two caretakers 
had managed to hide themselves, but 
small attention was paid to that. 

It was quite evident from the girl’s 
trembling, nerve-wracked condition that 
Whiting had been frightening her with 
some terrible threat, and his brutal 
countenance correborated this. 

“Drop that lady’s arm,” the brawny 
bluecoat ordered; and Whiting turned 
in startled surprise and fury, 

“What do you want here?” he bluffed. 
“This is my house; get out!” 

“Not so fast, Whiting,” said Coley 
Coe, as Elsie flew to Joe Allison’s pro- 
tecting arms, 

“Arrest him,’ Coe went on, “on the 
charge of abduction and theft and 
housebreaking, and—oh, lots of other 
things! Anything to say, Whiting?” 

“No, except that you’ll pay for this. 
I tell you this is my house, and you’ve 
no right here!” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” commented 
Coe. “But how do you make out it’s 
your house ?” 

“‘T’'ve rented it—sublet it from the 
owners,” 

“Who are away for the summer. Oh, 
yes, I see! I especially see! And, 
ahem, just when did you take the house 
over?” 

“Long ago; I’ve had it for months. 
I tell you, it’s mine!” 

SB ps 
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“Sure it is. I don’t dispute you. And 
you-rented it before the sixth of April, 
didn’t you? And you've used it ever 
since as a a 

“Yes, Coley, he has!” Elsie cried out. 
“Kimball is upstairs; I know he is! 
Oh, find him, find him quick!” 

The other policeman was now pres- 
ent, and he and Allison ran upstairs by 
leaps and bounds, leaving Coe and the 
other to attend to Whiting. 

Elsie was quite herself again, hope 
and gladness having restored her like 
magic. She was for running after the 
man, but Coe said: “Wait, Elsie; they’ll 
soon be back. You stay here,” for he 
was all uncertain as to what the men 
might discover. 

On the two rushed, finding no one in 
the rooms on the first or second floor. 
On, up to the third floor, and there, 
from a closed room, they heard faint 
sounds. 

Smashing the light door in, they 
found Kimball Webb. 

Allison had never seen the man be- 
fore, nor had the policeman, but they 
knew him from his photographs, and 
they gasped at his condition. Emaci- 
ated, pale, with a hunted look in his big 
dark eyes, the man seemed half crazed. 
But at sight of them he revived in- 
stantly. “Police!” he cried. “Oh, 
thank Heaven!” He mumbled unin- 
telligibly, because of a  diabolically 
clever gag which impeded his speech 
while it allowed him to breathe and to 
eat. 

This was removed quickly, and the 
restored man _ cried,  imploringly, 
“Elsie?” 

“She’s all right,” said Allison cheer- 
ily. 

Webb smiled happily; then, immedi- 
ately his face darkened, and he said, 
“Whiting ?” 

“Safe in custody, sir,” the policeman 
assured him, staring as if he could 
scarcely believe that the long-lost man 
was really found. 
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“Let me at him!” Webb’s look of 
righteous revenge was something so 
awful that the other two stared in awe. 

“Tell me everything, quick,’ Webb 
went on, for he was rapidly regaining 
poise, strength, and activity. “Where 
is Elsie? Where is Whiting? Oh, men, 
I’ve been here an eternity !” 

“You have!” cried Joe. “I say, have 
you been here all the time?” 

“Yes, every day, every hour of it! 
I thought I’d die—I wanted to—but I 
wanted to live to give Whiting his!” 

“And for Elsie’s sake,” put in Joe, to 
divert Webb’s thoughts from the more 
dangerous channel. 

“Yes; Elsie! Where is she? 
see her now?” 

“T don’t see why not,” said Allison; 
and the other man nodded as’ Joe ran 
to the stairs and called down over the 
banister. 

At the sound Elsie came flying up- 
stairs, and the men, unable to hold 
Webb back, followed him as he de- 
scended one flight to meet her. 

They met in the second-floor hall, 
and clasped in each other’s arms were 
so silent in their shock of joy that 
the others went rapidly downstairs and 
left them to themselves. 

“Oh, Kimball, I knew I’d get you 
back,” Elsie kept repeating; “I knew 
. would!” 

“T didn‘t, dearest; I didn’t dare even 
hope for it. I’ve been so_ helpless, 
gagged always, lest I attract attention 
from outside, and bound much of the 
time, lest I break out, somehow.” 

“And you couldn’t manage an es- 
cape?” 

“Not possible. 
man is 

“Mr. Pike?” 

“No; Bass is his name. And his 
wife’s here, too. They’ve looked after 
me with decency, but they were abso- 
lutely unapproachable as to bribery.” 

“T know it.” Elsie smiled ruefully. 
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Bass—that Whiting’s 





“Oh, Kim, never mind, now, dearest; 
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I’ve got you at last! At last! Did they 
force you to write that note to me?” ™ 

“Yes, at the point of a pistol!” 

She wept softly in his arms, and he 
held her close, forgetting all his misery 
in his present joy. 

“How did he get me?” he said pres- 
ently. “How did Whiting pull it off?” 

“Oh, he had a contrivance in the fire. 
place, by which he could get into your 
room; and he carried you off, drugged, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes; I remember the sweetish smell 
of chloroform, and that’s the last I 
knew.” 

“Well, never mind. You can hear 
all those details some other time.” 

“After we're married—you _ will 
marry me, won't you, Elsie, dearest? & 
You—you—haven’t married anybody § 
else, have you?” 

“No!” she cried, frightened at the 
grasp on her arm. 

But her assurance restored his poise, 

“Forgive me, dear; I’m weak from 
being housed and tortured so_ long. ; 
Come, can we go away from this dread- 
ful place?” 

“Yes, we will. And I will marry you, 
of course. Haven’t I waited for you? § 
But—but we can’t get the money, Kim; F 
it’s too late. To-day’s my birthday, and 
the time is up.” 

“Never mind, dear heart. I’ll make 
money enough for us. Don’t worry. 
I’ve finished my play since I’ve been 
here—and it’s a corker! I had to work 
on it to keep from losing my mind; I 
almost did, anyway. But they let me 
have paper and pencil, and I finished 
the thing some time ago. Oh, Elsie, 
it has been the most unutterable hell!” 

“Yes, dearest, but I’ll make a heaven 
for you that will cause you to forget § 
it all.” ii 


“You shall, my beloved. I’ve forgot & 
ten it already! 


L 
The sight of your dear : 
face has blotted it all out.” f 
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“You’re awfully thin, Kim, but other- 
wise you look just the same.” 
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“Good! I feared I’d but a small 
remnant of my former beauty. Come 
on, girl, darling; let’s go home. Lord, 
I don’t know a thing that’s going on 
—and I don’t much care! I’ve got you, 
and some day I shall have a go at Whit- 
ing. But I’m too happy now to tackle 
him. Is he about?” 

“He is, indeed! Very much about. 
Here comes Coley Coe.” 

“Who’s he?” 

And then, at Elsie’s introduction, the 
two men shook hands. 

“I’ve hunted for you long enough,” 
said Coe; “I’m right down glad to see 
you!” 

“And I’m glad to see any one who 
was instrumental in bringing about my 
rescue !” 

“Miss Powell did that,” Coe said; 
“she cleverly corralled a milkman and 
made him serve her ends!” 

“But Coley did lots—oh, lots!” Elsie 
cried, her eyes sparkling with apprecia- 
tion. “You'll adore him after you know 
him better, Kim! I do!” 

Webb smiled happily at his lovely 
fiancée, and said, “I see I must marry 
you out of hand, to be sure of you! 
When can we pick up our broken 
threads?” 

“Pretty soon,” Elsie promised him. 
“There’s no special hurry for a day or 
two,” she added, “for it’s just too late 
to get the fortune. That must go to 
Joe.” 

“Never mind,” Webb reiterated. 
“But I won’t wait very long for you, 
I can tell you that!” 

“Want to see Whiting? 
asked of Webb. 
“T do, indeed! 
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Coley Coe 
But you’d better hold 


“Stay here; I’ll have him brought 
up.” 

In the parlor of the Madison Avenue 
mansion the master criminal and_ his 
principal victim met. 

Whiting was blustering, bragging. 
Subdued at first by the defeat that had 
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so suddenly overwhelmed him, he later 
became cocky and insufferable. 

“Hello, Webb,” he jeered. “You're 
on top at last, but I led you a dance! 
And I achieved my purpose, too! You 
won’t marry a great heiress after all! 
You’ve lost your chance!” 

“Hush!” Webb took a step toward 
him, though warily watched by the two 
policemen. 

“Let him come; I’m not afraid of 
him!” blustered Whiting. 

“No, you coward,” Webb said, “you 
are not afraid of a man weakened by 
months of confinement, and suffering 
from a lamed knee! You are bravery 
itself! And, furthermore, you are be- 
neath even my scorn! I refuse to tell 
you what I feel for you. I scorn to 
speak to you at all. Let the police deal 
with you and all such as you!” 

The repressed wrath, the scathing 
tones, the loathing evident in Webb’s 
glance made even the depraved Whit- 
ing shrivel as if seared with a hot iron. 
He said nothing, but his cocksure man- 
ner fell from him, leaving him limp with 
futile anger. 

“You—you 
could find no words. 

“Come, Elsie,” said Webb, without 
a further glance at Whiting, “may we 
go, officer?” 

“Yes, Mr. Webb, and all joy go with 
you.” 

Whiting found his voice, and called 
out: “Small joy to marry a poor girl 
when you hoped for a fortune!” 

Webb’s face flushed darkly, and but 
for Elsie’s restraining hand he would 
have turned on his tormentor. 

“And you must hand it to me for 
cleverness!” Whiting went on. “TI had 
that connection between the houses 
made four years ago. I meant to get 
you sooner or later, you stuck-up aristo- 
crat. You won’t be quite so proud 
when you find you’ve married a penni- 
less bride!” 

A chattering laugh broke from the 
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speaker, and Elsie shuddered. Without 
doubt the wicked brain had snapped its 
tension and Whiting was demented! 
But he wasn’t, except momentarily. 

“Or,” he resumed, “I thought I’d 
scare you to death with ghosts and 
things, but I didn’t; I waited and I had 
the best scheme after all. It all worked 
perfectly; only scratched the gilt so 
badly—had to regild it—just a little 
—just a little ”” He babbled on like 
a veritable idiot, and, fearing lest his 
next phase might be one of violence, 
the policeman urged Webb and Elsie 
to go at once. 

Coe and Allison went, too, for they 
all wanted to be at the reunion. 

“And,” said Coe, as they were seated 
in a swiftly rolling taxi, “Friend Whit- 
ing is ’way off about the fortune, Elsie. 
For I chance to know the will 
worded: married before you are twen- 
ty-four years old. Nothing is said about 
marrying before your birthday. Just 
before I started I asked your mother 
what hour you were born, and she said, 
‘Late in the evening—after ten o’clock!’ 
As it isn’t five yet, you’ve ample time 
to set your wedding bells ringing!” 

“Yes,” said Joe Allison, his fine face 
lighted up with honest joy. ‘Yes, 
Elsie, that’s so; and I congratulate you 
from the bottom of my heart! I'll 
probably feel mighty different later on, 
but now I’m so keyed up with excite- 
ment and noble generosity that for to- 
day, at least, I can say I’m glad you’ve 
got the money—glad for you, I mean.” 
Elsie couldn’t help smiling at his 
qualified joy over her prospects, and 
she was a little excited herself. 

“Are you sure, Coley?” she asked. 
“Then we must be married at once. 
Will you have me, Kim?” 

“For richer for poorer,” he mur- 
mured. Elsie, laughing, went on making 
plans. “You’re only the bridegroom, 
anyway,” she said, “and you haven't a 
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word to say. Joe, don’t cry, dear! Tj 
give you a goodly slice of that old 
money. I'll give you a hundred tho- 
sand dollars, anyway, and maybe more.” 

“Lord! Elsie, that’s enough! | 
wouldn’t wish any more than that! 
Now I’m truly happy, all over!’ His 
round young face beamed joyously. 

“We're ’most home,” went on the 
happy bride to be. “We'll telephone 
everybody we want to, and we'll be 
married. Let me see. Well, we'll be 
married as soon as I get things ready 
enough! I shan’t trust you out of my 
sight, Kim; you stay right at our house, 
and somebody can bring you clothes 
from home, and all that.” 

Elsie had her way. She called the 
Webb ladies over first, and then ar- 
ranged all sorts of things to make a 
pretty wedding, and the ceremony took 
place in ample time to make her the in- 
heritor of her aunt’s fortune. 

Later Allison received his promised 
portion. Coe earned the fifty thousand 
dollars reward, for his efforts were 
at the bottom of the final discoveries. 

Elsie even remembered the elevator 
girl and all others who had helped her, 
and the use of the money proved a 
source of genuine satisfaction to the 
newly married pair, as well as to the 
mother and sister of the bride. 

Both Joe Allison and Coley Coe in- 
sisted on being best man, and were al- 
lowed to share that honor. 

The wedding was a happy one, for 
every One put aside all present thought 
of the base and despicable man who 
had tried so hard to prevent it. He 
received his due reward in good time, 
but Elsie Webb and her husband re 
fused ever to hear his name mentioned. 

The beautiful diamond pendant, the 
gift of the bridegroom, flashed at the 
bride’s fair throat, and there was n0 
discord or jangling of the merry mat- 
riage bells. 


END. 
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Red Lure 
By Stephen Lee 


Author of ‘‘Robbed by the Dead,’’ etc, 


HE district attorney of Saga- 

more county knitted his brow 

as he glanced at the card his 

secretary had brought him. 
For a moment or two his white, finely 
tapering and nervously active fingers 
drummed on the desk. An inscrutable 
expression crept into his keen, icily com- 
posed face. He looked scowlingly at 
a huge stack of mail; then the steel- 
blue eyes reverted to the card. 

“Mr. Ford Thornton,” it read, and 
in the lower left-hand corner was scrib- 
bled in pencil: “Re the Merkle case.” 
For an instant, as his eyes rested on 
the nondescript scrawl, the district at- 
torney’s slight but dynamic figure was 
tense and rigid, and an acute observer 
might have judged from his expression 
that the Merkle case was a delicate sub- 
ject with District Attorney Gifford Mil- 
liken. 

“Show him in,” he said finally, speak- 
ing in his usual quick and incisive tone. 

He looked up with a faint trace of 
curiosity as the caller entered. Milli- 
ken had heard of Ford Thornton, but 
this was the first time the two men had 
met face to face. There was something 
about the visitor that, like the hand- 
writing on the card, baffled analysis. 
He was neither tall nor short, but of 
medium height; and at first glance his 
appearance seemed neither prepossess- 
ing nor repulsive. He was dressed in 
tweeds of neutral tints, his face was 
almost wooden in its lack of positive 
characteristics, and he crossed the floor 
with a shuffling, uncertain gait. 

The district attorney indicated a 
chair, at the same time glancing at the 





accumulation of mail to impress upon 
his caller that his time was precious. 

“Mr. Milliken,” began Thornton, 
speaking in tones as flat and unimpas- 
sioned as the man himself, “you are 
an ambitious man. You have made a 
brilliant record as a district attorney. 
You are in hopes of some day occupy- 
ing the governor’s chair. From the 
State executive’s mansion it is only a 
step to the United States senate, and 
from there to still higher places. Am 
I right?” 

Milliken smiled frigidly. “For the 
sake of saving time, I will grant that 
you are. Will you come to the point, 
Mr. Thornton?” 

The caller sat motionless, arms folded 
across his chest, and peering fixedly at 
the district attorney. ‘You realize, I 
presume,” he went on in matter-of-fact 
tones, “that your future success depends 
upon your ability to maintain the rec- 
ord you have made. Up to last Thurs- 
day your record had been almost flaw- 
less. There had been minor failures, 
of course, but nothing worth mention- 
ing. On last Thursday, however, a 
black mark was registered against you. 
An ambitious politician can’t afford to 
have such things happen to him.” 

The district attorney scowled. “You 
refer, I take it, to the acquittal of Jas- 
per Hodge?” 

“Exactly. Everybody knows that 
Hodge murdered Thomas Merkle, and 
your inability to convince the jury of 
his guilt is the talk of the town. 


The case is commonly regarded as a 
gross miscarriage of justice. 
pulpit are denouncing you——— 
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“J am a busy man, Mr. Thornton,” 
interrupted the district attorney tartly. 
‘You don’t need to twit me on the 
Merkle case. I realize that J failed, and 
I am making no apologies. Nothing 
can be accomplished by discussing the 
matter. I am firmly convinced that 
Hodge killed Merkle, but I couldn’t 
prove it to the satisfaction of the jury, 
and that was the end of the matter.” 

“Why the end, Mr. Milliken? Shall 
a wicked murderer go unpunished? Can 
you afford to have such a glaring fail- 
ure registered against you? Why not 
make a second attempt?” 

The district attorney turned and re- 
garded the speaker sharply. “Just what 
are you driving at?” he demanded. 
“The case is closed. I can’t try Mer- 
kle for the same murder a second time.” 

“T know,” said Thornton calmly. “TI 
followed the case closely, and the cir- 
cumstances, as I understand them, are 
these: Merkle’s housekeeper, upon en- 
tering the library one morning about 
four months ago, found her employer 
lying dead on the floor. There was a 
gash in his chest, near the heart, evi- 
dently inflicted with a thin-bladed knife. 
The safe, which was known to have 
contained a considerable amount of 
money at the time, had been drilled 
open, indicating that the murderer’s mo- 
tive was robbery.” 

“Why go into all this ancient his- 
tory?” protested Milliken impatiently. 

“On the floor of the vestibule,” con- 
tinued Thornton, unruffled, “was found 
the body of Merkle’s son, John. He, 
too, had been stabbed to death with a 
knife. Presumably the commotion in 
the library had awakened him. It is 
probable he ran down to investigate, 
encountered the murderer in the hall, 
and was killed with the same weapon 
that had pierced his father’s chest. 

“Along toward noon the following 
day, the police arrested Jasper Hodge, 
Merkle’s butler, on suspicion of having 
committed the crime. Hodge was drunk 
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when found in a speak-easy on the river 
front, and he was plentifully supplied 
with money; a significant circumstance 
in view of the fact that Merkle’s safe 
had been looted. He was sweated and 
third-degreed, but the police were un- 
able to wring any damaging admissions 
from him. He refused to give an ac- 
count of his movements on the night 
of the murder, or to explain where he 
got the money. Nevertheless, the cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and especially the 
discovery that Hodge had been a pro- 
fessional safe-blower before he re- 
formed and took employment as butler, 
was so strong that the grand jury in- 
dicted him for murder in the first de- 
gree, and he was promptly placed on 
trial charged with having murdered the 
elder Merkle. Am I right, Mr. Milli- 
ken?” 

“Substantially, but I don’t see 

“Just a moment. The trial had no 
sooner begun than you discovered that 
it would be difficult to convict your 
man. Thomas Merkle had been a big, 
powerful man, in perfect health, strong 
as a bull, and noted for his athletic 
achievements. Hodge, on the other 
hand, is a frail, dried-up, timid fellow. 
Merkle had frequently boasted that, 
despite his advancing years, he could 
take care of himself in any kind of 
scrape, and several times he made the 
boast good. Hodge, on the contrary, is 
the kind of man that runs whenever 
there is a sign of a fight. Your diff- 
culty consisted in explaining to the 
jury how a man like Hodge could have 
got the better of a seasoned scrappet 
like Thomas Merkle.” 

The district attorney, who appeared 
to be listening against his will, nodded 
gravely. 

“Your difficulty was 
proceeded Thornton, “by the fact that 
there was no sign of a struggle. The 
body was found in the doorway between 
the library and the sitting room, and 
appearances went, Merkle 
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aggravated, 


as far as 























had made no resistance whatever. That 
was the circumstance that lost you the 
case, Mr. Milliken. The jury simply re- 
fused to believe that a husky brute like 
Merkle stood passive and unresisting 
while he was being stabbed by a weaz- 
ened, chicken-hearted fellow like 
Hodge. Yet yourself and nearly every- 
body who attended the trial or read 
about it in the newspapers are morally 
certain that Hodge committed the mur- 
der.” 

Milliken’s lips curved into a thin 
smile. “Moral certainty and the kind 
of evidence that convinces a bunch of 
ivory-domed jurors are two vastly dif- 
ferent things. Frankly, though, I don’t 
see why you are wasting your time and 
mine. What’s your interest in the mat- 
ter?” 

For the first time since the interview 
began, a ghost of a smile flitted across 
Thornton’s face. “Mostly curiosity,” 
he declared, “and perhaps a trace of 
professional concern in the matter. As 
you may know, I have had some little 
success in unraveling crime mysteries.” 

Milliken nodded. Thornton’s name 
never appeared in the newspapers, and 
he always worked quietly and without 
ostentation, accepting only such cases 
as appealed to him strongly because of 
some novel feature or some particularly 
baffling mystery. The district attorney 
knew that an astute, nimble, and won- 
drously alert mind was at work behind 
the man’s wooden features. 

“There are two things about this case 
that I am curious about,’? Thornton 
went on. “One of them is why a born 
fighter like Thomas Merkle should give 
up his life without a struggle. The 
other is whether there is not some way 
of trapping fhe murderer into a con- 
fession, despite the fact that the jury 
has acquitted him.” 

“Am I to understand that you are 
offering your services ?” 

“I never solicited a case before, but 
this one holds a peculiar interest for 
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me. It is a purely professional—or, if 
you will permit, scientific—interest, for 
I am not acquainted with any of the 
parties involved. With your permis- 
sion, I would like to look into it a bit.” 

Milliken drew a hand across his finely 
chiseled jaw. “You forget that the 
jury has already spoken. Even if you 
were to dig up a mountain of new evi- 
dence, which isn’t likely, the law would 
not permit us to try Hodge again.” 

“Not for the murder of Thomas Mer- 
kle, but there is nothing to prevent you 
from trying him for the murder of the 
son. It seems to be a foregone conclu- 
sion that the two murders were com- 
mitted by one man.” 

The district attorney pondered again, 
then chuckled deprecatingly. “It’s no 
use, Thornton. I had already decided 
it would be nothing but a waste of the 
tax-payers’ money to put Hodge on 
trial for the murder of John Merkle. 
The killing of the father was a deliber- 
ate and perhaps premeditated crime; 
that of the son was incidental and prob- 
ably accidental. If we could not get 
Hodge on the former, we don’t stand 
a ghost of a chance of getting him on 
the second crime.” 

“Just the same, I would like to try,” 
insisted Thornton. “I am offering my 
services gratis. As you may know, I 
have a small but sufficient competence. 
The credit, if I am successful, will go 





to you. If I fail, no harm will have 
been done.” 
“True enough.” Milliken leaned 


back in his chair and regarded the other 
with a keen, searching gaze. “May I 
ask whether you are proceeding on the 
assumption that some one other than 
Hodge committed the murders?” 
“No,” said Thornton promptly. “I 
always try to approach a case with an 
open mind, but in this instance I am in 
no doubt as to the identity of the mur- 
derer. In fact, I would not be offer- 
ing my services if I were not firmly 
convinced of Hodge’s guilt.” 
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“H’m. I think I understand. It is 
the problem presented by the physical 
inequality of the two men that attracts 
you. One more question. Have you 
any clews or any information that is 
not in the hands of the authorities?” 

“Well, I have a—a theory,” said 
Thornton hesitantly. “I should like to 
go over the ground in the light of that 
theory. It is so hazy, however, that 
just at present I do not feel justified in 
confiding it to you.” 

“Oh!” Milliken again bent his hard, 
piercing gaze on Thornton’s expression- 
less face. ‘In that case, it is, of course, 
my duty to let you go ahead. Not that 
you need my permission to do all the 
investigating you like,” he added quickly 
and with a grin, “but you also have my 
moral support, and you may call on 
this office for assistance.” 

“Thanks. I should like to have free 
access to the Merkle house.” 

Milliken stared. “What in the name 
of reason do you expect to find on the 
scene of a crime committed four months 
ago? The detectives made a thorough 
search, but found nothing directly con- 
necting Hodge with the murders. There 
were no finger marks or foot prints. 
The knob on the safe and other smooth 
surfaces appeared to have been washed 
with collodion. What do you hope to 
accomplish by visiting the house?” 

“At least it will give me a more in- 
telligent understanding of the essential 
details of the crime.” 

“Quite so,’ murmured Milliken. 
“The sole occupants of the house are 
Merkle’s daughter and a housekeeper. 
I will give you a note to Miss Merkle. 
She hasn’t been able to reconcile her- 
self to the prospect of the murderer go- 
ing unpunished, and will no doubt give 





you all the assistance she can. Any- 
thing else?” 
Thornton reflected for a moment. 


“T believe not. After having a look 


at the house, I shall cultivate Hodge’s 
acquaintance.” 
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“Better be careful,” cautioned the 
district attorney. “He is a surly, 
treacherous fellow. He impresses me 
as the kind of man that’s apt to runa 
knife into you when you're looking the 
other way.” 

Thornton seemed unimpressed. “I 
shall make it my business to win his 
confidence. He may make some damag- 
ing admissions. At any rate, I am sure 
I shall find it interesting. I thank you, 
Mr. Milliken. You will hear from me 
as soon as I discover anything of im- 
portance.” 

The two men looked each other 
straight in the eyes as they shook hands, 
Then Thornton, his face as inscrutable 
as ever, picked up his hat and shuffled 
from the room. 

The district attorney watched his 
progress with a narrowing gaze. As 
the door closed upon Thornton, he 
nodded to himself, and there was a glint 
in his eyes that hinted that a suspicion 
was taking form in his mind. 


IT. 

As Thornton, in the evening, follow- 
ing his interview with the district at- 
torney, entered the library of the Mer- 
kle house, he felt as though a dead man’s 
spirit were dominating the spacious and 
somberly furnished room. 

At first he was at a loss to account 
for the impression, which had come to 
him the moment the tight-lipped and 
furtive-eyed housekeeper, acting under 
orders from her young mistress, ush- 
ered him into the room. Now, alone, 
he let his eyes roam over the massive 
mahogany furniture, the drab, gray- 
paneled walls, the heavy, dull-tinted 
carpet which seemed to have been se 
lected solely with a view to deadening 
footfalls ; the long rows of bulky tomes 
in the bookcases, the queerly assorted 
pictures hanging on the walls, the im-| 
mense desk in the center of the room,| 
and the capacious armchair standing be| 
side it. In the ensemble of things he| 
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sensed a vague, unusual quality which 
he imagined must be characteristic of 
the dead man, but as yet he could not 
determine what that elusive quality was. 

Looking more closely at the wall pa- 
per, he noticed that it was somewhat 
odd in color and pattern. Its general 
tone was a murky green, but more care- 
ful scrutiny revealed that the outlines 
of each design melted into a dull red. 
At first glance, the touch of red seemed 
subdued by the preponderant effect of 
somberness, but the longer Thornton 
looked at the intricate and fantastic 
tracings in the paper, the more the crim- 
son tinge seemed to stand out, until 
finally it appeared to dominate the color 
combination. 

Thornton, without knowing why, was 
strangely impressed. Glancing toward 
the ceiling, a detail to which at first he 
had given scant attention impressed it- 
self on his mind. In each corner a 
rose was designed on the white back 
ground. It was done in pink, but of 
a hue so vivid that it bordered on red. 
Looking downward, he noticed that the 
dull tinge of the carpet was here and 
there slashed with streaks of a brighter 
color which gradually, as his eyes took 
in each detail more carefully, bright- 
ened into a rich crimson shade. 

A little bewildered, he glanced about 
him further. On the covering of the 
chairs, with their floral designs, there 
was a timid but unmistakable hint of 
red. Touches of red edged the dusky 
patterns on the portiéres covering the 
doorway between the library and the 
adjoining drawing-room. A row of 
municipal reports and statistical vol- 
umes on one of the book shelves was 
bound in russet leather, instead of the 
plain cloth covering in which such books 
are usually gotten up. The pictures on 
the walls, which at first had seemed to 
represent a rather erratic selection, had 
the one characteristic in common that 
in each of them there was a haunting 
note of red. 
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Thornton understood now why he 
had sensed a trace of the dead man’s 
personality in the room. But for the 
all-pervasive note of red, the library 
was very much like many others he had 
seen. It was the ever-present red that 
gave it distinction and a character of its 
own, suggesting that Thomas. Merkle 
had left his imprint upon its decora- 
tions and appointments. Yet the red 
note was neither obtrusive nor jarring ; 
on the contray, an effort seemed to have 
been made to conceal and subdue it, and 
it was scarcely noticeable except to the 
continuous gaze. 

It savored of sentiment to Thornton, 
though it was hard to conceive of 
Thomas Merkle, a hard, practical, and 
domineering man, whose sole ambition 
had been to control the political forces 
of the community, as being swayed by 
any of-the gentler emotions. Why a 
man like Merkle, crafty, unscrupulous, 
a political boss of the old school, should 
have evinced a passionate fondness for 
red, was more than Thornton could un- 
derstand. 

He shrugged, reflecting that what he 
had just discovered revealed nothing 
more than an odd trait in the man and 
could have no bearing on the murder. 
He had not adhered strictly to the truth 
when he told Milliken that he had a 
theory in regard to the crime. The 
perplexing features of the case had fas- 
cinated him, and he had told an expedi- 
ent lie in order to gain the district at- 
torney’s consent to an investigation. 

He found himself gazing specu- 
latively at a faintly discolored spot in 
the carpet, only a step or two from 
the portiéres. It was there, he had been 
told, that Thomas Merkle ‘had been 
found dead, and he wondered whether 
there was any significance in the cir- 
cumstance that the murder had occurred 
at this particular point. According to 
the medical examiner’s report, the vic- 
tim had died some time between ten and 
eleven in the evening. It had been Mer- 
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kle’s habit to read or work at his desk 
till nearly midnight, after which»he 
would go to his bedroom by way of 
the door at the other side of the library, 
diagonally across the room. 

What had caused Merkle to leave his 
desk and walk to the portiéres? won- 
dered Thornton. Perhaps the mur- 
derer, lurking behind the hangings, had 
made an accidental noise, and perhaps 
Merkle, getting up to investigate the 
cause of it, had been knifed through the 
partition in the center of the portiéres. 
The theory seemed as plausible as any 
that Thornton could conceive, though 
it shed no light on the almost unbe- 
lievable circumstance that Merkle had 
died without a struggle. 

But maybe the murderer had struck 
so swiftly that Merkle had not had time 
to defend himself. Thornton shook his 
head as the thought came to him. No 
matter how quickly and skillfully the 
thrust had been delivered, there must 
have been at least a moment or two dur- 
ing which Merkle could have fought 
desperately for his life. Besides, the 
noise behind the portiéres must have 
warned him that some one was skulk- 
ing there, in which case he would have 
approached the doorway ready for a 
tussle. 

It was possible, of course, Thornton 
mused on, that the assassin had pro- 
ceeded by stealth and wile. So frail 
and shrinking a man as Jasper Hodge, 
the butler, would scarcely have dared 
to attack openly such a dangerous ad- 
versary as Thomas Merkle, for one blow 
from the latter’s fist would have crushed 
the butler before he could make a sin- 
gle move. Thornton, his thoughts 
roaming in circles about the grim in- 
cident that had taken place on the spot 
where he was now standing, wondered 
whether Merkle had recognized his as- 
sailant. 

The chandelier above the desk illu- 
minated only a small portion of the 
room, and it. was dusk at the point where 
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Merkle had been struck down. It wil , 


doubtful whether the meager light had 
permitted him to recognize his assail- 
ant, if indeed he had seen his face at 
all. Then Thornton noticed that a small 
electric light fixture was attached to 
the wall about a foot from the door- 
way, but, though there was a globe in 
the socket, it was not burning. Immedi- 
ately below the fixture was a push but- 
ton. 

He pressed the little knob, and the 
room went dark. He pushed it again, 
and the lights in the chandelier over 
the desk flashed back, but the globe in 
the fixture beside the doorway remained 
dark. The reason, he saw at once, was 
that the current was shut off at the 
socket. He switched it on, and found 
he had enough light to permit him to 
recognize a face even at a brief and 
cursory glance. 

Then a new idea flashed through his 
mind, and, deciding to make a little ex- 


periment, he stepped through the por- § 


tiéres into the adjoining drawing-room. 
A slight noise in the darkness at the 


farther end caused him to stop abruptly & 


and listen. He could neither hear nor 
see anything, but he sensed the pres 
ence of another person. 

“Who is there?” he demanded evenly. 

A quick catch of breath was the only 
answer. Thornton, guided by the faint 
sound, crossed the room. His groping 
hand came in contact with a figure that 
started violently at his touch. He seized 
it by the arm and drew it firmly into 
the library. 

“Oh, you, Mrs, Lintner,” he said 
lightly, recognizing the housekeeper 
who had admitted him on his arrival at 
the house. 
card to Miss Merkle had been so marked 
that Thornton had decided she would 
bear close questioning. 

She stood with face half averted 


Her hostility as she took his J 






























from him, her body shaking, and her § 
white features bearing an expression of 


intense fear. 




















“Why were you spying on me, Mrs. 
Lintner?” he asked gently. 

She brushed a wisp of silver-tinged 
hair away from her forehead and drew 
a deep, anguished breath. Her lips 
opened and closed, but she seemed un- 
able to find the right words. 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,” said 
the detective conciliatingly, but he was 
watching every shifting shade of ex- 
pression in the woman’s face. “There 
is one thing I wish you would teil me, 
however. How long has this electric 
light bulb,” indicating the one in the 
fixture beside the doorway, “been dis- 
connected ?” 

The woman turned a little, seemed to 
steel herself, and regarded him stonily. 
“As long as I can remember,” she de- 
clared. “The only lights Mr. Merkle 
ever used were those in the chandelier 
over the desk.” 

“I see. Then this bulb was discon- 
nected on the night of the murders?” 

“Why, yes.” Her big, hectically glit- 
tering eyes regarded him bewilderedly ; 
then another shudder shook her body. 
“Why did’ you ask me that question?” 
she demanded in shrill tones. 

“It was a rather foolish question,” 
admitted Thornton soberly. “On sec- 
ond thought, I see that the matter is of 
no consequence. I was just about to 
make a little experiment when I found 
you. It will take only a moment.” 

He parted the portiéres and stepped 
through. Then, edging to one side, he 
thrust out an arm between the frame 
of the doorway and the hangings, and 
by a quick pressure on the push button 
extinguished the lights. Chuckling 
softly, he switched them on again, then 
reéntered the library. 

“I’ve just verified an idea of mine,” 
he explained. “It would have been easy 
for the murderer to stand behind the 
portiéres and reach the light switch. 
All he had to do was to stick an arm 
through, give the button a little jab, 
and the room would go dark. Mr 
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Merkle, probably busy at his desk, 
would not have been apt to see the 
maneuver. He would merely be star- 
tled to see the lights go out all of a 
sudden.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired the 
woman tensely, pressing her long, 
slender hands against her breast. 

“Only that the murderer, if he so saw 
fit, could have killed Mr. Merkle in the 
dark. I am not sure that it means 
much, but it is rather interesting. Ii 
doesn’t explain why a husky man like 
him should meet his death unresisting 
at the hands of a puny wasp like Jasper 
Hodge.” 

“Oh!” breathed the woman. 
think Hodge killed him?” 

“Don’t you?’ Thornton’s tone was 
soft and casual, but his keen eyes 
watched her intently. 

“T don’t know,” she declared hoarsely. 
“I—TI can’t tell you.” Her voice rose 
to a shrill half-scream. “I don’t know 
what to think!” 

“Compose yourself, my dear Mrs. 
Lintner,” said Thornton soothingly. “I 
suggest you go to bed and get a good 
rest. I shall find my way out without 
trouble.” 

“Thank you,” she said faintly, quick 
relief in her face. She turned and 
walked swiftly toward the door. As she 
reached out her hand to open it, the 
detective called her name. 

She turned slowly and with evident 
reluctance until her eyes met his. 

“T don’t suppose, Mrs. Lintner,” said 
Thornton quickly and incisively, “that 
you killed Mr. Merkle?” 

For an instant she stared wildly. A 
long, broken moan fell from her lips. 
She seemed about to speak, but only a 
hoarse rattle sounded in her throat. 
Then she turned swiftly and fled in 
frenzied haste from the room. A mo- 
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ment later Thornton heard her scurry- 
ing steps on the stairs. 

For a long time after she had gone, 
“She 
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is tigerish enough for almost anything, 
when stirred up,’”’ he mused. “So far 
as strength is concerned, it is no more 
unreasonable to suppose that she killed 
Merkle than that Hodge did.” 

He looked at his watch. It was half- 
past nine. He wished to question Miss 
Merkle, but decided to postpone that 
phase of the investigation until the 
following day. Taking a magnifying 
lens from a case in his pocket, he sub- 
jected the floor, portions of the walls, 
and each article of furniture to a mi- 
nute inspection. It was largely an empty 
formality, for he could scarcely expect 
to find anything of importance so long 
after the murder, especially since the 
police had repeatedly combed the scene 
in search for clews. As he had ex- 
pected, the lens revealed nothing of the 
faintest significance. Putting it back 
into his pocket, he stepped through the 
door by which the housekeeper had 
passed out, and proceeded to the ves- 
tibule. 

It was here, close to the hat rack 
standing against the inner wall, that 
the body of the younger Merkle had 
been found. Presumably he had been 
awakened by the disturbance in the li- 
brary, and, rushing down from his room 
on the second floor, encountered the 
murderer. Thornton wondered what 
had disturbed him. Had the older man 
uttered a cry as the knife pierced his 
chest, or had the assassin made a noise 
as he made his way out after perpe- 
trating the crime? According to their 
testimony, neither the servants nor Miss 
Merkle had heard any unusual sounds 
during the night. 

Almost certain that his search would 
prove unavailing, Thornton again took 
out the magnifying lens and ran over 
each square inch of the floor, which 
was partly covered with rugs. He had 
nearly reached the end of his task when, 
near the spot where John Merkle had 
been struck down, a small, bright ob- 
ject winked up at him from a tiny 
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crack between two boards in the floor, 
It was so trivial in size that the naked 
eye would scarcely have detected it, and 
it might easily have escaped notice even 
under the magnifying lens. Taking out 
his pocket knife, Thornton pried it out 
of the crack, where it might have lain 
wedged for months, secure against 
broom and vacuum cleaner. 

Placing the tiny object in the palm of 
his hand, he examined it under the lens, 
and saw that it was a thin fragment of 
glass, stained a bright red. He started 
a little at the discovery. 

“Red!” he mumbled, remaining in 
a kneeling position and peering down 
at the glittering object. “Another touch 
of red! I wonder if e 

“What have you found, Mr. Thorn- 
ton?’ inquired a tense, low-pitched 
voice at his back. 





Ill. 

Before answering, the detective 
wrapped the piece of glass in. a leaf 
torn from his notebook and put his find 
in his vestpocket. Then, his face a 
blank, he rose and bowed. 

“Ah, Miss Merkle,” he murmured, 
addressing a slender young woman with 
large, darkly flashing eyes and face 
white as alabaster. The curve under 
her throat rose and fell with the swift- 
ness of intense anguish, and she plucked 
hysterically at the folds of her dress. 
“T was just hoping you would grant me 
a brief interview. Suppose we step 
into the library.” 

Taking her consent for granted, he 
gently conducted her from the vestibule 
and led her to a chair beside the library 
table. He stepped aside, noticing that 
the light shed by the chandelier inten- 
sified her pallor and brought the swift 
play of emotions in her face into 
stronger relief. 

“What did you find?” she repeated 
tensely. “You said something about— 
red !” 


The detective chuckled softly. “Red 


























seems to be the dominant note of the 


color scheme in this room,” he ob- 
served, regarding her closely. 
“Oh, you have noticed it!” Her 


over-bright eyes opened a little wider. 

Thornton glanced about the room. 
The crimson ingredient seemed to have 
receded; it was only by prolonged gaz- 
ing that the eye was able to distinguish 
it. 

“Does this unique color combination 
prevail all over the house?” he inquired. 

“No; only here and in the bedroom 
father used to occupy.” Her shudder- 
ing gaze searched his face. “He him- 
self selected the wall paper for the 
two rooms. He was constantly making 
changes in the decorations and the fur- 
niture, and with each change another 
touch of red was added.” 

“Oh!” Thornton, standing with head 
tilted against his hand, seemed to be 
searching his memory for a forgotten 
word or an elusive fact. Miss Merkle’s 
next question brought him up with a 
start. 

“Do you suppose,” she asked, her 
tones terribly tense, “that the red had 
anything to do with the—the A 
convulsive tremble strangled the rest 
of the sentence. 

“T don’t know,” said Thornton 
gravely. “Have you any reason for 
supposing that it did?” 

Her eyes flitted from his face to the 
floor, her hands clasping and unclasp- 
ing. 

“Red affected father just as strong 
drink affects some men.” She spoke in 
alow, murmuring voice, and she seemed 
to be addressing herself rather than 
Thornton. “He had to have a splash of 
red around him always. But only a 
little of it. He couldn’t stand much. 
A great deal of it seemed to intoxi- 
cate him, hypnotize him, jolt him out 
of his senses. Once . 

“Yes?” prompted Thornton gently. 

“It was one day about two years ago. 
He and I were crossing a street just 
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in front of a procession. They were 
carrying a red flag—a bright red flag. 
Father stopped suddenly, staring at the 
red banner, and he seemed rooted to the 
spot. I shall never forget his expres- 
sion. He would have been run over by 
a truck coming in the opposite direction 
if a policeman hadn’t dragged him away. 
Ever since he always avoided bright 
shades of red. I couldn’t understand it 
at all, but he was sensitive about it, and 
so I didn’t question him. I had almost 
forgotten the incident until—until 

“Until that night four month ago 
when your father- and brother were 
killed,” finished Thornton softly. 

The words affected her like an elec- 
tric shock. She leaped from the chair. 
“T shouldn’t have told you!” she cried. 
Oh, why did I tell you?” 

“Calm yourself, Miss Merkle. 
Strange! Your father had to have a 
splash of red around him all the time, 
but the brighter shades seemed to up- 
set him. As you remarked, it seems to 
have been something like a craving for 
strong drink. A little of it may do no 
harm, while an over-abundance mad- 
dens some men. H’m.” Again Thorn- 
ton seemed to ransack his memory. 

“Tor some mysterious reason,” he 
said, a few moments later, “the trial did 
not bring out the reason for the circum- 
stance that on the night of the murder 
your father had a large amount of cash 
in the safe. Do you know the reason?” 

The turn in the conversation seemed 
to relieve her. “Father was what one 
may call a practical politician,” she de- 
clared. “Have I said enough?” 

“Quite, thank you.” Thornton, 
knowing that Thomas Merkle had put 
over many shady political deals in his 
career, understood fully. “Did 
father have any visitors the day before 
the tragedy ?” 

“Quite a number of his political as- 
sociates called the following day. They 
were to have had another session the 
next morning.” 
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“Can you recall the names of any of 
them?” 

She hesitated for a moment, then 
mentioned about a dozen names, several 
of which were familiar to Thornton. 
“Did any of them remain behind the 
others?” was his next question. 

Again she hesitated, regarding him 
coldly. “One—a gentleman to whom 
I am—was engaged.” 

“T see.” Thornton, noting the change 
from the present to the past tense, 
smiled queerly. “Did you notice any- 
thing peculiar about Hodge’s behavior 
during the afternoon?” 

She shook her head, and Thornton 
paced the floor for a few moments. 
Then, stopping directly in front of the 
girl: “Your father did not favor your 
engagement to the gentleman you re- 
ferred to a minute ago.”’ 

“How did you know?” 
gasping. 

“T didn’t.” : 

She rose and regarded him levelly. 
“Mr. Thornton, I should prefer frank- 
ness on your part. I don’t see why 
you are raking up this awful thing at 
this late day, but I insist that you stop 
beating about the bush. What did you 
find on the floor of the vestibule? Tell 
me at once.” 

“A small piece of glass.” 

“Was that all?” 

“A small piece of red glass, Miss 
Merkle.” 

She reeled a little and a long-drawn 
out “O—oh!” slipped from her lips. 
She drew the palm of a hand across 
her eyes and turned away. 

“Was there anything else you wished 
to ask me about?” she inquired weakly. 

“Nothing else, Miss Merkle.” 

An expression of intense relief in 
her face, she stepped toward the door. 
Suddenly Thornton called her back. 

“Ah, Miss Merkle. There is just 





she asked, 


one more thing I want to ask you 
about.” 
“Ter” 


She turned and faced him. 
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“Did you kill your father, Miss Mer- 
kle?” he asked sharply. ’ 

She swayed like a broken reel. For 
an instant she clutched wildly at the air, 
Then, with a desperate effort, she stead- 
ied herself. 

“T don’t know—I can’t tell you.” The 
words tumbled frenziedly from her lips, 
“If the piece of red glass you found 
on the vestibule floor had anything to 
do with his death, then—then I killed 
him!” 

Shuddering, she turned and fled. 

“Tt was cruel,’ muttered Thornton, 
“but it had to be done. What’s that 
confounded word I’ve been trying to 
recall for the past fifteen minutes? Er 
—ery—Jove, I have it!” 

He ran his eyes over the book cases 
till he found a large dictionary. Turn- 
ing to the letter E, he swiftly slipped 
over the pages till he found the desired 
word, then read: 

“Erythrism. A morbid fondness for 
red.” 


IV. 

In the evening of the second day fol- 
lowing his visit to the Merkle home, 
Ford Thornton stepped into a telephone 
booth at the club where he usually dined, 
and called the number of Gifford Milli- 
ken’s apartment. 

“This is Thornton,” he announced 
when the district attorney’s calm and 
slightly drawling “hello” sounded over 
the wire. “I promised I would notify 
you if I turned up something of impor- 
tance in the Merkle case.” 

“Discovered anything interesting ?” 

“Well, yes. The bird has flown.” 

The district attorney muttered a star- 
tled exclamation. “You mean Jasper 
Hodge?” 

“Of course. The fellow has been 
missing for two days. I have insti- 
tuted inquiries for him in various direc- 
tions, and it is just possible that he will 
turn up. In fact, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, he will make an appearance 
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at the Merkle house at eight or eight- 
thirty this evening. Wish you would be 
there to take down his confession.” 

“Confession? You really think he 
will confess?” 

“Can't be positive, but it is just as 
well to be prepared.” 

“T shall be there,” promised the dis- 
trict attorney. “Anything else?” 

Thornton laughed queerly. “Only 
that I’ve been digging a garden.” 

“A garden? Didn’t know you were 
interested in that sort of thing, Thorn- 
ton.” 

“Well, I’m not, usually. Tell you 
all about it to-night. So long!” 

Thornton hung up, dined leisurely, 
spent a quiet half hour over a cigar 
in a corner of the smoking room, and 
received two telephone calls which 
seemed to please him greatly. 

At eight o’clock a solemn little group 
was gathered in the library of the Mer- 
kle house. Thornton, his face as emo- 
tionless and inscrutable as a mask, oc- 
cupied the chair beside the desk, the one 
Thomas Merkle had been wont to sit 
in during the long evenings he spent 
in the library. In an armchair a few 
feet away sat Milliken, his keen, intel- 
lectual features as icily composed as 
ever. 

On a settee against the wall, where 
the dusk softened her pallor and the 
tension in her face, sat Miss Merkle. 
Her head was bent low, as if she were 
deep in somber reflections. Mrs. Lint- 
ner, the housekeeper, stood not far 
away. From time to time she stifled a 
sob and ran a handkerchief over her 
eyes. 

Suddenly, without making a single 
gesture, or seeming to address any one 
in particular, Thornton began to speak. 
His tones were low, but they sounded 
distinct and clear in the quiet of the 
room, 

“The murderer of Thomas and John 
Merkle is in this house,” he announced. 
Miss Merkle looked up with a little 
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gasp. Mrs. Lintner choked back an- 
other groan. Milliken stared incredu- 
lously at the detective. 

“You mean the murderer is—is one 
of us?” he exclaimed. 

Thornton smiled faintly. “I said the 
murderer is in this house. That doesn’t 
necessarily mean in this room.” He 
paused for a moment. “I can readily 
understand why the jury hesitated to 
convict Jasper Hodge. For a long time 
I myself could not understand how a 
frail man like Hodge could overpower 
a big, powerful, and athletic man like 
Merkle. The fact that the murderer 
was armed while Merkle was not did 
not explain enough. The almost un- 
believable fact remained that Thomas 
Merkle had met his death without, ap- 
parently, raising a finger to protect 
himself. Well, I have discovered how 
it happened. But first,” raising his 
voice a little, “I must warn you all that 
the house is surrounded by police.” 

“You have proceeded in a rather 
high-handed manner, it seems to me,” 
declared Milliken testily. “According 
to our agreement, you were responsible 
to me. You had no right to bring the 
police into the affair without my con- 
sent.” 

“It was necessary,” said Thornton 
suavely. “All I did was to ask my 
friend, Chief Kennan, for a little assist- 
ance. I would have consulted you, Mil- 
liken, but the truth is that it never oc- 
cured to me to do so. Anyway, your 
office gets the credit for whatever I 
have accomplished.” 

The district attorney appeared molli- 
fied. 

“Thomas Merkle was subject to a 
morbid condition known as erythrism,” 
continued Thornton. “It manifests it- 





self in an unnatural fondness for red. 
In the majority of cases the symptoms 
are so slight that the subject may not 
be aware of his condition; in a few 
cases the morbid craving amounts to 
a disease. 


Thomas Merkle had the dis- 
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ease in an aggravated form. Once, as 
Miss Merkle told me the other evening, 
it almost cost him his life. Briefly, he 
craved the sight of red as some people 
crave drugs or drink, but, like those 
addicted to drugs or drink, he could 
assinilate only a moderate quantity of 
the color. Any sudden and glaring dis- 
play of red drove him into something 
resembling a trance. 

“The person who murdered the Mer- 
kles was aware of this condition, and 
decided to make use of it. Being a 
small man, not overly courageous, the 
idea of putting Thomas Merkle in a 
trance appealed to him strongly. I 
shall show you how he went about it.” 

He rose and pointed to the chair. 
“Imagine Thomas Merkle sitting there 
about half-past ten in the evening. As 
was his habit, he is reading or writing. 
The only light in the room is the chan- 
delier above his head. There is an 
electric light fixture over there on the 
wall beside the portiéres, but the cur- 
rent is switched off at the socket. Now 
watch what happens, remembering that 
Thomas Merkle is supposed to be seated 
at his desk, absorbed in a book or a 
letter.” 

He crossed the floor quickly and 
stepped through the portiéres, the others 
gazing after him with breathless in- 
tensity. Presently a hand appeared be- 
tween the hangings and the frame of 
the doorway. It moved toward the push 
button immediately below the electric 
light fixture. Thornton’s voice, sub- 
dued but clear, came to them through 
the portiéres. 

“Merkle, busy at his desk, doesn’t see 
the hand,” he explained. “He is aware 
of nothing unusual until this happens.” 

A soft click was heard, and the room 
went dark. The sudden transition from 
light to gloom brought startled mur- 
murs and quick gasps to the lips of 
the watchers. Again they heard Thor- 
ton’s voice. 

“Wondering what has happened to 
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the lights, Merkle rises from his chair, 
In the meantime the hand that has 
pressed the push button moves upward, 
just as mine is doing now. It finds 
the light fixture, turns the little knob 
at the base of the burner, where the 
current has previously been shut off, 
Then, once again, the hand moves to 
the push button just below the fixture, 
and this is what happens.” 

As Thornton drew back the portiéres 
and stepped out a scream sounded and 
Miss Merkle leaped forward. The others 
had also jumped to their feet and were 
now staring bewilderedly at the sudden 
transformation. 

The lights in the chandelier were on 
again, but their pale radiance was 
smothered in the dazzling brilliance 
shed by the electrolier beside the por- 
tiéres. The library, and especially that 
portion between the desk and the hang- 
ings, seemed bathed in red mist. It 
was a vivid, flaring red. Of a sudden 
the room seemed filled with live, quiver- 
ing splashes of dazzling color. Ai\ll the 
subdued and half-hidden tints of red 
in walls, floor and ceiling appeared to 
leap out and melt into one glaring riot 
of scarlet and crimson. 

Thornton’s voice, low and groping, 
broke on the silence. ‘‘You can imagine 
what happens to Thomas Merkle. He 
stands transfixed. The world has sud- 
denly turned red. All his senses are 
mesmerized by the abrupt outburst of 
blood-red hues. He falls an easy prey 
to the murderer, who, watching his 
chance, darts from behind the hang: 
ings and thrusts his knife into Merkle’s 
chest. You understand now why there 
were no signs of a struggle.” 

“Shut it off!” cried one of the spec- 
tators huskily. 

Laughing softly, and turning slightly 
to see who had spoken, Thornton 
switched off the red light. “I think you 
understand,” he murmured. ‘The mut 
derer had caused a high-powered incat- 
descent lamp, with the bulb stained 4 










































bright red, to be substituted for the 
regular burner.” 

“But how do you know that?” in- 
quired Milliken. 

“T shall explain in a moment. After 
murdering Thomas Merkle, he removes 
the red burner from the socket, realiz- 
ing that it might form an important 
clew. Then he leaves the room, but in 
the next moment he hears steps coming 
down the stairway. By the faint light 
in the vestibule he recognizes John 
Merkle. Perhaps the young man has 
seen or heard the murderer. At any 
rate, the latter is not disposed to take 
chances. He rushes forward, plunges 
his knife into John Merkle’s body, and 
in doing so he drops the red bulb, which 
crashes to the floor and breaks.” 

“Are you guessing,” murmured the 
district attorney, “or do you really 
know this?” 

“The murderer picks up the pieces 
and leaves the house,” continued Thorn- 
ton, without answering the question di- 
rectly, “little realizing that one tiny 
fragment of the red bulb has become 
wedged in a crack between two boards. 
I found it on my visit here two days 
ago, and it cleared up a good many 
things that previously had perplexed 
me.” 

“Oh!” Milliken peered curiously at 
the detective. “All this is very inter- 
esting. We understand now how the 
murder was committed, but it doesn’t 
get us far toward convicting the mur- 
derer. Did you say he is in this house?” 

The detective nodded, then turned to 
the housekeeper. “Will you tell us 
your right name, Mrs. Lintner?” he 
asked in placid tones. 

She advanced a step, then answered 
in whispers: “Mrs, Jasper Hodge. I 
changed my name years ago, when my 
husband was arrested for safe-blowing. 
Later, after he got out, there was a sort 
of reconciliation between us. We en- 
tered Mr. Merkle’s service about the 
same time, soon after his wife died, but 
OB ps 
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we never let on that we were husband 
and wife.” 

“T see,” murmured Thornton. “The 
other night I asked you whether you 
murdered Mr. Merkle. You did not 
answer, and your silence was answer 
enough. A guilty person would have 
protested. Your silence, I take it, was 
prompted by the conviction that Mr. 
Merkle and his son were murdered by 
your husband ?” 

“Yes, sir,” came the faint response. 

“That will do. Ah, Miss Merkle.” 

The girl started as her name was 
spoken. Bending forward a little, the 
detective searched her white, twitching 
face without looking at her directly. 

“T wish you would tell me,” he began 
in dulcet tones, “why, on the day be- 
fore the murder, you substituted a red, 
high-power bulb for the regular burner 
in the fixture over there beside the 
portiéres.”’ 

She shrank back a step and fixed her 
wide, quivering eyes on Thornton’s face. 
“How did you know ?” she whispered. 

“T didn’t, exactly.” The detective 
chuckled softly. “It was about seven 
parts of guesswork to three parts of 
deduction. But now that you have ad- 
mitted the fact, will you please ex- 
plain?” 

Miss Merkle drew a long, shuddering 
breath. “I wouldn’t have done it if I 
had had the faintest idea for what pur- 
pose the red bulb was to be used,” she 
protested quaveringly. “They told me 
it was for a legitimate purpose.” 

“Who are they?” 

She lowered her eyes and remained 
silent. 

“You are referring to Hodge, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” she whispered faintly. “TI had 
known for some time that father was 
engaged in political enterprises that 
were not strictly aboveboard. One day 
Hodge came to me and said there was 
a furor among the reform element, and 
that the arrest and punishment of the 
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boodlers, as he called them, was de- 
manded. He said there were papers 
in father’s safe which incriminated 
father and his—his accomplices. Hodge 
wanted those papers.” 

“Was he acting in his own behalf, or 
as the agent of others?” 

“T don’t know for sure. I think he 
was acting for others. He told me that 
the only way to still the clamor was 
to hand over some of father’s accom- 
plices to justice. That’s why he wanted 
the papers. He didn’t know how to 
open the safe, for nobody but father 
knew the combination, but he thought 
that father could be persuaded either 
to open it or to give away the combina- 
tion if he was put into a trance by means 
of the red light. Hodge promised me 
that only those papers implicating 
father’s associates would be used, and 
that those relating to father personally 
would be either destroyed or left in 
the safe. He told me that if I would 
substitute a red bulb for the one in the 
electrolier beside the portiéres, some- 
body else would attend to the rest.” 

“Didn’t you realize that Hodge him- 
self could have changed the bulbs?” 

“Not then. -What he told me about 
father’s danger upset me so that I 
couldn’t think. I see now that Hodge’s 
object was to implicate me in the crime, 
so that if I should learn his real pur- 
pose I would not dare to tell what I 
knew.” 

Thornton bent his head and medi- 
tated for a moment, “I think you are 
right, Miss Merkle. Hodge, or the 
parties he was acting for, wanted to 
compromise you. When did you learn, 
or begin to suspect, that Hodge had 
hoodwinked you, that there were no 
such papers in the safe as he had spoken 
of, and that the only purpose behind it 
all was to afford the murderer an op- 
portunity to kill your father without 
risking his own skin?” 

“Not till after the murders. 
guessed the truth at once.” 


Then I 
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“And of course you felt as though 
you were, in a way, an accomplice of 
the murderer ?”’ 

The girl shivered a little. 
she said, moaning. 

“That’s all, Miss Merkle. You acted 
foolishly, perhaps, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, nobody is going to blame 
you.” 

“We seem to be making progress 
slowly,” observed Milliken, looking at 
his watch. “Where is Hodge? | 
thought you said the murderer was in 
the house.” 

“He is,” said Thornton quietly. “By 
the way, Milliken, who do you suppose 
killed the Merkles.” 

The district attorney stared at him 
queerly for a moment. “Why, Hodge, 
of course,” he said easily. 

“Tt’s a lie!” cried a hoarse voice, and 
a short, unkempt individual with wildly 
staring eyes sprang through the open- 
ing in the portiéres and pointed a shak- 
ing finger at Milliken. “You killed 
them—you!” he shrieked. 


“I did!” 


V. 

Milliken jerked his head back, then 
laughed sarcastically. “You’re crazy, 
Hodge,” he declared. ‘Why, that’s the 
most insane statement I ever heard, 
By the way, where have you been keep- 
ing yourself the last two days? Our 
friend Thornton has been looking for 
you.” 

“T found him yesterday afternoon,” 
explained Thornton. “His wife, whom 
we have known as Mrs. Lintner, has 
been hiding him in the attic. I induced 
him to come forth and make a clean 
breast of everything.” 

“He seems to be starting the wrong 
way,’ muttered the district attorney. 
“The fool is accusing me of having 
killed the Merkles. Did you ever hear 
anything so funny in all your life?” 
Milliken laughed boisterously. 

“Does it really impress you as funny, 
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Milliken?” asked the detective gravely. 
“To tell you the truth, I share Hodge’s 
opinion. My investigation has fully 
convinced me that you killed the Mer- 
kles, father and son.” 

“What? Do you dare 

“Quiet!” | commanded Thornton 
calmly. “It’s no wonder you asked me 
to shut off the red light a little while 
ago. It reminded you too strongly of 
the night when you committed the 
double murder. As for Hodge, he has 
an alibi, and a good one. He told me 
about it this morning, and I looked into 
it. I don’t claim that Hodge is a Simon- 
pure article, but there is no blood on 
his hands.” ; 

“Meaning that there is on mine, I 
suppose?” queried Milliken. 

“Exactly. As I remarked at our first 
meeting, you are an ambitious man, Mil- 
liken. You were dreaming of some day 
reaching the United States senate cham- 
ber. But Merkle had you in his power, 
and he compelled you to do certain 
things that were politically inexpedient. 
You saw that unless you could get out 
of Merkle’s clutches, your future would 
be ruined. The only way to get out 
was to kill Merkle, and you are the kind 
of man that ventures all for the sake 
of an ambition.” 

“Very pretty, but prove it!’ was the 
district attorney’s defiant retort. 

“IT have the proof,” announced 
Thornton serenely. “This is about 
what happened. You were aware of 
Hodge’s criminal record and decided 
to use him in getting rid of Merkle. 
You went to Hodge and told him—what 
did he tell you, Hodge?” 

The former butler glared malevolently 
at the district attorney. “He told me 
the same story that I told Miss Merkle 
—that there were papers in the safe 
that he wanted, and for me to try to 
scare Miss Merkle into putting a red 
globe in the electrolier. You see, Miss 
Merkle wasn’t wise to him then, and 
she and Milliken were engaged on the 
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quiet. Milliken wanted some kind of 
a hold over her, and that’s why he 
wanted her to switch the globes. Well, 
Milliken—blast his dirty carcass !— 
never told me he meant to croak Merkle. 
All he mentioned was the papers, and 
I believed him. Ha, ha! I sure acted 
like a fool. 

“The stunt was to be pulled off on 
a Wednesday night. Milliken said 
Merkle would have about twenty thou- 
sand dollars in cash in the safe that 
night, and he said I could have the kale 
if I would help him out a bit. All he 
asked me to do was to see to it that 
the back door was left unlocked so he 
could get in. I left the house about 
half-past eight. I want you to get me 
right. As far as I knowed, all Milli- 
ken meant to do when he got inside the 
house was to flash the red light on 
Merkle and jolt him into a trance. 

“The doctors said Merkle was killed 
between ten and eleven. I left the house 


‘ at eight-thirty and stayed out till three 


in the morning. I can prove where I | 
was every minute of the time, so I’ve 
got an alibi as far as the murders are 
concerned. Well, I slipped into the 
library, and there lay Thomas Merkle in 
a pool of blood. In the vestibule I al- 
most fell over the body of John Merkle. 
For a while I was scared stiff. Then, 
bit by bit, it came to me how Milliken 
had tricked me. I guessed that what he 
had said about the papers in the safe 
was a lie, like the rest of it, but I had 
a hunch the twenty thousand was there, 
since Merkle often kept a lot of money 
in the safe. 

“T went out and got a drill. It was 
daylight when I had drilled through. 
The money was there, just as Milliken 
had said. I stuffed my pockets, slipped 
out of the house, and, like a fool, got 
drunk. Of course, the minute they no- 
ticed I was absent from my job, they 
thought I had done the murders, and 
along toward noon a coupl@ of dicks 
pinched»me in a water-front joint.” 
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The shrunken body of the former 
butler trembled violently as he spoke, 
and from time to time he sent a bale- 
ful glance in Milliken’s direction. 

“It looked pretty bad for me,” he 
went on, his teeth chattering. “Then 
Milliken came to me and we had a con- 
fidential talk. He reminded me I was 
twenty thousand to the good—a lot 
more money than I could ’ave earned in 
a lifetime. He talked soft and smooth, 
all right. He promised me that if I 
didn’t say anything about the alibi, he 
would do his darndest to get me off. 
He would press the case just hard 
enough to make people think I was 
guilty, but not hard enough for the jury 
to convict me. Well, the twenty thou- 
sand looked pretty good to me, and I 
fell for his line of talk. Of course, 
the understanding was that if the jury 
should find me guilty, I was to spring 
my alibi and ask a new trial. 

“T see now that Milliken’s scheme all 
along was to shove the guilt onto me. 
He thought he’d be safe as long as 
everybody thought I had done the mur- 
ders. Well, I’m a pretty hard-shelled 
crab, and I didn’t care as long as I 
had the kale, and I knowed Milliken 
wouldn’t be very anxious to try me for 
the murder of John Merkle after I’d 
been acquitted of the other killing. The 
other day my wife sent me word that 
a new dick was working on the case 
and that he seemed to have dug up 
something. She took me in and hid 
me in the attic, and—well, I guess that’s 
about all.” 

He crumpled into a chair, and buried 
his face in his hands. 

“It’s a pretty sorry tale, 
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murmured Thornton, “but turning 
State’s evidence will help you some, I 

suppose, and they can’t send you to the» 
chair for burglarizing a safe. Got any- 

thing to say, Milliken?” 

The district attorney sneered. “Noth- 
ing, except that I guess my word is as 
good as that ex-con’s.” 

Thornton smiled faintly. “TI told you 
I had been digging a garden, didn’t I!” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“A lot, Milliken. You probably re- 
call that, after killing John Merkle, you 
gathered up the fragments of the red 
globe and put them in your pocket, 
Then you drove out to Mayfield, where 
you were spending the summer months, 
Arriving there, you suddenly rcmem- 
bered that the pieces of glass were still 
in your pocket. You got a spade, dug 
a hole in the garden, and buried them. 
I found them this afternoon. Here 
they are.’”” 

He took a small package from his 
pocket, unwrapped it, and revealed a 
litter of brightly-colored fragments of 
glass. As if gripped by some sinister 
fascination, Milliken drew closer, stared 
at the broken bits, then groaned. Mut- 
tering something under his breath, he 
sank into a chair, and Thornton drew 
a pair of handcuffs from his pocket 
and snapped them about his wrists. 

He glanced about the The 
splashes of red seemed to creep out of 
the fabrics, to twinkle and quiver as if 
suddenly animated by glee. 

“Red!” murmured Thornton. “I 
shall never be able to look upon red 
again without suffering a slight attack 
of erythrism.” 


room, 
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FIRST WOMAN LAWYER IN ITALIAN COURT 


A PRECEDENT was set recently in Italy when, for the first time in the his- 


tory 


vocate wh appeared was Signora Eliso Orsi Commani. 


of that country, a woman lawyer pleaded a case in court. 


The ad- 
She defended, before a 


military tribunal, a corporal accused of cowardice, and won her case. 
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HE Mahrattan country, in the 
Western Presidency of India, 
is the home of one of the 
finest of the Indian races. 

The pride of the inhabitants and their 
consciousness of superiority to the 
tribes of other districts—for the Mah- 
rattas have in their time conquered all 
India—makes them peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the claims of family pride, 
and this in turn has given rise to trag- 
edies of an abnormal and often horrify- 
ing character. 

One of the crimes that thrilled the 
whole country, and incidentally nearly 
brought to the :gallows an innocent 
man, occurred shortly after the termi- 
nation of the American Civil War. 
During the progress of this conflict 
the native cotton growers had accumu- 
lated enormous profits, owing to the 
blockade of the Southern ports. Cot- 
ton was at a premium everywhere, and 
millions of rupees poured into the Mah- 
tratta country from the sale of the sta- 
ple. Cultivators who had formerly 
eked out a precarious existence sud- 
denly found themselves enriched be- 
yond their wildest ambitions. In fact, 
their chief problem was how to dis- 
pose of their wealth. 

Among the most prosperous of these 
farmers was Yellapa Patel, who had 
one son, Bussapa. The boy was the 


pride of his old father, and had been 
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educated in much better style than was 
the custom among people of his class. 
When the family suddenly became en- 
riched through their cotton sales Bus- 
sapa easily persuaded his father to 
launch out into the wildest extrava- 
gances in order to “save the face” of 
the family among the neighbors. All 
the cultivators vied with one another 
in display. Sarees, or petticoats of the 
most expensive tissues, were loaded 
upon women, and gold and silver or- 
naments as well. High-priced trotting 
bullocks were purchased, and carts with 
silver tires, and harness with silver 
yokes and silver mountings. The 
blooded bullocks were matched against 
each other in trotting races at which 
the whole countryside attended; and 
the entire population of the district 
blossomed out with red silk sunshades 
which were sent out by an enterprising 
English firm and promptly purchased 
wholesale. Brandy, gin, and cham- 
pagne now made their appearance for 
the first time among the sober coun- 
try folks. Riotous debauches began, 
and first among the revelers always was 
Yellapa, who was rarely sober during 
the last few months of his life, and, out- 
doing his son, forced him to become a 
drunkard also. 

* Yellapa Patel died when the war was 
at its height. His son Bussapa plunged 
into even wilder extravagances. Why 
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should he think of money when wealth 
kept pouring in? Indeed, the only per- 
sons who did not share the public pros- 
perity were the money lenders, who 
had always previously held mortgages 
upon the crops and were the acknowl- 
edged masters of the land. Dewchund, 
the village banker, had no silver tires 
to his carts, no trotting bullocks; and 
he went about with a long face, look- 
ing malignantly upon his neighbors, and 
hoping for the time when the price of 
cotton would suddenly tumble—a time 
which the longer-headed persons among 
the Mahrattas had already begun to 
foresee. 

Bussapa Patel had one link that 
bound him to decency. This was his 
little son Bhow. Bussapa was a Mah- 
ratta, and Dewchund, the money lender, 
a despised Wania; but their families 
had been intimate for many years and 
had had business transactions together, 
and they were as friendly as persons 
of their respective stations in life could 
be. Little Bhow was an almost daily 
visitor at Dewchund’s booth in the ba- 
zaar, where he was always sure of be- 
ing given some sweetmeats or a hand- 
ful of nuts or some other delicacy dear 
to childhood. As Bussapa gave him- 
self up more and more to his drunken- 
ness, and as his violence increased, little 
Bhow began to spend nearly all his time 
outside school hours with Dewchund, 
who always petted him, while Bussapa’s 
violence frightened him. 

Bussapa was not slow to see the in- 
creasing intimacy between his son and 
the money lender, but he dismissed 
the subject from his mind. He had 
nothing against Dewchund; indeed, he 
derided him because the banking busi- 
ness was at so low an ebb, and con- 
temptuously dismissed him from fur- 
ther thought. 

Dewchund, in the 
booth. 





meantime, sat 


waiting in his After a while 


business gradually began to pick up 
again, for the Civil War was at an end 
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and the price of cotton went downward, 
at first almost imperceptibly, then more 
and more swiftly. A series of bad sea- 
sons set in; the monsoon failed and 
a drought parched the cotton fields, 
On top of this came a plague of rats 
which destroyed the crops. The silver 
tires and silver yokes became less and 
less in evidence. The women’s sarees 
no longer rustled as they went to the 
well. Trotting bullocks were sold for 
what they would bring; and those that 
were not sold died from drought and 
disease. But the Mahratta farmers 
could not cut their coats according to 
their cloth. Habits of drinking and 
reckless extravagance formed during 
the period of the cotton boom were 
not easily laid aside. Farms began to 
be mortgaged again, and Dewchund 
sat in his booth and rubbed his hands 
as he looked over his papers. 

One of those most severely hit was 
Bussapa, whose extravagances had been 
the worst in the neighborhood. Before 
the prolonged famine had come to an 
end his affairs had become hopelessly 
involved. He had mortgaged his farm 
twice, he had even mortgaged his inam, 
or land granted for military service, 
and he was only able to keep a roof 
above his head by the aid of small tem- 
porary advances which Dewchund. the 
money lender, made him. Meanwhile 
he drank even more heavily, became ex- 
tremely violent when under the influ- 
ence of liquor, and sullen and morose 
during his occasional sober intervals. 
So long as his wife lived he made some 
effort to retain his hold upon his affairs, 
but her sudden death broke down all 
restraint. 

The only thing that Bussapa still 
cared for was little Bhow, now five or 
six years of age; the only evidence of 
wealth that were left to him were lit- 
tle Bhow’s bright crimson tunic and 
the silver anklets and bangles which 
his pride forbade him to sell. So long 
as he could send the boy into the village 




















dressed as befitted the son of a wealthy 
man he could shut himself up in his 
lonely home and “keep up appear- 
ances.” 

Bussapa’s relations with Dewchund 
gradually became less cordial. The 
banker began to see little chance of re- 
gaining the amount that he had lent 
Bussapa. Moreover, Bussapa angered 
him by his constant importunities for 
small sums which he devoted to the pur- 
chase of liquor. When in his cups Bus- 
sapa was happy, and he continually 
postponed the day of reckoning. 

At last the time arrived when Dew- 
chund found himself unable to accom- 
modate Bussapa longer. One night, 
‘when the latter appeared before him in 
his usual drunken condition, the money 
lender said: 

“Bussapa Patel, there is only one con- 
dition on which I will lend you any 
more money, and that is if you will let 
me go over your accounts and find out 
how much you are worth.” 

Bussapa refused, and began to utter 
objurgations upon the money lender. 

“T tell you what I'll do, Bussapa,” 
said Dewchund, after some moments’ 
thought. “If you will enter into a new 
bond with me, merging everything into 
a grand total, I will advance you a small 
sum further.” 

Bussapa’s only reply was to curse 
Dewchund for a thief. Then he strode 
away in the direction of his home. 

One feature of the agreement be- 
tween the two men had been that Bus- 
sapa should deal only with the banker. 
Some little while afterward, however, 
Dewchund learned that Bussapa had se- 
cretly entered into negotiations with a 
merchant at Coompta, from whom he 
had obtained an advance upon his com- 
ing cotton crop. 

Dewchund, immediately upon receipt 
of this news, went over to Bussapa’s 
home and taxed him with breach of 
faith. A violent altercation between the 
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two men ensued. Bussapa retorted 
with vile abuse and threatened to put 
Dewchund out of business. Finally 
Dewchund lost control of his temper 
and told Bussapa that unless he settled 
all his claims within three days he would 
file a suit against him without further 
notice. So saying he betook himself 
homeward. 

Afterward it transpired that Dew- 
chund had never taken any steps to 
carry out this threat, and he always de- 
clared that he had only uttered it in 
anger. If Bussapa had only shown 
himself fair and reasonable, he stated, 
and had consented to an examination 
of his affairs, he would have been will- 
ing to allow postponement of the debt 
for an indefinite period. 

When Dewchund was gone Bussapa 
shut himself up alone with a bottle of 
brandy and began drinking. He con- 
tinued this orgy during the next two 
days until all his liquor was gone. But 
this time, instead of stupefying, the 
potations roused an insane devil in the 
farmer. He began to speculate upon 
his future, when Dewchund should 
have carried out his threat. 

He saw himself bereft of his home- 
stead, turned out to starve, or perhaps 
work as a hired laborer in other men’s 
fields. Worst of all was the blow to 
his pride. And then there flashed into 
his mind a picture of little Bhow, 
stripped of his ornaments, a beggar by 
the wayside. Better Bhow dead than 
that! 

On the third night after the quarrel 
Dewchund had put up his shutters and 
was sitting in his shop about midnight, 
making up his accounts, according to 
his custom. All at once he heard a 
knock at the window. He opened the 
shutter cautiously and looked out. To 
his astonishment he saw Bussapa. He 
let him in, fastened the shutter again, 
and turned to ask his visitor why he 
had come, when, to his horror, he saw 
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that Bussapa had retreated into a cor- 
ner of the room, and, with outstretehed 
hands and a fearful look in his eyes, 
was mouthing and muttering to himself 
and trying to keep off some imaginary 





enemy. Clearly drink had affected 
Bussapa’s mind. 
“What is it? What do you see?” 


asked Dewchund, his knees shaking as 
his superstitious fears overcame him. 

“Hold your tongue,” shouted Bus- 
sapa, apparently regaining his self-con- 
trol. “You told me that you would 
bring suit against me within three days. 
Well, I have brought you your money. 
Give me your account.” 

Dewchund produced his ledger and 
at once began adding up the total 
amount of Bussapa’s indebtedness, to- 
gether with the interest due. Bussapa, 
apparently calmer, sat beside him and 
looked on. When the amount had been 
figured Bussapa began to wrangle for 
a reduction in the customary manner, 
so that the money lender became con- 
vinced that his visitor had, in some un- 
known manner, obtained the money and 
was prepared to pay him. Dewchund, 
after much bargaining, agreed to 
knock off a lump sum on condition of 
immediate settlement, and Bussapa, still 
grumbling, at length agreed to his 
terms. 

“Now bring out the mortgage deed 
and the other bonds,” said the- Mah- 
ratta, “and indorse them as discharged. 
Then you will write me out a receipt 
in full for all the money due.” 

Dewchund began to demur to this 
proposition. “Pay me my money 
first,” he said, thinking that Bussapa 
carried the amount with him in the 
form of notes. 

Bussapa became highly incensed. 
“Don’t you believe I have the money ?” 
he shouted. “I’m not lying. I have 
brought the full amount with me, but 
not in money. I put the bag in your 
stable. Come and see it.” 
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Dewchund was greatly alarmed at 
these words, thinking that his visitor 
meant to lure him out of the house” 
and murder him. But he was physi- 
cally a match for the Mahratta, weak- 
ened as the latter was by dissipation, 
and, his cupidity conquering his fears, 
he rose and followed his visitor. Hayv- 
ing stopped to light a lantern, he hur- 
ried in the wake of the Mahratta into 
a shed, in one eorner of which was 
a quantity of dried fuel that had evi- 
dently been disturbed. Bussapa took 
the lantern from the money lender and 
ied the way into the farthest corner, 
where he set it down; then, turning 
suddenly, he caught Dewchund by the 
throat with one hand, so that he could 
not cry out, and forced him down upon 
the ground. Then he said, hissing into 
his_ear: 

“You devil, I have paid you with my 
son’s life. I’ve killed little Bhow and 
hidden his body among the fuel. If 
you don’t agree to what I say I'll raise 
the alarm at once and accuse you of 
having murdered him for the sake of 
his ornaments and_ silver bangles. 
Quick! Make your decision. Cancel 
the debt. If you consent, raise your 
right arm, and then come back with me 
to your shop.” 

Stupefied with fear, Dewchund 
raised his arm obediently, and Bussapa, 
still holding him firmly, half led and 
half dragged him back into the house 
where, after again threatening him in 
ease he should call out, Bussapa re- 
leased him. 

“Now you are paid,” he said in a 
low voice. “Give me the papers and a 
receipt in full at once.” 

Dewchund, in whom the first shock 
of horror had abated, now said: 

“What is going to be done with the 
body ?”’ 

“We will take it away presently and 
bury it in the watercourse,” answered 
the Mahratta. 
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Dewchund, trembling with fear, duly 
indorsed the papers and handed them 
to Bussapa, at the same time writing 
out a full receipt for all indebtedness. 
Then he look a light and followed Bus- 
sapa to the shed. 

Bussapa took the little body from 
among the fuel, wrapped it in his blan- 
ket, and ordered Dewchund to lead the 
way to a dry watercourse a few hun- 
hundred yards distant, and to bring 
a spade with him. There Bussapa dug 
a deep hole in the loose gravel and 
buried the victim, heaping large stones 
upon the body. Toward daylight, after 
making a considerable detour, they re- 
turned to the confines of the village 
where they separated, Bussapa assur- 
ing Dewchund that he need have no 
fear. 

“There are some wandering Kaikar- 
ris encamped near the village,” he said 
to the money lender. “To-morrow I 
shall accuse them oi having lured my 
son away and murdered him.” 

The Kaikarris are one of the pred- 
atory tribes, something like gypsies, 
who, ostensibly carry on the trade 
of basket weaving, do not hesitate to 
rob, or even murder, when opportu- 
nity affords. In this instance the sil- 
ver anklets of little Bhow would have 
furnished a satisfactory motive. 

Perhaps the devilish plot might have 
succeeded, had Bussapa remained so- 
ber. But his brain was in no condi- 
tion to bear the weight of this conspir- 
acy. Dewchund crept home in a con- 
dition of abject fear and collapsed 
shortly after his arrival at his shop, 
feeling confident that his fate lay in 
Bussapa’s hands. But Bussapa, re- 
turning to his farm, first destroyed all 
the papers and then began to assuage 
his grief with brandy. 

“Well, at any rate I have saved the 
honor of my family,” he mused. “That 
money lender devil cannot bring in- 
famy upon me. And I owe him noth- 
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ing—that’s a clear gain. But at what 
a price! How can I live without lit- 
tle Bhow? And I must give the alarm 
at once, or I shall be suspected. I can 
easily slip an anklet of little Bhow’s 
into one of their huts while the search 
is in progress, and later ia the day the 
body will be found.” 

He had completed his plot to his sat- 
isfaction when the fiendish emendation 
of it came into his mind. He tossed 
off another cup of brandy and started 
out of his place in a delirium of de- 
light. 

“Why shouldn’t I involve that devil 
Dewchund in the plot after all?’ he 
muttered. “He forced me to kill my 
son. He ought to die for it.” 

He fell at last into a drunken stu- 
por which lasted until a late hour in 
the morning, when he was aroused by 
a servant who asked him where Bhow 
Baba was. Instantly the evil resolu- 
tion leaped into the drunkard’s brain. 
Crying out that his son was stolen and 
probably murdered, he called together 
a search party from among the neigh- 
bors and went from house to house 
in the village, inquiring everywhere and 
searching among the stables and out- 
buildings, until they reached Dew- 
chund’s shop. At the first question 
Dewchund fell into a stupor of fear. 
That was sufficient to excite immediate 
suspicion, especially of a money lender, 
always an objecct of hate among the 
villagers. A search was made of Dew- 
chund’s stables; the disturbed heap of 
fuel and the spade coated with mud in- 
creased the belief that Dewchund had 
killed the child. Then a neighbor came 
forward and testified that he had seen 
Dewchund reéntering his house at an 
early hour that morning. A Kaikarri, 
had been prowling among the 
houses in the hope of obtaining plun- 
der, stated that he had ‘seen him re- 
turning home in a stealthy manner. 
Tracks were foumd leading from the 


who 
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shed. They ran in the direction of the 
watercourse. 

From that moment the discovery was 
only a matter of time. The searchers 
traced the tracks to the bottom of the 
gully, where fresh earth was found 
and stones heaped up among the débris. 
The body of Bhow was speedily ex- 
humed. 

Dewchund was seized and handed 
over to the police. Nobody doubted 
that he had really murdered the boy 
for the sake of his ornaments, and dis- 
posed of the body in the middle of the 
night. - His incoherent protests, his as- 
sertions that Bussapa was the mur- 
derer, were merely regarded as the last 
desperate plea of a detected criminal. 
The punchayat, or coroner’s jury, found 
that the little boy had been strangled 
by Dewchund for the sake of his orna- 
ments, and the money lender was hur- 
ried off to jail amid the execrations of 
the villagers, while Bussapa went home 
and began again to regale himself with 
brandy. F 

So great was the horror which this 
crime aroused that it was with great 
difficulty that a vakil, or pleader, could 
be found willing to assume the burden 
of the money lender’s defense. Even 
he, when one had been found, placed 
no faith in Dewchund’s statements for 
a long time, but instead recommended 
that he plead guilty. At last he in- 
duced a magistrate to have a search 
made of Bussapa’s house, and there, 
wrapped in a bundle of his own clothes, 
were found the silver anklets and the 
bangles of little Bhow. 

Bussapa, in his drunkenness, had for- 
gotten to take them and secrete them 
in Dewchund’s house when the alarm 
was first given. He had intended to 
place them in the Kaikarris’ camp, but 
with the change of plan his wits failed 
him. He had remembered when it was 
too late, for upon Dewchund’s arrest 
the pelice had taken possession of the 
premises and Bussapa had never after- 
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ward had an opportunity to carry out 
his design. 

Upon the discovery of the orna- 
ments Bussapa was kept under strict 
surveillance and forbidden to have ac- 
cess to liquor. The deprivation of this 
stimulus shattered what little nerve re- 
mained to him, and Bussapa made a 
clean breast of his crime. 

The idea of sacrificing little Bhow, 
he affirmed, had never entered his mind 
until just before his entering Dew- 
chund’s house on the night of the mur- 
der, His first intention, in fact, had 
been to go to Dewchund to plead for 
a respite in the matter of the debt. 
It was not until his glance fell upon 
his son, sleeping at his side, that the 
idea.came to him, in his fury and de- 
spair, of what a fine revenge this would 
be, furnishing at the same time a pun- 
ishment for the money lender and his 
own release from his clutches. Im- 
mediately upon the thought he stran- 
gled the boy, and, before he actually 
realized what he had done, he had lifted 
the body upon his shoulder and was 
out of his house and on the way to the 
money lender’s shop. 

Dewchund was released upon the 
confession of Bussapa being obtained, 
and the latter was in due course placed 
upon his trial, convicted, and hanged. 

To his last moment Bussapa_ con- 
tinued to profess regret that he had 
not “done for’ Dewchund. And, but 
for the failure of his drink-addled 
brain, he would undoubtedly have suc- 
ceeded in this desire. The true story 
of the crime as told by the money lender 
would have been refused credence uni- 
versally. The chain of circumstantial 
evidence against Dewchund lacked but 
one link, and had Bussapa not forgot: 
ten to take the silver anklets and other 
bangles to Dewchund’s house upon the 
morning of the arrest, Dewchund 
would undoubtedly have been hanged 
in his stead. 



































&% John Baer 


Author of ‘‘Suggested by Polly,’’ ete. 


N one of those hot, sultry 
nights in early September De- 
tective Herbert Fellows and 
I were lounging in our room. 
That afternoon we had returned to the 
city from a two weeks’ vacation in the 
Catksills where the weather had been 
uniformly cool and invigorating. By 
contrast we found the stuffiness and 
1umidity of the city particularly dis- 
pleasing, and neither of us was conse- 
quently in a very happy frame of mind. 

I.suggested a trolley ride to one of 
the beaches, but Fellows vetoed the 
idea. “There’s only one way to beat 
this weather,” he said, ‘and that is to 
be so darned interested in the thing 
you’re doing that you have no time left 
to think of the heat. I move we trot 
around to headquarters and——’”’ 

“Not me. We’re not due till Mon- 
day, and I mean to take off every day 
I’m entitled to.’ 

But it was not to be. We had no 
sooner made ourselves comfortable, and 
settled down to a quart of ice cream, 
when a request over the telephone sum- 
moned Fellows to headquarters. 

“The old man is stuck again,” he ex- 
plained. “Come on, let’s be sports and 
see if we can help any.” 

We found the inspector in charge of 
the detective bureau at police head- 
quarters nervously pacing his office, 
chewing a cigar. He didn’t even pause 
“?’Nother disappearance 
“This time it’s 


to greet us. 
case,” he grumbled. 
Paul Garrison.” 
Neither Fellows nor I had ever heard 
of Garrison, so the inspector added: 





“Young lawyer with an office on the 
fourth floor of the Quadrangle Build- 
ing. Sit down, and I'll try to make this 
thing clear.” 

The inspector pushed a box of cigars 
toward us and began: “Garrison has 
been missing since seven o’clock last 
evening. Miss Hayes was in this office 
this morning and———” 

“How is Miss Hayes related to Gar- 
rison?” asked Fellows. 

“She’s not related—yet. They’re en- 
gaged. If we find Garrison there'll be 
a wedding in two weeks. Garrison 
lives alone in a rooming house uptown 
and he quite frequently spends his 
week-ends at the seashore. Which ex- 
plains why his landlady didn’t miss him 
when he failed to show up last night. 
But Miss Hayes has good reasons to be- 
lieve something’s wrong.” 

He chewed his cigar a bit more sav- 
agely. “Here’s the idea: Last eve- 
ning at seven Garrison called up Miss 
Hayes on the phone, and told her he 
had a table reserved at a roof garden. 
Would she like to go with him? Yes, 
she would. All right, he’d——” 

“Did Garrison phone from his of- 
fice ?” asked Fellows. 

“He did.” 

“How does Miss Hayes know ?” 

“Garrison said so. Said he was help- 
ing a friend prepare a case, and that 
he would leave the office in a few mo- 
ments, go home, change clothes, and 
call for Miss Hayes at her own resi- 
Now here’s the funny part of 
phone call was never com- 


dence. 
it—the 
pleted.” 





“And Garrison did not keep his ap- 
pointment ?”—this from Fellows. 

“He did not.” The inspector picked 
up some papers from his desk. “Let 
me read you the last few lines of that 
interrupted telephone conversation. 

“Miss Hayes: ‘At what time am I 
to expect you, Paul?’ 

“Mr. Garrison: ‘Oh, let’s make it 
about—wait a minute.’ ” 

“What happened then?” 

“Miss Hayes hung up the receiver. 
She figured—and quite logically—that 
a client had dropped into the office. 
She thought that Garrison would call 
her up again and finish his talk as soon 
as his client left. But Garrison did not 
call up again. Miss Hayes waited till 
eight-thirty, then she tried to get Garri- 
son on the phone. But central told her 
her number did not answer. Then she 
became confused. She decided that she 
had misunderstood her fiancé, and that 
he intended meeting her at the roof gar- 
den. So she went there. An inquiry 
at the box office showed that Garrison’s 
tickets had not been called for. From 
the theater-lobby phone Miss Hayes 
made two more attempts to connect 
with Garrison. No answer each time. 
She finally reached the conclusion that 
he had met with an accident after leav- 
ing his office. She went home and wept 
herself to sleep.” 

“Hm.” Fellows lighted his cigar. 
“She didn’t think of calling up his 
rooming house?” 

“Not till this morning. They told 
her Garrison had not returned from 
his office the previous night, and that 
they had had no word of him. Then 
she came here.” The inspector tapped 
Fellows on the shoulder. “Now, Her- 
bert, figure it out yourself.” 

Fellows thought it over a moment. 
“You looked in at Garrison’s office, of 
course ?” 

“Certainly. I went there immedi- 
ately upon hearing Miss Hayes’ story. 
And I found a dozen odd facts which 
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indicated that he had left the place— 
and in a manner in which a man usu- 
ally leaves his office. All his papers 
were in perfect order, and his hat, coat, 
and cane were gone. His doer was 
locked.” 

“Did any one in the building see 
Garrison leave his office?”—it was my 
question. 

“No. And for that matter no one 
saw him enter, You must remember 
that the Quadrangle Building is thirty- 
four stories high, and has between fifty 
and sixty tenants on a floor. Ielud- 
ing the employees of these tenants, the 
building has a daily population of 
twenty-eight thousand—more _ than 
many cities have. In a crowd like that 
one man passes unnoticed. Then there 
are fifteen elevators—and Garrison 
might have come down in any one of 
them. In spite of this I did make in- 
quiries, but with the expected result ; no 
one saw Mr. Garrison. You see he 
has no employees; he’s just started on 
his career, and unfortunately no one in 
any of his neighboring offices worked 
later than five o’clock last night.” 

“How about the hospitals?” asked 
Fellows. 

“Garrison is not in any of the city 
hospitals,” replied the inspector, “and 
he isn’t in any of the city jails or station 
houses, either.” 

There was a pause. Then the in- 
spector broke the silence with: “Come 
on, Herbert, say something.” 

“Um.” Fellows scratched his chin, 
“from what you've told me it is possi- 
ble that any one of a hundred different 
things might have happened to Garri- 
son.” 

“Happened!” I exclaimed. “Then 
you don’t think his disappearance 1s 
voluntary ?” 

“He has an excellent reputation,” 
put in the inspector. “I werked on this 
thing all afternoon without discovering 
a single reason for his wanting to run 
away.” 


















Fellows rose and plucked me by the 
sleeve. “I think Buddy and I will run 
up to the Quadrangle, chief,” he said. 
“They keep the building open on Sat- 
urday nights, don’t they?” 

“They never close it,” replied the in- 
spector. “Just ask for the superin- 
tendent; he’ll let’ you into Garrison’s 
room and tell you anything you want to 
know.” 

On our way up to the Quadrangle I 
tried to pump Fellows. “From your 
tone at headquarters you seem rather 
certain that Garrison did not stage the 
disappearance himself. What makes 
you-—”’ 

“A man who wants to disappear 
doesn’t call up his fiancée and then 
break off the conversation with the sen- 
tence ‘Wait a minute.’ That’s an ex- 
cellent way to arouse suspicion, and the 
surprising thing is that Miss Hayes 
didn’t guess at once or very shortly 
afterward that something was wrong.” 

We arrived at the building at about 
nine o’clock. The entire place was dark 
except for a few lights which were lit 
on the eighth floor. Only two elevators 
were running, and the superintendent 
escorted us up in one of them. 

Garrison’s room was on the fourth 
floor, west side of the building. To 
the left of it was a stairway, to the 
right the office of a man named A, 
Winthrop. 

The superintendent opened the door 
to Garrison’s office and switched on the 
light. 

“Somebody’s been in here since last 
evening,” said Fellows. 

“A police inspector was in here at 
noon to-day,” answered the superin- 
tendant, “and the scrubwoman was in 
at four o’clock. But she was told to 
leave everything as she found it, and 
she’s the kind of a woman who follows 
instructions. The floor has _ been 
scrubbed and the furniture dusted, but 
outside of that you can be sure that 


, 


all is just as Mr. Garrison left it. 
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The inspector had accurately de- 
scribed the condition of the office. It 
certainly bore every indication that Gar- 
rison had not left it in a hurry. All 
his papers were filed neatly away; there 
wasn’t a trace of disorder. If anything 
of a violent nature had happened to 
him, it certainly couldn’t have hap- 
pened in that room. 

The first thing Fellows picked up 
was a box of cigars which was on the 
desk. “A most unusual brand,’ he 
said. “‘Feodosias. They’re not an 
American cigar, and they’re not : 

“Mr. Garrison gave me one of them 
the other day,’ broke in the superin- 
tendent. ‘Told me his dealer imported 
them especially for him from Cuba.” 
- Fellows replaced the box on the 
desk. He seemed to be at a loss as to 
how to proceed. At length he asked: 
“Was any one on this floor beside Gar- 
rison, working overtime last night?” 

“We have no way of keeping track of 
such things,” was the superintendent’s 
reply. 

“Do you know if Mr. Winthrop was 
in his office to-day?” 

“T do not. If you can wait till Mon- 
day you can question some of the other 
tenants, and——” 

“Would you mind letting us into Mr. 
Winthrop’s office now?” 

“Er—you see—the rules 





”” 





“T’ll take the responsibility,” Fellows 
assured him, showing his badge. “I'll 
not touch a thing unless i 

“All right.” The superintendent 
walked out of the room and unlocked 
the door to Mr. Winthrop’s office, 
which, as has already been explained, 
was directly to the right of Mr. Gar- 
rison’s. 

“T take it the scrub woman was in 
here, too?” 

“Certainly.” 

Mr. Winthrop’s office was in much 
the same condition as Mr. Garrison’s. 
Everything was in its place. But ly- 
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ing right in the center of a writing 
table was a cigar. Fellows pounced 
upon it, and something like a smile 
began to play about his lips as he read 
the label—‘Feodosias.” He faced the 
superintendent. “Garrison and Win- 
throp were friends?” 

“T can’t say. But they’ve been in 
each other’s company often of late; 
often enough for Garrison to know 
Winthrop doesn’t smoke.” 

“What is Mr. Winthrop’s home ad- 
dress?” 

The superintendent consulted a note- 
book and was able to furnish the de- 
sired information, as well as the tele- 
phone number. 

Fellows made a phone call. “Just 
as [ thought,” he said as he hung up 
the receiver. “Mr. Winthrop’s land- 
lady tells me he hasn’t been heard from 
since he left for his office yesterday 
morning. That makes two disappear- 
ances. But I think, Buddy, we’re get- 
ting warm on a trail.” 

He bounded across the room and 
opened,a closet door. A look of disap- 
pointment came over his face. He went 
over to the safe. It was locked. For 
a long time he paced the room as if 
in deep thought. Then he turned to 
the superintendent again, 

“I’m sorry, but it looks as though 
I'll have to call up the Perfection Safe 
Company and ask them to send around 
a man to open Mr. Winthrop’s safe. 
It’s the only way I in 

“But that’s impossible, sir. We have 
no right to go prying into our tenant’s 
offices, and besides 

“T’m satisfied that some unlawful act 
has been committed in this room. Just 
what has occurred I don’t know, but 
I mean to find out. I’m certain that 
safe contains part of the secret. It has 
to be opened.” 

And without further ado he called 
up the Perfection Safe Company, 
which has an emergency force of re- 
pairers on hand at all hours. They 
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promised to send a man at once. While 
we waited Fellows insisted on abso- 
lute silence. Also, he switched out the 
light. 

In half an hour or so the man from 
the safe company arrived. He took 
off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and 
got down to business. It was a pleas- 
ure to watch him work. In a short 
time he had solved the combination. 

But as he opened the door of the 
safe he sprang back with a look of 
horror on his face. 

Fellows jumped 
heavens!” he cried. 
for you!” 

Crammed in the safe lay the body of 
a man. ‘Come here, and give me a 
hand, Buddy,” ordered Fellows. 

Together we drew out the lifeless 
form, and laid it on the floor. It was 
covered with blood; over the heart was 
a stab wound. 


forward. “Good 
“There’s brutality 


The superintendent bent over the 
body. “It’s Mr. Winthrop,” he said 
simply. 


“Then Garrison—Garrison is a mur- 
derer!” I exclaimed. 

“Perhaps,” said Fellows. “But we 
won't be able to decide that definitely 
yet.” 

“Mr. Winthrop must have been killed 
before this morning,” volunteered the 


superintendent. 

“What makes you say that?” de- 
manded Fellows. 

“This.” The superintendent was 
holding a letter in his hand. “I just 
took it out of Mr. Winthrop’s letter 


box. It’s postmarked five p. m. the 
fourth—that’s yesterday. The letter 
carrier must have dropped it through 


the letter slot in the door first mail 
delivery this morning. If Mr. Win- 


throp had been alive this morning he 
certainly would have examined his 
mail. But this letter has not yet been 
opened.” 

“Excellent!” said Fellows, smiling. 
“You’ve missed your profession.” 
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Fellows took the letter from the su- 
perintendent and tore it open. What 
he read caused him to start. The con- 
tents were as follows: 


Dear Mr. WintHROP: I hear you intend 
to lay your evidence against the Sutkin 
Brothers before the district attorney to-mor- 
row—Saturday—morning. The Sutkin Broth- 
ers have sold me thousands of dollars of 
worthless oil stock, and if my testimony 
will help bring the swindlers to justice, I 
shall be glad to place myself at your dis- 
posal. 


The letter was signed “Mrs. Sander, 
40 Forest Ave.” 

“Sutkin Brothers!” The surprised 
superintendent could not check the ex- 
clamation. “Their offices are on the 
twenty-seventh floor of this building— 
rooms twenty-seven hundred and nine- 
teen to twenty-seven hundred and twen- 
ty-one.” 

“Now nice!” was Fellows’ comment. 

“Do you mean you think the Sutkins 
are implicated in this?” I asked. 

Fellows shrugged his shoulders. 

“It’s a pretty mess,” I rambled on. 
“Garrison disappears on Friday night. 


Winthrop is murdered on Friday 
night. But where’s the connecting 


link ?” 

“T. don’t know,” answered Fellows. 
“What’s the use of wasting time the- 
orizing about it before our string of 
facts is completed? I’m not going to 
think any longer. I’m going to act. 
I’m going to follow blindly such leads 
as I stumble upon. Meaning I’m go- 
ing upstairs now and pay a visit to 
the office of the Sutkin Brothers.” 

The superintendent offered no ob- 
jections. The man from the safe com- 
pany asked for and received permis- 
sion from Fellows to accompany us. 
We went up in an elevator, and though 
the Sutkin office was on the twenty- 
seventh floor, Fellows insisted upon 
getting off on the twenty-third. As 
the four of us alighted he put his fin- 
gers to his lips, cautioning us to be as 


, 
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quiet as possible. Then he noiselessly 
led the way up the stairs the remaining 
four flights. 

The entire journey was made ia com- 
plete darkness. Everything was silent 
as death. On a Saturday night a New 
York business house is the most de- 
serted place in the world. As we 
reached the top of the stairway between 
the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh 
floors the superintendent stumbled 
and fell two or three steps before re- 
gaining his balance. A hollow sound 
rang through the hall; the next mo- 
ment we heard a noise made by the 
shifting of a chair. The sound came 
from our left—and the office of the 
Sutkin Brothers was to our left. 

“This is too good to be true,” whis- 
pered Fellows. “It seems as though 
we shall find our friends at home.” He 
stepped close to the superintendent. 
“You said they had rooms twenty-seven 
hundred and nineteen to twenty-one. 
I take it there are three entrances to 
their place, and that each one of their 
rooms are connected. That is, from 
their office they can pass into the hall 
through any one of three doors. Is 
that right?” 


“res. 

“Good.” He nudged me. “You, 
Buddy, will knock at door number 
twenty-seven hundred and _ nineteen. 


I’ll take my place outside of room twen- 
ty-seven hundred and twenty. You 
two,” he meant the superintendent and 
the man from the safe company, “will 
watch the exit of twenty-seven hun- 
dred and twenty-one. And no rough 
work, please, unless it is necessary.” 
We sneaked along the hall and took 
our respective places. At the given 
signal—a flash from Fellows’ pocket 
light—I knocked at the door of room 
twenty-seven hundred and nineteen. 
The answer was prompt. It came in 
the form of a buliet which smashed 


the glass pane and whistled past my 
head. 
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“Drop!” commanded Fellows, “and 
shoot away the lock!” 

My third shot broke the lock to 
pieces. I kicked in the door and en- 
tered. As I did so I heard a heavy 
pounding, and then the noise of fall- 
ing glass. I knew then that Fellows 
and the superintendent had also forced 
their way into the Sutkin offices. 

I wish I could describe the struggle 


which followed. It must have been 
highly dramatic and spectacular. But 


it took place in utter pitch-blackness. 
A revolver flashed at me; there were 
three or four shots—I don’t remember 
which—and I felt a stinging pain in 
my left arm. From the next room 
came cries for help; there.were dull 
thuds made by the impact of body 
against body, of fist against face. Then 
a terrible, piercing shriek—and then 
quiet. 


The lights wert turned on. Directly 
before me stood a table. On the top 
of it lay a man, face down. He was 


bound hands and feet, a heavy strap 
passed over his body and around the 
table so that it was impossible for him 
to move. 

Half crouched on a chair sat another 
man. A crimson stream was trickling 
from a wound in his forehead; he was 
dead. I stepped into the next room. 
Fellows and the man from the safe 
company were staring blankly at each 
other. 

“But 
“Where is the other 

The superintendent stumbled in. His 
face was white as a sheet; he was try- 
ing to talk. “Th-th-the window,” he 
stammered. “I—I tried to—to hold 
him, but—he ugh! twenty-seven sto- 
ries !” 

Fellows was the only one who re- 
mained calm. “His body must be ly- 
ing in the courtyard,’ he said. He 
motioned to the superintendent. “Bet- 
ter go down and station an elevator 
boy at the entrance to the courtyard. 


the other Sutkin!” I cried. 


” 
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And tell him to let no one pass him 
but the police.” 

The superintendent hurried to obey 
instructions. 

The man bound to the table was re- 
leased. He was Mr. Paul Garrison. 


The wound in my arm was not at 
all serious, but it was necessary for 
me to undergo an operation in order 
to have the bullet removed. I was ab- 
sent from headquarters five days, and 
so had to get the explanation of the 
strange affair from Fellows. 

“Please start by telling me what in- 
duced you to go into Winthrop’s of- 
fice,” I said. : 

“T might as well confess that the only 
real thinking I did in connection with 
this case,” he replied, “was at head- 
quarters while listening to the chief's 
story. What puzzled me most was 
that last sentence which Garrison spoke 
over the phone to Miss Hayes—‘Wait 
« minute.’ I was satisfied I couldn’t go 
ahead until I discovered a reason for 
that peculiar remark so I = 

“Peculiar!” I broke in. “There’s 
nothing 

“Oh, yes there is. Garrison was talk- 
ing to his fiancée. He invited her to 
go to a roof garden with him, and she 
accepted. The arrangements were 
completed—all but the setting of the 
time he was to call for her. No man 
breaks off a telephone conversation at 
such a point unless something occurs 
which compels him to.” 

“Then you never considered the pos- 
sibility that Garrison’s disappearance 
was voluntary?” 

“Never for a minute. It was clear 
to me from the very beginning that 
whatever it was that distracted Garri- 
son’s attention was of such a nature 
as to demand immediate action on his 
part. I took two guesses. One was 
that Garrison saw some one enter his 
office, some one whom he knew came 
with the purpose of assaulting him. 





























The second guess was that Garrison 
“heard a cry for help—a piercing cry 
that had to be answered at once.” 

“J see. And since the condition of 
Garrison’s office was perfectly normal, 
and bore no signs to indicate a strug- 
gle had taken place there, you decided 
that yeur second guess must be the 
proper one.” 

“Correct. Now where had the cry 
come from? It might have come from 
any office on his floor; that’s all I 
could be reasonably sure of. I had 
two facts to work on. One was Miss 
Hayes’ statement to the effect that Gar- 
rison had told her he was working 
overtime helping a friend. The other 
was the superintendent’s statement 
that he had seen Garrison in Win- 
throp’s company often. The fact that 
Winthrop’s office is next to Garrison’s, 
and that the two of them are lawyers, 
made it probable that Winthrop was 
the friend in question. Therefore a 
cry from Winthrop’s office would cer- 
tainly cause Garrison to act iristantly. 
I wasn’t sure, of course, but I thought 
it worth while to drop into Winthrop’s 
place and investigate.” 

“Then I suppose the cigar 

“The cigar was absolute proof that 
something wrong had occurred in Win- 
throp’s office. It was Garrison’s cigar 
—we knew that much by the unusual 
brand. But the condition of the cigar 
was the important thing.” 

“T noticed only that it 
yet been lighted.” 

“T noticed more than that,” said Fel- 
lows, smiling. “I noticed that it was 
dusty, and that it had been chewed on 
one end. Now Garrison might have 
given that cigar to Winthrop in the 
street, and Winthrop might have 
brought it into his own office himself. 
But since Winthrop didn’t smoke, the 
assumption was good that he hadn't 
chewed the end of the cigar. What 
was the answer? I pieced it together 
something like this: While talking to 
10B ps 
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Miss Hayes over the phone Garrison 
picked up a cigar out of the box which 
was standing on his desk. He stuck 
it into his mouth intending to light it 
as soon as he had completed his phone 
call. Then came the cry for help, and 
Garrison, with the cigar in his mouth 
or in his hand, rushed into Winthrop’s 
office. There was a struggle, and Gar- 
rison let the cigar drop to the floor. 
When the scrub woman came into Win- 
throp’s office on Saturday afternoon to 
clean she picked up the cigar and laid 
it upon the desk—where we found it.” 

“Which explains both the chewed 
end and the dust,” I commented. 

“If my theory was correct it proved 
something more important than that. 
It proved definitely that Garrison had 
been in Winthrop’s office, and that con- 
sequently Winthrop’s office must have 
beer the scene of whatever crime had 
occurred. Which is why I insisted on 
having his safe opened. Not that I 
expected to find Winthrop’s body. But 
I didn’t feel justified in walking out 
of the place without having made my 
search for evidence complete.” 

“Just what did occur in Winthrop’s 
office?” I asked. 

“Well, the two Sutkins are dead, and 
so is Winthrop—and these three played 
the leading parts in the tragedy. But 
from the facts which Garrison has 
given me I can put together a very 
plausible story. Winthrop, as we 
know, had evidence that the Sutkins 
had swindled many people by selling 
them worthless oil stocks. He intended 
laying this evidence before the district 
attorney on Saturday morning, and he 
asked Garrison to help him prepare the 
case. On Friday evening Garrison 
worked in Winthrop’s office till seven 
o'clock. Then he stepped into his own 
office—next door—in order to call up 
Miss Hayes. While he was phoning 


the Sutkins entered Winthrop’s office, 
their intention being to bribe him to 
drop the matter. 


e 


Winthrop refused, 
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and a quarrel ensued. Blows followed, 
and then came a cry for help. Garri- 
son rushed from the phone, and came 
into Winthrop’s office in time to see one 
of the Sutkins do the stabbing.” 

“How about the cigar? Does Gar- 
rison remember 2 

“He does. Told me he had it in his 
mouth at the time and dropped it dur- 
ing the excitement. Well, the odds 
were two to one—and one of the Sut- 
kins had a revolver and the other a 
knife. Garrison was given his choice 
—death, or a three days’ captivity in 
the Sutkin office on the twenty-seventh 
floor.” 

“Why three days?’ 

“The crime occurred on a Friday 
night. The Sutkins had made arrange- 
ments to leave the country for Brazil 
on a tramp ship early Sunday morn- 
ing.” 

“But 
son?” 

“The scrub woman. The offices in 
the Quadrangle Building are cleaned 
every Saturday afternoon at four. 
When the scrub woman came to the 
Sutkin office one of them opened the 
door and told her not to bother then. 
She would have come again early on 
Monday morning and let herself in to 
clean their office—and discovered Gar- 
rison, bound to the table.” 

“T understand. The Sutkins 
tended to leave——” 

“They intended to leave Saturday at 
midnight. We got there after ten— 
not much too soon.” 

“The plan was full of holes 
started. 

“Certainly. But you must remember 
this murder was not premeditated. 
Considering all the surprises they met 
with they handled the matter pretty 
well. It was especially clever of them 
to dare to keep Garrison in the very 
building in which the crime occurred. 
And another clever trick—before tak- 
ing Garrison upstairs they forced him 
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who was to discover Garri- 
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to re-enter his own office, arrange all 
his papers, and take his hat and coat 


and cane, and then lock the door. They” 


figured Garrison would be looked for, 
so they made it appear as though he 
had left in the usual manner. They 
didn’t know, of course, that a few mo- 
ments before he had broken off a phone 
call. They either didn’t see or they delib- 
erately disregarded the fact that the 
telephone receiver was off the hook un- 
til Garrison replaced it while he was 
cleaning up the room.” 

“Tt was also clever of them,” I put 
in, “to take with them all the docu- 
mentary evidence of their swindle 
which Winthrop must have had in his 
office. But why did they remain in 
their own office on Saturday? Weren't 
taking chances that Garrison 


” 


they 
might 

“Not a chance in the world. He 
had just seen the Sutkins murder one 
man, and consequently had every rea- 
son to believe they’d murder him too 
if he cried out. Once in the Sutkin 
office he no longer had a chance to cry, 
for he was gagged. 

“What reason had they to put Win- 
throp’s body into the safe?” 

“They knew that on Saturday after- 
noon the scrub woman would enter 
Winthrop’s office. And they didn’t 
want the crime discovered before they 
left the country. When they entered 
Winthrop’s office his safe was luckily 
—or unluckily—open, and after they 
had killed him they crammed in his 
body, closed it, and twirled the dial.” 

“Didn’t the district attorney think it 
strange that Winthrop should fail to 
keep his appointment on Saturday 
morning ?” 

“The district attorney has learned 
by experience that lawyers are only 
human. That’s what the~Sutkins fig- 
ured on. They reasoned that the dis 
trict attorney would attach no partic- 
ular importance to Winthrop’s failing 
to appear. But on the other hand they 
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new that as soon as Winthrop’s dead 
ody was found the district attorney 
would certainly suspect they had a hand 
Which is another rea- 
son why they hid the body.” 

“How did you learn that they in- 
tended leaving the country Sunday 
morning ?” 

“T found a receipt from the captain 
of a tramp ship in one of the Sutkins’ 
pockets. Their plan must have been 
to sneak out of the Quadrangle on Sat- 
urday night and board ship at once. 
You may think it surprising that they 
remained in the building all day Satur- 
day. But it was the safest thing for 
them to do. They didn’t expect Win- 
throp’s body to be found so soon, and 
they knew there was no way of con- 
necting them with Garrison’s disap- 
pearance. Luck was against them. If 
we hadn’t opened that letter the super- 
intendent found in Winthrop’s mail box 
we certainly should never have thought 
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of looking on the twenty-seventh floor 
of the Quadrangle for Garrison. Then 
there’s another point which explains 
why they remained in their office. They 
had to be there at four o’clock Satur- 
day afternoon in order to stall off the 
scrub woman, and prevent her from 
finding Garrison.” 
“They put up a mighty stiff fight when 
they found they were cornered,” I said. 
“They knew the game was up, and 
they preferred immediate death to 2 
“One of them—the one who shot 
himself—solved his problem rather 
simply. But the one who threw him- 
self out of the window—twenty-seven 
stories 
I was given no time to reflect long 
on this sordid detail. The telephone 
bell tinkled and after Fellows had an- 
swered the ring he told me he had just 
accepted for the two of us an invita- 
tion to attend Miss Hayes’ wedding the 
following week. 
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EXPERIENCED THIEF AT FOURTEEN 
FTER having gained preliminary training in the art of petty theft through 
his association with a gang of boys, the “Brotherly Bums,” in St. Louis, 


Rupert Kinsloe, fourteen years old, decided to work alone and go in for bigger 
game. The lad, who was arrested recently as he sat in a stolen motor car, con- 
fessed to the police that he had appropriated four automobiles in less than a 
week, and had also committed various burglaries, and robbed the United States 
mails. 

When he was caught he had in his possession a revolver, a water gun, and 
a letter containing seven dollars. The water gun he had bought for twenty-five 
cents, and the revolver he had stolen from the store at the time he made his pur- 
chase, The letter was addressed to a woman who lived in the same apartment 
house as the boy. 

Joy ridiag was the youthful criminal’s delight. When he saw an unattended 
automobile he would get in and drive it until the gasoline gave out, when he 
would leave it at the side of a street. The last car he “borrowed” he parked 
overnight in the rear of his home, being unable to light the head lamps for night 
riding. At noon the next day he felt the desire to take a little spin and went 
out in the stolen car. Having been notified of the loss of the automobile the 
police were watching for it, and so apprehended the juvenile offender. 
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yy we mean it when we say that you readers can’t send us too many letters, 
We have made this remark before, as you well know, and we are going 
to keep on making it. Lots of you do take the trouble to write us, and 
we assure you that these letters help us mightily in conducting the magazine. 

Among the letters which came in to-day was one from “J. B. B.” of “N. Y” 
We wish J. B. B. had given us his full name and address, as most of our readers 
do, so that we could send him a personal note of thanks, as is our custom, 

This is what J. B. B. had to say: “Allow me to congratulate you on your 
good work. The Detective Story MAGAZINE grows better each week. Kindly 
tell Mr. McCulley to bring back Black Star. The Doctor Bentiron and Joker 
stories are fine. 

“Now for the most important thing: For the past few weeks I have noticed 
that the announcement of the following week’s contents is printed on page two, 
and in the Headquarters Chat was an intimate talk about and with the editor, | 
think this is a fine plan. Why not keep it up? Each individual reader has his 
or her favorite author. We try to picture the author and guess what he looks 
like. Why not organize a new department: ‘With Our Authors’? In this way 
we could learn more about the writers for the magazine, titles of new stories that 
they are at work on, something about their lives, past and present, et cetera.” 

We think that this is a bully idea. But do you think we need a heading for 
the department, J. B. B.? We have so many departments now, that it might 
confuse things. Why not have your idea carried out, right here, in the Chat? We, 
the editor, stands ready to answer any questions that may be asked him about the 
authors, their stories, and himself, for that matter, should it happen that any one 
is interested in such a trivial being as an editor. But we are just as human as 
authors—all other humans, for that matter. Give us the slightest excuse, and of 
we will go, talking away about ourselves. 

And that reminds us—you may say all this has simply been a dodge to lead up 
to it, but, honestly, we just thought about it, and think perhaps you will b 
interested. 

You will remember how we got touched for forty-seven dollars, coming 
down in the subway, and then, later on, how we had to serve for one whole month 
on criminal cases, as a juryman? Well, it just seems our fate to go and get 
mixed up with crime, in one way or another. 

The most recent incident along those lines, which has just culminated ina 
decidedly embarrassing manner, started this way: We have a little place off in 
the wilds of Long Island, “far from the maddening crowd and the world’s ignoble 
strife,” where we sleep nights in the summer, and spend Sundays, and take an 
occasional day off. When winter comes we just lock the door and go away from 
there. 

Well, we did this for a number of years, and when we returned in the spring 
all was as we had left it. But two years ago we had a hunch that the goddess of 
good fortune who had watched over us so well and so long must be gettimg 
weary of her job. 
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Bing! Just like that we obeyed the impulse, and took eut burglary insurance 
Came back in spring. True to our hunch, the lovely lady had grown tired 
guarding our place in the woods; the gentle burglars had been a-burgling. Put in 
claim to insurance company. Got it. Three hundred dollars. Fine! Come fall, 
teek out another policy. Come spring. More, or the same burglars had been 
a-burgling again. Put in another claim. Got it. Thirty-five dollars. Fine! 

Now, watch out, for here comes the “kick”—the surprise—of this little nar- 
rative of ours. Come this fall. Got letter from insurance company reading 
something like this—will have to quote from memory, for we were so darn mad 
we ripped the thing up: ‘While we want you to comprehend thoroughly that we 
do not for an instant wish you to think that there is anything personal in this, 
must inform you that it is an unwritten rule of our company that when an assured 
has two losses, we do not care to continue to insure his property.” 

Now, wouldn’t that and so forth and so forth you? “Ha! Ha!” say you, eh? 
Well, we don’t, for we dare not leave the blamed place, and come back to the city 
for the winter. And believe us, it’s getting some frosty out there in the woods. 
But—and like the insurance company’s notice to us, there is nothing personal in 
this to any of you—but let burglars of fiction and burglars of fact, burglars great 
and burglars small, take notice that we’ve bought two, and we keep ’em both 
loaded ! 

Speaking of burglars, hang ’em, we’ve noted that J. B. B. wants McCulley 
todo more Black Star stories. Mac was in the office yesterday; he’s been out in 
Colorado all summer and fall, and not been sending ys one-tenth as much stuff 
as we—and we are sure, you—would like to have him. Well, McCulley said, 
when we showed him the letter, that he had been turning over in his mind a series 
of novels that would make the Black Star stories look like the smallest kind of 
small potatoes. We swung right around, took him firmly by the hand, and made 
him promise to do it. We are sure he will “deliver.” 

Be friendly, chummy, now, and let’s hear from you, all of you. 
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The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the werk in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Lumber Business 


NE of the most experienced lumbermen in this country was talking to me 
recently about the opportunities for young men in his line. I give 
his words verbatim, as they contain informatien which is unquestienably 

accurate, 
or ° 
The proper way for a yeung man to get into any branch of the lumber 
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buisness is for him to begin at the very bottom. Let him go and work at the 
rough end of it in the woods, cutting, stripping, loading, and trimming, for at least 
a year. In that way he will learn to know timber, he will absorb a great d 
of necessary knowledge, and he will lay the foundation for all his other work, 
whether he is headed toward the office, or wishes to be a salesman, or has leaning 
toward surveying and cruising. 

“The ordinary ‘jack’ gets all the way from two dollars to three dollars and 
a half a day, and his conditions will vary according to the firm he works for and 
the part of the country where he is. Wisconsin and Michigan are the big timber 
States of the central west; Georgia, Alabama, and Texas the best of the southern 
States; and Wyoming and Washington, Idaho and Canada the parts where the 
biggest timber is got out. 

“Foremen of ‘jacks’ get from four to six dollars a day, and are always 
in line for promotion and increased pay, as their ability to handle men successfully 
is demonstrated. 

“A ‘timber cruiser,’ working under a superior, may receive from five to 
seven dollars a day. ‘This means that he must go into a piece ef timber, look about 
him, estimate its worth, estimate the different kinds of woods to be got out, and 
give a correct description of the difficulties of lumbering there. If he is an 
expert, and is man enough to drive good bargains for his principals, there isa 
very tidy sum for him to be made in commissions. 

“Tf a man is drawn toward the milling end then his work in the woods 
will be an extra asset to him, for he will understand the material which passes 
through his machines as no man can who knows nothing of the out-of-doors. In 
the mill wages vary greatly, but a fine man can make six to eight dollars a day, 
with the foreman’s position always open to competency. 

“The salesman on the road must know lumber accurately, and he must bea 
walking encyclopedia of lumber conditions and prices. The Lumberman’s Bureat, 
in the Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., issues a yearly book, costing four 
dollars a copy, which even a lumberjack would do well to read. For ten dollars 
a vear he can have, in addition, the weekly reports of lumber conditions in the 
United States. The National Hardwood Lumber Association issues ‘Rules fer 
Measurement and Inspection of Hardwood Lumber,’ which is invaluable, and 
which may be purchased for a small sum. If a man working in the weods for 
a year were to take these publications and study them carefully, his chances of 
speedy success in the lumber business would be splendid.” 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your Office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert Opinion of them, free of charge. X 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers whe wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account off 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a persenal letter. 


B. R. M.—Your handwriting expresses a nature which is far more refined, 
and a mind far more trained, than those of the writer of the inclosed specimen. 
He is a person, however, of a very sweet and loving disposition, and as you would 
value that more than other traits, it is likely that you would adjust well to each 
other. You need not expect him to tmprove much with the years, mentally. He 
is not of that type, but he’s apt to be a lovable and tender-hearted old man; 
and that’s pretty nice, considering that old people are often not that, despite 
tradition to the contrary. Your own nature is a progressive one. 


A. W. Warp.—People of your type are most successful in work which is a 
matter of personal rather than of directly mental powers. Selling real estate, 
demonstrating, selling objects, promoting, dealing in insurance—these are all 
lines to which your type is adapted. The only question for you is what fields 
are open, near you, of this description. 


Vmyan.—My dear, I admire your frankwess and your true estimation of 
yourself. But you have far more honesty and good sense than you believe; and 
that “dear and wonderful man” has felt, I am sure, the ardor and power of 
your capacity for affection. So long as you have that you have the motive 
pewer by which you may achieve almost anything. The only thing to do in a 
case like ours is to drop all thought of what you have been, and determine to 
be what you should be. If love can’t raise us to unknown heights, what good is it? 
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Hazet Woop.—How do I know whether you have any enemies or what 


your life will be? See my repeated remarks on this point to other people who. 


have asked questions of a similar nature. I can tell you most emphatically that 
your fretting, worrying, self-absorbed, self-conscious, low-spirited, and illogical 
way of thinking and feeling will bring you unhappiness and work against your 
success. It requires no mystic powers to know that. What you need to do is 
to take a firm hold of your disposition, right away, and yank it around to face in 
the right direction. You do that and the future will take care of itself, my dear, 


Rose DuNNE.—Your writing expresses unusual poise for one of your age, 
Good nature, freedom from temper and egotism, and a very sensible attitude 
toward the world are all shown. That being so, I don’t see how you can be 
pleased with the self-satisfied and priggish person whose writing you inclose, 
Not worthy of you, at all; sure to disappoint you. 


Vio_ta H.—Your other specimens were not received. I am putting this in far 
ahead of your proper turn, as you seem so anxious. Better if you had inclosed a 
stamped, addressed envelope. The specimen of the older brother shows a 
person who is entirely too “slick.” That outrageous slang word is the only one 
which adequately describes him. I infer that the younger brother is merely the 
tool. Sorry. As for yourself, you are indeed a good character reader, but you 
have not an accurate mind. Remedy this defect, and you will have a strong and 
practical talent. 


Betty W.—If you’d sent me your home address I would have replied by 
mail, so that you would have had this sooner. Numbers One and Two are not 
really insane, but are pathologically out of balance. See an article of mine on 
“mattoids” published in an earlier number of Detective Stories. These people 
belong to the type, although they are not extreme examples. Neither one of them 
should be allowed any position of responsibility ; nor should anything they say or 
do be taken seriously. The specimen numbered Three expresses a sense of 
humor, and a suave, well-poised personality, marked by well-applied knowledge 
of the world. The specimen numbered Four shows the excitable, emotional, and 
illogical type of person who is always precisely the one to spend time and energy 
on the great questions of existence. In a word, this is the man or woman who 
can tell you, off-hand, just what is the matter with the world’s politics, but who is 
unable to pay off the mortgage on the home. 

H. F, L.—For a boy of sixteen, H. F. L., you possess an extraordinarily well- 
balanced character, and I am sure that whatever your “ambish,” as you express 
it, you will come fairly close to realizing at least some of it. No, I don’t really 
believe that you have that peculiar twist of mind and talent which makes a 
cartoonist; but you do have an eye for line, and I believe eould be an expert 
letterer. No, I don’t mean printing show cards, or marking boxes for shipment. 
There is really a rather wonderful profession of lettering. Get a book from the 
library on ornamental alphabets and you'll see. Some men have been famous for 
their lettering for art purposes, for bookplates, et cetera. Look this up. As for 
being a movie actor—forget it! 

Miss F. L. R.—Bless your heart, let me tell you how to return to the 
country, and yet make a living! It’s such a normal desire, and it’s so in line with 
what America needs just now, that I’ do it-with enthusiasm. Ever hear of the 
girl who raises butterflies? of the one who makes a specialty of pansies? of 
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| hundreds of people who afe raising mushrooms? Squabs? Frogs? Guinea 


pigs? All that’s necessary for any of these things is a little space, good health, 
love of the work, and a very, very little capital. Write me, if you care to, about 
this, inclosing stamped, addressed envelope. 


SueE.—You are a person who is far too apt to be selfish in your relations 
with other people. Sorry, but I’m sure you do not mean it, and that it is more 
thoughtlessness than anything else. You are really affectionate, but this does not 
show in your personality as much as it would if you were to be less absorbed in 
y-urself. The specimen which you inclose shows a person who is unusually kind, 
forgiving, and tender. Do not let your suspicions rest for a moment on this 
person, who is far finer, spiritually, than you are. 


S. E. V.—‘‘Courage to be a leader?” What d’you mean, a leader? I suppose 
you mean in labor affairs? Well, now, look here—it depends on what you think a 
leader should be. You are naturally a pretty unbalanced, impatient, and rather 
one-sided sort of chap, with a mind which is versatile, but not exactly logical. 
The leaders of labor should be men of the greatest maturity and wisdom. 
A man like you, who has been unable to guide his own life wisely, would do better 
to give his attention to home affairs. Remember that quotation from the 
wisest of books: “He who conquereth himself is greater than he who taketh a 
city.” 


, 


J. J. Rice.—That signature of yours is so expressive of the aggressive, am- 
bitious, and self-contained man that I am going to use it, one of these days, to 
illustrate my lessons in graphology. A fine type, my dear namesake! Not very 
spiritual—but then, we can’t have everything. The specimen which you inclose 
shows a person who is far from the ideal office worker. Note “senographer.” 
Such a slip would have been corrected instantly by a person who really has a 
talent for detail. It would mean nothing in the case of a person applying, say, 
for outside work, or for a sales-position. 


C. F. B., Jz —Your handwriting shows me that yours is a character in which 
there is an unusual amount of sincerity and honesty—down-to-the-ground hon- 
esty, both of thought, intent, and deed. It’s a splendid trait. You lack self-con- 
fidence, which gives your personality an appearance of weakness. Boys of your 
mental caliber should go to college, if it is at all possible. 


S. E. Cox.—If you had given your address you would have received these 
readings sooner. Hope the others are now in your hands. M. L. F. is the 
writing of a person who is of a most peculiar type, and most baffling. The mental 
condition is not easily outlined. It is really one of delusion, but so subtle that I 
doubt whether the ordinary practitioner would agree with me. The derangement 
probably dates from many years ago, and is partly self-inflicted. Ever notice 
that all these queer cases are self-absorbed and innately selfish? That’s the 
beginning of more mental and nervous trouble than anything else in the world, 
drink, disease, and shock not excluded. 


Anna Z.—Thank you for offering to let me know “how close I come to 
being right,” but don’t you see, I can’t trust to that. Mighty few people know 
themselves well enough to be real judges. The specimen which you inclose 
shows a person of impetuosity, which is mingled with a certain odd coldness and 
stubbornness. This combination does not make an especially pleasant personality, 
but the innate qualities of justice, instinctive goodness, and kindliness which 
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underlie this win friendship and liking, once they are understood. Your own 
handwriting shews a nature in which self-satisfaction is far too strong; in 
which there is much pride and only a fair amount of ambition. What you need 
is more ideality and a better ability to understand others. 








Miss Rice has written to the following readers, but her letters have been 
returned. Will they kindly forward their correct addresses so that Miss Rice 
can let them have the result of her reading? Fred Corkron, Lewis Dore, J. A. 
Melhot, Alphonse Mowan, Fairley Preston Pate, and Joseph Thomas, 


$$ 





Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 
In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


MercHANT.—Your liability is wholly a question as to whether you had a 
legitimate right to place the boxes on the sidewalk. A great deal of litigation 
has occurred ever this question. It would seem to me, however, that you must 
have exceeded your right, else a passer-by, admitted to be about to cross the 
street, and therefore on the curb side of the walk, would not have tripped over 
one of your boxes. Witnesses to the accident would be strong for or against 
you, according to how their testimony was given. Therefore, if you can com- 
promise with the injured man, it would be best to do so. In the future try to 
keep obstructions off the sidewalk. They are always dangerous, both to 
passers-by and to your peace of mind and fullness of pocket. 

Mrs. Murray.—A young man not of age needs his parents’ consent to his 
marriage, and, so far as the law is concerned, your case will probably stand. 
If the girl chooses to contest the case she may make things most unpleasant 
for you. A young man, just one day short of being of the age to make his own 
decisions, is rather splitting hairs when he claims that in one more day he would 
have known his own mind. If the young people were happy until you interfered, 
and if your son is earning his own living and that of his wife, you are unwise, 
apparently, to break up the match. Yes, you can find plenty of lawyers to take 
the case. I would myself. The case is clear, so far as the letter of the law is 
concerned, and lawyers can take only that into consideration, if a client insists 
upon the case going to court. 

DeEFEeRRED.—Every State has different laws about the inheritance of property. 
If you will send me full details of your case I will advise yeu. Your letter is too 
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indefinite. I do not know the degree of your relationship to the deceased, or when 
the death took place, or of what the property consists. Don’t try to be brief. 
Write all that you can to cover the ground fully. 

Hupson Bay.—No furs may be brought into the United States without 
paying duty. Smuggling is a serious crime, and is severely punished. 

Mrs. D.—Cruelty and drunkenness are causes for separation in any State. 
The amount of alimony depends on the wealth of your husband, whether you have 
young children to support, and a number of other considerations. Write me the 
history of the case and state, especially, how many witnesses you have, and 
whether they will willingly appear for you. 








————— 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
A N interesting method of secret writing that was brought to light during the 





World War was the concealing of a message in the body of an apparently 
innocent letter. The key by which the secret message could be found 
was a geometric design drawn across the face of that letter. 

For illustration, let us suppose that a person who is sending a message 
according to this method poses as the nephew of the person to whom the 
message is to be sent. A letter is written from nephew to uncle, telling the 
uncle all about a contemplated journey; but the words in the secret message 
are so cleverly hidden in the letter that the casual reader never dreams that the 
communication was written for any other purpose than to inform an uncle of 
a nephew’s proposed trip. It has been arranged previously between both parties 
that the key will be two lines drawn across the letter from opposite corners of 
the page; these lines will, of course, cross each other in the middle of the letter 
sheet. The words that these intersecting lines pass through are the words in the 
nephew’s secret message, and by reading them in their natural sequence, i. ¢., 
from left to right and down the page, the message is apparent. The contemplated 
journey plays no other part inthe matter than to cloak the secret communication ; 
any other subject might do just as well. 

It will readily be seen that by changing the simple key of two intersecting 
lines to other and more complicated designs, this method offers almost unlimited 
opportunities for variety, and difficulty of solution. 

This week’s problem will be to decode a cryptic message written according 
to the method described above. The message and history of the case were taken 
from the late Inspector Steele’s scrap book, Solution and key complete will be 
found in next Tuesday’s issue. 

“Slim” Tom Johnson was in prison serving a long term. He had a reputation 
for breaking jail, so the prison officials were on the lookout for him to attempt 
to escape. Nothing suspicious was found against Tom during the first four 
months of his incarceration, until he wrote a letter to his “Brother Bill.” Slim 
Tom was well known to the authorities, and the oldest of them had never heard 
that Tom had a brother. This circumstance was sufficient to arouse the suspi- 
cions of the prison warden, and he gave Tom’s note to a cipher expert for 
examination. The expert found that the letter contained a secret message, and, 
after further investigation, it was learned that the “brother” was a former pal of 
Slim Tom, In this way a plot to set Tom free was nipped in the bud 
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Here is a reproduction of Slim Tom’s letter, The secret message is 
composed of fifteen words. Go to it: 





a pci fafa pero; 3 od) folky ee 
vapeitntle wii ad ican) ase Lite Ll 

¢ yee I tsp foin ihn) J have 
and as Q) aur . 
Gd tai wie + jr dejar 7a Sov 
front ged gee @ demerit 20 fay 
a0 it bool 08 ff ety Le ju ly 
say Tine, av fv 08h Chg Zine ofp fav ford 
contest ar for ave. Sasi 


ey ad 


Tow. 











Last week’s problem was one in concentration rather than mathematics. 
Jerry had thirty-two dollars and fifty cents when he left the poker game. His 
seven dollars and fifty cents. He won this back, and three 


losses amounted to 
ngs thirty dollars, which, added to 


times as much again, making his total winni 


the price he paid for the last stack of chips he bought, made thirty-two dollars 
_and fifty cents. How did you come out? 


















they have lost track. 


MISSING 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele= 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of sueh telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


GREENMAN, JACK, thirty-five years of age, 

five feet one inch tall, weighs about one 
hundred and thirty pounds, and has dark eyes 
and hair. By occupation he is a barber, His 
sister Mabel knew of him last in Brea, Cali- 
fornia in 1914, and would be glad to get any 
news of him. Mars, WiLt SaNpDers, 245 South 
Flower Street, Les Angeles, California. 


RISTOL, STANLEY, formerly ef Kearney, 
New Jersey, who moved to Elizabeth Street, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, in August, 1915. Please 
write to your friend, Gustave FLADUNG, 532 
First Street, Carlstadt, New Jersey. 


DWIN, W. C. H.—yYou will never know our 
grief and sorrow. Your note was not found 
for twenty-six days after you disappeared. We 
forgive you. Be sure that we will not insist 
upon your returning, but mother always awaits 
you when you care to ceme. Write often. Our 
ve and prayers will always be fer you.— 
FAPHER and MOTHER, 


GNELL.— Phe person who advertised for a boy 

adopted by a family of this name is re- 
quested to send us her address. We have_im- 
portant news fer her, and letters sent to Dor- 
chester have been returned to us by the postal 
autherities. 


@OATE, TOM.—It is very important that I 
get into communication with you. A letter 
addressed to 125 H. Street, Perry, Oklahoma, 
will always be forwarded to me. Write me at 
111 South Willew Avenue, Tampa Florida, up 
to the tirst of the year.—M. F. Coare. 


SPENCER, CLEM, who was in Clarksdale, Mis- 

Sissippi over a year age, and who has not 
been heard from sinee. His nieee is very anx- 
ious to hear from him. If any one who knows 
his address sees this, will they please write to 
her. Worpin CLARK, Box 88, Palmetto, Louisi- 
ana, 


LERMAN, LOUISB.—#he was in Germany in 

1881, and returned te Boston in 1883. Any 
one who can give infermatien of her will greatly 
oblige by sending it to ManeL NEVINS, Box 15, 
37 Aster Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 





‘THE HINDU GENTLEMAN, whe sent me a 

note of appreciation after I had mesmer- 
ized his friend, is requested to communicate 
with me again. I am willing to consider his 
offer for my _ services. SHESTER FLINT, 665 
Chetwood Street, Oakland, California. 





McLoucu in, WILLIAM.—When last heard 

of he was with his father in Williams, 
Colusa County, California. His sister Agnes, 
who was in Mount St. Joseph's, will be glad 
to hear from him, and will be grateful for any 
information concerning him. AGNres McCLOUGH- 
LIN. 2299 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, 
California, 


ILLIS, TOM.—He is five feet four inches tall 
and weighs about one hundred and thirty 
pounds, and has dark hair. He was last seen 
in Columbia, Washington, about three years ago. 
Any one knowing his present address. will 
greatly oblige by communicating with his cousin 
GerEorGER TILIs, P. O. 241, Dallas, Oregen. 


POTTER, ELLIS, whe left his home at North 

Ridgeville, Ohio, abeut twenty-five years 
ago. He was heard from about eighteen years 
ago in the State of Texas, where he was known 
by the name of Brawn. He is the son of Albert 
and Ellen Potter. His mother who is now Mrs. 
WILLIAM Y. CrarK, 740 Magnolia Avenue, Long 
Beach, California, will be thankful for any news 
of him. 


LONG. LOYD, who was last heard of in New 

Richmond, Virginia, in 1018. He is tive 
feet nine inches tall, and has brown hair and 
eyes. His weight is about one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. Any one krmowing where 
he is at the present time will do a great favor 
by communicating with W. L. MCALLISTER, 227 
Pine Street, Covington, Virginia. 


RIMMINGER, W. &., engineer. When last 
heard from he was in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. His widowed sister would like to hear 
from him, or frem either of his brothers, B. 
W. and M, A. If any one ean tell her the'r 
present address she will be most grateful for 
the kindness. Mrs. Dora EF. Ceok, 3308 High 
Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 





| 
| 
| 
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ENRY, THOMAS.—He is about forty-six 

years eld, aud is a well built man. He 
enlisted in the R. I’. C., at New York, in 1917, 
came to Torento, Canada, and left again on 
September 3, 1918, to get his discharge in 
New Yerk. His friend at Toronto has heard 
nothing of him since. Any news of him will be 
gratefully received by A. Srony, 42 Serauren 
Avenue, Terento, Canada. 


HOWARD, who disappeared from 

his heme, 447 West Sixteenth Street, New 
York City, fifteen years age. His mother is very 
anxious to find him and will be grateful for 
any assistanee from readers of this magazine. 
Mus. H. L. Mirow#ey, 251 _— Avenue, Has- 
brouck Heights, New Jersey 


ITCHELL, 


M009, SYLVESTER J.—On November 

1892 he disappeared from his home in 
Ashtabula ieee. He was five feet seven inches 
tall, had light hair and blue eyes, and on one 
arm his initials, J. S. M. or S. J. M. were tat- 
tooed. Any news of him will be gladly welcomed 
by his sister, Miss Maupp M. MANNING, 611 
Augustus Street, Yeungstewn, Ohie. 


MINc H, G. C., who served on the U. S. S. 

Colorado from 1909 to 1911. He gave 
his home address as some part of West Phila- 
delphia. His shipmate, J. H. HILL, would like 
very much to get in fouch with him again, and 
hopes that, if he sees this, he will write to him 
in care of this magazine. 


HASSEy, J. W.—Will any reader of Dersc- 

TIVH SporRY MAGAZINE please give me his 
address, or that of any member of his family? 
They were last heard ef in Farmersville, Texas, 
about two years ago. If they see this their old 
schoolmate hopes they will write to him. Harvey 
N. DAnimt, Flying Seheol Detachment, Love 
Field, Dallas, Texas. 


Father is 
whether you 
and was 


G£ORGE.— Please write to me. 


am wondering 
are dead er alive. Are you in trouble, 
the repert ef your injuries correct? Please 
trust me. Any cemmuniecation will be strictly 
confidential.—Brssin, care ef this magazine. 


dead, and 


ERTZ, BAVID.—Age sixty-five, hair brown 
but partly gray, height six feet, weight one 
hundred and ninety pounds. He has a mustache. 
When last heard of he was in Arcola, Wyoming, 
in 1910, and said he was going South or West. 
Any one knowing his preseat address will do 
a favor by sending it to me. Jack, care of this 
magazine. 


INDLBY, GEORGE. as born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and was last heard of about 
twenty-eight years ago. It was supposed at 
that time that he bad been in the United States, 
and had left there shortly after for Australia. 
Any information regarding him will bring great 
happiness to his sister Margaret, who has been 
longing for years to see him or to hear from 
him. M. F, J., care of this magazine. 


V ITTER, Cam, ALICE, and LILLIAN, chil- 
dren of Witter of Lexington, Ken- 
Any a ok ean give information about 

confer a great favor by ad- 

care of this magazine. 


tucky, 
these persons will 
dressing Brormer, 


HAPMAN.—I was bern on the 25th of Oc- 
teber, 1892, and was cared for by the State. 
The State people of Boston teld me that I was 
born in Plymouth, Massachusetts, and that my 
name was Frances Chapman. This is all that I 
know. [ would like very much to find my 
mother, aud will be grateful to any reader of 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE who may be kind 
enough te assist me in deing seo. My address is 
1666 Purchase Street, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. 
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brother bs I “ 


WOLFE, M. A.—Your 
Address C 


E 
D wants to hear from you. 
care ef this magazine. 


HB following persens are requested to send 

their addresses to the missing department. 

We have information for them, and letters sent 
to addresses given have been returned. 

MRS. ESTELLA OLSEN. CHARLES L. TAYLOR, 

FRANK H. HORBACH. GEORGE C, COLLINS. 


ITH, HENRY D. and 

brothers, and my sister, MRS. EMMA Mit. 
CHELL.—When last heard of they were in 
Philadelphia. I am very anxious to find them 
and will be most grateful for any assistance 
from readers of DerecTive Story MAGAZINE, 
Mrs. Evst« Keers, $11 North Main Street, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


ALBER M. my 


FRED H.-—He has been missing siace 
1915. When last heard of he was in Dex- 
ter, Maine. He has light hair, blue eyes, is five 
feet eight inches tall, of medium build, and 
weighs about one hundred and sixty pounds. 
“Dear father, did you know that mother died 
in January, 1919 of influenza? The children 
have all separated. L. and I shift for ourselves, 
. is in a private school, and B. is with your 
mother. Please write to me, father. I want to 
see you so badly.” If any reader of this maga- 
zine can tell me where he is, I shall be deeply 
grateful for the information. OLIVE Drown, 
462 Deerfield Street, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


ROWN, 


wrote you at 
requested, 
Please 

Things 


Docter W. J.—I 

Monticello, Indiana, as you 
May 1, 1917, but received no answer, 
write to me in care “, - magazine, 
are still the same.—L. A 


ILLER, BERTHA, who, about fifteen years 

ago, was working as_a manicurist in the 

Old Century Building St. Louis, Maine. In- 

fermation regarding ker present whereabouts is 

desired by a friend. X. Y. Z., care of this maga- 
zine. 


[FORMATION WANTED to the present 
whereabonts of BRUNO *GLOBY, LOTTIE 
JANSON, and MR. AUBREY, an attorney-at- 
law. They were last heard of in Galveston and 
San Antonio, Texas. Any one who can give 
me news of them will do a favor by writing to 
me, Herman Grosy, 225 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


. LILLIAN, 


ROZIERO, 


Alu EN who left Lincela, Nebraska, 

about twenty-five years ago. he was last 
heard of in €lovis, Mew Mexico. She has black 
hair and brown eyes, is four feet and one inch 
tall, and weighs about one hundred and thirty 
pounds. I shall be most grateful to any one 
who will give me iaformation that will lead to 
my getting in towch with her. WrRaNKkK BRADLEY, 
1306 O Street, Linceln, Nebraska. 


CHER, ABB, formerly of Detroit, and now 

osed to be somewhere in Califernia. 
Also ee BY TILLY, of Detroit, who worked at 
Himelhoch’s stere about five years ago, and is 
beHeved to be still in Detroit. I weuld like to 
hear frem beth these persens. Address Mrs. 
B. P., care of this magazine. 


ROBISON, MRS. POROTHY.—When last heard 
of she was in Pittsburgh, Penunsylvania, 
North side. A friend would like to knew her 
present ad@@ress, and will be grateful to any one 
who may be kind enough to send it to her. E. 
R., care ef this magazine. 
Bowen, sailer who enlisted in 
the navy at San Francisco, in July, 1918, 
and was sent to San Piezo, and from there to 
Brooklyn. Flis home is believed te be im Colorade. 
He is abeut twermty years old, has ligkt hair 
and blue eyes. A _ friend would like te hear 
from him. A. N. L., care of this magazine. 


EVBRE?PT.—A 





Headquarters Chat 


G UNDY.— Information wanted of Mrs. Gundy, 
the second wife of George Gundy, an 
Englishman, whe went te Canada in 1874, 
and died im Montreal in 1916. After his 
death the second Mrs. Gundy, who was an Ameri- 
can, left Montreal and went to the United States, 
taking with her her husband's will and seme 
deeds, It is not known to what part of the 
States she went. She died a few years after 
her husband's death, and later an advertisement 
appeared in a newspaper for a claimant for the 
will and deeds, but the persons interested did not 
see it, and are very anxious to get in touch with 
the person in whose eare these papers were left 
by Mrs. Gundy. I will be deeply grateful for 
any information that will help me in this mat- 
ter. J. WALL, eare of this magazine, 


who was born at 


M4cBHERSON, ANGUS, 
and has net been 


Rixford, Pennsylvania, 
heard from for seven years. His sisters, Marie, 
Sadie, and Margaret, would like to hear from 
bim. Please write to Margaret. Mrs. F. W. 
Reip, 145 Washington Street, St. Mary’s Penn- 
sylvania. 


POLLOCK, FRED.—A tinner, who worked for 
George Hauck at Springfield, Ohio, ten years 
ago. He is abeut five feet five inches tall, has 
brown hair, blue eyes, and a big dimple in his 
chin. He is asked to write to “SHERLOCK 
Hotmes,” at 257 South Wittenberg Avenue, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


URPHY, HARRY, sergeant in Headquarters 
Company, Third Infantry, Eagle Pass, 
Texas. He was a “regular.”” He expected to 
be sent to China, or to Germany, in the perma- 
nent army of occupation. He is tall, and has 
very black hair and gray eyes. He was twenty- 
seven years old last August. AJl mail addressed 
to him at Eagle Pass has been returned, and 
his friends fear that some accident may have 
befallen him. Any information will be gladly 
received. FF. Rockwoop, Hotel Hannah, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 


ALLACE, ROBERT, my uncle, whe was last 
heard of in Chieago, and my step brother, 
BDWARD JORDAN, who was last heard of in 
the United States army im 1901 or 1902. He 
was mustered out of the Fifteenth Cavalry in 
California. Any one who can give me news of 
either of these two relatives will confer a great 
favor. PHILLip H. SmitTH, 171 Martin Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


OEFHR, LUCY DALTON.—If any one knowin 
the whereabouts, or, if dead, the date an 
place of death, of the above-named person, who 
once lived on Staten Island, New York, and at 
500 East Eighteenth Street, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, in 1909, and perhaps later, will communi- 
cate with me, I shall be greatly obliged, and 
will pay a suitable reward for reliable infor- 
mation. JAMES BerKs, Jr., attorney, National 

Bank Building, Port Richard, New York. 
BovuRQuIN, wanted at 
A He some- 


POLIGNAC.—He is 
~ once, large estate awaits him. 
times goes by the name of Paul Gaines, nick- 
named “Gub.” He is about forty-nine years 
old, has a prominent nose, and is very ereet in 
his walk. He is requested to write to his brother, 
ELiior Rourquin, 1616 West Broad Street, Sa- 
vangah, Georgia, . 


EPwarps, CHARLEY EDWIN.—He lives on 
. 4 raneh in Montana, somewhere near Medi- 
cine Lake, and was with the marine eorps during 
the war. A friend has a very important mes- 
Sage for him, and will be grateful to any one 
who can give his present address, H. N., eare 
of this magazine. 


H4Yes. MARGARET.—She was last seen in 

Jallas, Texas, I have impertant news for 
her and would like te know her present address. 
J. G@. PurMan, Waxahachie, Texas. 
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RICHARDS, EUGENE, whe was last heard of 

in Camp Eustis, Virgina, and SILAS FOS- 
TER who was last heard of in Cement, Oklahoma, 
Any ene knowing the whereabouts of either of 
these men, please write to MILTON MAGEE, care 
of O. W. Culp, First View, Ceolorade. 


McHA_e, JOHN T., of Baltimere, Maryland.— 

When last seen he was boarding a train 
for Eldridge, Maryland, en the night of Sep- 
tember 2, 1919, at about half-past eight. He is 
six feet tall, weighs about one bunured and 
fifty-five pounds, has dark hair and blue eyes, 
and wore a dark suit, blaek necktie, and soft 
collar. He can be identified by United States 
army discharge papers, which he always carries 
with him. Any one knowing of his whereabouts 
will do a great favor by sending their infor- 
mation to the missing department, 


TO MY DADDY. 
Dear Daddy, won't you please come home 
Te Mamma, Sister, and your Boy? 
Then you would see dear Grandma, too, 
And fill so many hearts with joy. 


Our Grandpa told me, long ago, 
That you would surely soon return, 
I’m sure you weuld, could you but know 
Hew sadly fer your love we yearn. 


Why won't you come and see us now? 
You know we live in Grandpa's home. 
Just let me tell you, Daddy, how 
We need your help. Why won't you come? 


If you can’t come to see your Boy, 
Mamma, and Annistasia, too. 
Then write a letter, Daddy, dear, 
And we will all write ene to you. 
ANDREW FRANKLIN, 
A little “Michigander” who seeks his father. 


ANN, JOE J.—HWe enlisted in the United 
States navy about twelve years ago, and 
was discharged in Seattle Washington, after four 
years of service, when he wrote, saying that he 
was returning to his home town, Chicago, but 
he did not come. In November, 1918, an insur- 
ance card from the government was sent to his 
mother, who was then dead. This,card stated 
that he was in the army, but no further news 
was obtainable from the government, It was 
heard from other sources that he was in the 
Thirty-seventh Field Artillery, and was about 
to suil for France when the armistice was signed. 
He was discharged February 5, 1919. We have 
been unable te get any information about him, 
although we have written to the war department 
several times. He is twenty-nine years old, and 
has auburn hair and brown eves. Any one who 
will help me to find my brother will be grate- 
fully remembered. CHARLES W. MANN, care of 
this magazine, 


ABovT thirty years ago a young girl was 

placed in an orphanage near Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Her nume was MARY. She does 
not remember her surname, but knows that her 
father’s first name was WILLIAM. She also re- 
members something of being with her grand- 
parents at their home near Willamansett, be- 
fore being placed in the orphanage. She thinks 
that her parents’ home was in or near Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. Any one who can give informa- 
tion that will help her to find her relatives will 
do a great favor by writimg to Mary, eare of this 
magazine. 


TTENTION.—AN ORPHAN BOY wishes to 
find his father and mother. He was born 
on May 30, 1901, and was taken from Bethany 
Hospital, Kansas City, Kansas, by W. L. Brown, 
of Neoshe Falls, Kansas, when he was a few 
days old, and was adopted by bim and his wife. 
They are now both dead. They never told their 
adopted son anything of his real parents, and 
he *&% anxious to learn something of them. Any 
information will be greatly appreciated. W. R. 
Brown, Neosho Falls, Kansas, 
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CAVENEY, WILLIAM, last heard of in Chicago 
about 1910 or 1911. His parents are very 
anxious and worried, as they have had no news 
of him since that time. It is feared that he 
may have been in a railroad accident, and per- 
haps has lost his memory. Any information will 
be gratefully appreciated by his family. 443 
Athabasca Street West, Moose Jaw, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 


MEBIN, CARRIE, JOHN, and JAMES.—They 
were placed in a home by their father on 
August 21, 1917. John was four years old, 
Carrie three, and James a baby one year old. 
Their mother has been umabie to find out where 
they are, and will be grateful to any one who 
can help her in the matter. Please send any in- 
formation to DETECTIVE STorY MAGAZINE. 


UIR, ANNA.—She was last seen in_ Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1917, 
working as a waitress at 444 Liberty Avenue. 
She is earnestly requested to write to an old 
triend, H. B., care of this magazine. 


LBERS, JULIA, formerly of 40 Hill 
‘ewark, New Jersey. Mr. Henry 
of Rotte rdam, wants to hear from you. 
knowing the whereabouts of this person, 
also known by the name of Waltjen, 
communicate with O. WEHRENBERG, 2 
Street, New York City. 
ASCOM, FLORENCE V., who used to live in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, and was last heard 
of in 1908. She came to Lynn from Texas. Any 
one knowing her present address will do a great 
favor by sending it to a friend who is inter- 
ested im her welfare. A. L. L., care of this 
magazine, 
BY aoe. MARY ANDERSON, formerly of North 
eta. 1913 she left Minneapolis for 
St. or waneeae, where she worked as a 
presser and tailoress during the summer of 1914. 
Any ene who can give news of her please write 
to “Hire,” care of this magazine. 


ONVILLE, VALERIA, who lived at Shortz 
Ceurt, Fhiladeiphia, about December, 1909. 
theught that her home was St. Thomas, 
Canada. An old and true friend would like to 
hear frem her, and will be grateful for any 
infermation concerning her. J. QUINN, care of 
this magazine. 
"HARE, EARL.—Your wife is very ill and 
needs yeur assistance. She begs you, for 
old times’ sake, to write to her. Marre, care of 
this magazine. 


Street, 
Fasting, 
Any one 
who is 
please 

Stone 


It is 
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CAROLINE.—She 
Liv erpool, England, six years age, and — , 
for some time in Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 


LIVER, DOROTHY 


old friend has been trying to find her for on 
a year, and will be grateful to any one whe cag 
give information as to her present addregg, 
Please write to the missing department. 


who was last heard of% 
in Philadelphia, on the isth of June, 1919.5 
where he was employed. We is five feet nine 
inches tall, weighs about one hundred and fortg. 
five pounds, has light hair and blue eyes, and at} 
the time he left he was wearing a green cap, J 
a gray mixed suit, and a dark tie. Any one 
who has seen or heard anything of him will do” 
a great kindness by writing to his anxious wife, 


YOLLINS, JOSEPH W., 


Mrs. CrcILIA COLLINS, 304 North Mechanic 7 
Street, Cumberland, Maryland, : 
OHNSON, SAMUEL, formerly of Birmingham, 


Liverpool for this con 
information as to his ” 

his nephew, 
Canada, 


England. He left 
tinent about 1875. Any 
whereabouts will be appreciated by 
A, FENN, 442 Merten Street, Toronto, 


IDINGS, MRS. ROBERT.—On September 25, 

1910, a baby girl was adopted by Mrs. 
tidings, of 26 Hilarity Street, Providence, 
Island, and was named Evelyn. Wer mother has 
made every effort to find her child, but without 4 
success, and has great hopes of hearing of her 
through the medium of this magazine. Any in 
formation will be of comfort te her, and will 
be most thankfully received, Please write to 
the missing department, 


HERBERT.—He is a Canadian by 

birth and was last heard of in Youngstown, 
Ohio. He travels about a great deal, and does 
not stay long in one place. Any news of him 
will be gratefully appreciated by an old friend 
H. M. Frowner, West Fairlee, Vermont. 


Boa RDLEY, 


M: PERMAND, CHARLES E., formerly of Port 
Burwell, Ontario, Canada. An old friend {s 
longing to hear from him again, and will be 
glad of any news that will l§@_d to communica- 
tion with him. I, 8., care of*this magazine, 


Pal MBR, MARGARET and GENEVIEVE, who 
were last seen at Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota, in the fall of 1906, and when last heard 
of were touring the Middle Southwest, and were 
at Lawten, Oklahoma, in 1909. Any ome know- 
ing their present address please send it to 
“HGH,” care of DETRCTIVE STe@erY MAGAZINE. 


CONRAD 








In the Next Issue You Will Find: 


“Terry Trimble and the Hidden Tube” 


A Complete Novel 
By Johnston McCulley 


The Opening Chapters of 


“Witch Temple” 


By Alan Graham 


Short Stories by Hugh Kahler, J. R. Ward, Bryan Irvine, Frank 
H. Shaw, and others 
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DIAMOND RINGS 
Jor Christmas Presents 


fviameeicrusteN\ LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
7-Llnamond Cluster The House of Worth-While Gifts on Credit 


| 


that Costs 
Much More 


Gift of All 
A DIAMOND RING 


Diamonds Win Hearts 


For elegance and artistic 
beauty, our Diamond Rings are 
unsurpassed. We are offering won- 
derful values in Solitaires and 
Clusters, in all the latest popular, 
plain and fancy engraved mountings. 
Our Diamonds are magnificent wide- 
il spread gems, set in the new White and 
Green Solid Gold. 
i} From earliest times the beautiful daz- 
| ling Diamond has been the “Gift Supreme,” 
Hits purity and radiance best symbolizing 
i affection, friendship and love, 
See our Catalog for prices and terms on 
the handsome Diamond Rings here shown. 


Send for Christmas Catalog 


Whatever you ‘soert will besent, all shipping char: 

prepaid. YOU SEE AND EXAMINE THE ARTICLE 
H RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HANDS. le satisfied, pay one- 
fifth of the purchase price and keep it; balance divided into 
eight equal amounts, payable monthly, 


Suggestions for Christmas Presents 


Diamond Rings, Solitaire..$25 up 
Loftis Solitaire serene Diz amon Beart Pins. 
Cluster Rings........... 200up Wrist Watches 
Diamond LaValii re . 10up Watches, gold filled 
Diamond Ear Sc 25 up Cameo Scarf Pins, 
Loftis Solitaire. Di amond mond-set 
Cluster Scarf Pins 100 up Vest Chains, solid gold.. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. G222 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


Please mention this 


F Ring. Looks Like Tas Samer, most convenient owt pene ipataeme. Sebi 
* . \ \ Yi while presents is to send for our Catalog, make your selections 
a Large Solitaire AX \' Hf J in the quiet of your own home, and have as many articles 


as you wish charged in one account. 
There are 128 illustrated pages of Diamond Rings, 
Diamond LaVallieres, Diamond Ear Screws, Diamond 
Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, rg and Emblem 
Rings, Charms, \v Wrist \ Brace- 
lets, Cuff Links, Brooches, Lockets, Chains, Pearl 
Beads, Silverware; also our wonderfully showy 

assembled Solitaire Diamond Clusters. 


Every article listed in our large 
Catalog is specially selected and 
priced unusually low. 








We guarantee absolute 
satisfaction, or money 
promptly refunded 


All the new watch- 
Watches es, solid gold and 
gold-filled cases. Splendid 


bargains in 25-year guaran- 
teed Watches on credit 











LIBERTY BONDS 
ACCEPTED 


Order 
Today 
Don’t Delay 


Perfection 
Diamond Ring 
Most Popular 
Engagement 
Ring 


inswering advertisemerts 






















. seems unbelievable that such! 
charm of texture, such capt 
ing flavor, and such versatility of 

serving could be so generously 
combined. Nasisco Sugar Wafers 
are the delight of the dessert anda 
dainty addition to fruit or beverage, 


Truly the national dessert wafer. Now sold 
in the famous In-er-seal trademark package, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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KODAK — the cilt that helps to make her 


Christmas merry — then keeps a 
picture story of the Christmas merriment. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuersrer, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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(Xmas Bargains 


On Credit 


New Catalog sent 











It’s 


€é 


that 
” 
extra blanket 
at night 
Beca use Piso’s brings com: 
fort in midnight hours to 
those annoyed by coughs 
and distressed by inflamedil 
hroats or hoarseness. A_ standby for 
55 years, Have it handy in the medi- 
ine cabinet for use at the very first 
incication of throat troubles, 








































Contains no 
young and old 


50c at your druggist’s. 
opiate. Good for 













f No. M 105—Open face, 21 jewel, 
i t adjusted to 5 positions, Dueber 
H f Hampden Railroad Watch, com- 


} “de te si. Se year gold case— 
£ rice ri: 





No. M_ 106 — Solid, 

































thos Scarf Pia Soe i Iie Gould Pearh : P 
scarf Pin— ‘o. M 108—Men's “ ’ 
Price $1.00. Fine Diamond Ring, Pike Ge 00 : This Interesting Free { 
ra | ‘ p 
! > by sarees gi ay Be || Foe shows how you can becomea sk 
i (f Price $47.59. ee player of piano or or 1 in your ownhe 
i : i. , . at one-quarter usuai cost, Dr. Qui m 
( =| pale db Yeh 1 Method 18 endorsed by leading » usicians andheas 
‘ =] State Conservatories. Successful?) years. Playchord at oncosss h; 
aw . ul plete prec ein every key within 4 lessons. Scientific ve < 
a sta Fully illustrated or beginners or teac! ere. 9 Id.or young. J Aiea i. 
of J, , ee free D Wr today f« r 64 page free book,** w 
109—Brooch, _ Blue No. M-110—Brooch, Green Ts M. L. Quinn “Conservatory. Studi i0 AL, ‘Social Union Blidg., Boston ti 
€ as id 10K Gold— ort WHEE ~Solid 10h Gold 4 
a —Price -85. SAE 





FREE 3i3"ou 

































so 
Se eRRE ERM Antmeeee-emee dvertise our famous 27 
7 a a aie x, estes st Ch m 
: bas ev this 14k old f. rink 
| Hawaiian im ea an 
j pr 
i Sp 
Ser » of fi m 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept.4! Ww 
MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 
No. M- ats _indeatruccibie Feet Necklace, 15 Inches long J 00 ou, LIKE T0 DRA 
j i€ Gold Clasp Price $10.69: % ul 
i r sizes and gfudes shown ‘a our catalogue u; 5.00. 4 Cartoonists are well paid 
m 
“SQUARE DEAL LER | ney ae ag 
o MIL you .nsw r this ad Nor wil 
make vou rich eek 
SMASHES THE TERMS anxious to develop got! ec 
Easiest and most reasonable terms offered. mousy. ond a suns of thi : 
urchase any article in my FREE CATALOG on the 6c. in stiunips for portfolio 
easiest possible terms. Xmasarticles from 25c up sampie lesson plate. and let us & 


to any price. Now is the time - order Xmas articles. 
Buy today and pay next ye 

Terms and prices will suit a “Order from this Ad. 
Send for catalog. 

Mail this Coupon— Send Today 


SQUARE DEAL MILLER, Pres. 
Miller-Hoefer Co. 1228 Miller Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOWM 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, 




























ings. About 1-30th the price of diamonis. 4 
velous synthetic gem—-will cut glass. 









. ‘ : 
nena: Pecan % ee Teta Offa 7 Look and wear like diamonds. Brili y 
I'lease send Free Catalog--Approval and Trial Offers s guaranteed forever. Stand file b 
+ like diamonds. Have no pa al 
Name e ing. Set only in 14 karat solid po mous! 
. 
. 
# 


c 
our illustrated catalog. sf 
Remoh Jewelry Co,, G12 Washington Ave. oul 
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$0)5 An Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. Course has been worth $95 to 
me! My position, my $5,000 a year income, my home, my family’s 
happiness—I owe it all to my spare time training with the Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters such as this from 
some of the two million I. C, S. students. For 
27years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, 
mines, railroads—in every line of technical 
and commercial work—have been winning 
promotion and increased salaries through 
spare time study with the I.C.S. Over 100,000 
men are getting ready right now in the I. C. S. 
way for the bigger jobs ahead. 

What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip by 
unimproved w hen you can easily make them 
mean so much? 

No matter where you live, the I. C.S. will 
come to you. No matter what your handi- 
caps, or how small your means, we have a 
= to meet your circumstances. No matter 

ow limited your previous education, ~ sim- 
ply written, wonderfully illustrated I. Ss. 
text-books make it easy to learn. No aptins 
Moy career you may choose, some one of the 
I. C. S. Courses will surely suit your needs. 


“> hour a day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work you like 
best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Mark 
and mail this coupon now/ 








Please mention this magazine 
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BOX 3011-B SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can geanty for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before w hich mar 
Q ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Lj Electric Lighting and Railways 
|) Electric Wiring 
Telegraph 5 gg 
a Telephone Wo 
C)MECHANICAL E NGINEER 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
©) Machine Shop Practice 
am ogre 
s Engine Spereting 
Oe 1VIL ENGINE 
Surveying an ™ 


C) SALESMANSHIP 
SO ADVERTISING 





Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
5 Railroad Trainman 
SIL okt ote 
art 
Oncsiness. MANAGEMENT 
_J Private Secretary 
a) BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Oc ert. Public heres 
oT R AFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
] Commercial I 
Héoop ENGLISH 
} Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
“CIVIL SERV o E 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
_ Navigation 





|) ARCHITECT 

0 Contractor and Builder 
LJ Architectural Draftsman 
Ci Concrete ore = 
|_)Structural Engineer 
=) PLUMBING AND. HE ATING 

OSheet Metal Worker 


L) Te »xtile Overseer or Supt. 7 Spanish 














(CHEM Ist J AGRICULTURE _] Freneh 
L) Mathematics C) Poultry Ralsing Italian 
Stree i -, i at 
and No, ___ nee 
a _ _ SS — 

( inavtians may send this coupo 7-25-08 


International Correspondence Schoolx, Mu mireal, Canada 


vering advertisements 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
desirable. 
Governinent Examiner prepare you. 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School, Box Y, Rochester,N.Y. 

HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it. 





Secure exclusive rights for your 
county, os 


“Carbonvoid,” 
Bradley Beach, N. J 





tailway Traffic Inspectors: $110.00 
@ month to start and expenses; travel 
if desired: unlimited advancement, 


No age limit. Three months’ home 
Study. Situation arranged. Prep:re 
for permanent position. Write for 


booklet CM 28. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—5 bright, caprb'e ladies 
demonstrate and sell 
‘ 3.00 to $50.00 per week. I 
road fare paid. Write atonce. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70. Omaha, Nebr. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, 
furnishing everythin men and 
women $30 to $100 weekly operating 
our Specialty Can iy Factories” any- 
where. Booklet free. Ragsdale Co., 
Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 

BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent op- 
portunity, od pay, travel. Write 
Cc. T. Ludwig, 436 West over Building, 
Kansas City. Mo. 

SIDE-LINE SALESMEN—We have 
an attractive line of premium assort- 
ments for live salesmen, Commission 
from $5.00 to $20.00 per order. If you 
want an up-to-date li :e, write today. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 4003 Broadway St., 
Chicago, Ik. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great demand, We train you. 
Particularsfree. Write, American De- 
tective System, 1968 Brondw: iM. Vs 





tail- 




























WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks. 
Average $117) month, Ifundreds 
needel. Fall schedules free. Frank- 


lin Institute, Dept. L-2, Rochester, N.Y. 


AGENTS: A brand new hosiery 
proposition for men, women and 
children. Must wear 12 months or 


All styles, colors and 
finest silk hose. You can sell at less 
than store prices. Every home a 
prospect. Write for samples. Thomas 
Hosiery Co., 3360 North St., Dayton,oO. 


replaced free. 








WIDE AWAKE MAN TO TAKE 
Charge of our local trade. $4.00 to 
$5.00 a day steady. No experienc: re- 
quired; pay starts at once. Write 


today. American Products Co., 1457 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


MEXICAN DIAMONDS flash like 
genuine, fool experts, stand tests, vet 
sell for 1-50th the price. Few live 
age ts wanted tosell from handsome 
sample case: big profits, pleasant 
work. Write today. Mexican Dia- 
mond Imptg. Co., Box CD 3, Las 
Cruces. New Mexico. 

Sell our hosiery and underwear 
direct to consumer. Large line—good 
profits—prompt deliveries guaran- 
teed. Samples ready. Write. TheC 
& DCo., Dent.15. Grand Ranids. Mich. 

58 Gennine Foreign Stamps— 
Mexico Wr issues, Venezuela, Salva- 
dor and India Service, Guatemala, 
China, ete. Only 10c. Finest approval 
sheets 50% to 60%. Agents wanted. 
Big 72-pave lists free. We buy stumps. 
Kstablished 25 vears. Hussman 
Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St. Louis, Mo. 
























| 











$500.00 or moxe a year made at home 


Let our expert former | by en and women in new industry. 


Particulars for stamp. Emporium, 
3511 White Plains Road, New York. 


Photo Developing 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; 
next Kodak Film develope 
‘h. Disabled Soldiers Sery 
654 N. Halsted St., Chieago, 



























Candy 


CHER Super-Chocolates Assorted 
Ib. box $1.25 1’. P.prepaid, insured, Best 
you ever tasted or the box with our 
compliments. Cheri, 1428S. lth, Phila. 














Coins, Stamps, etc. 


We Buy Old Money. Hundreds of 
dates worth $2 to $00 each. Keep oll 
old money, you may have valuable 
coins. Get posted, send 10e for New. 
Mlustrated Buying Price List, size 4x6. 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 33, Le Roy, N. Y. 











Duplicating Devices 


Dupliecat .r—A Business 
Getter, $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from 
pen, pencil, typewriter; no glue or 
gelatine. 40,000 firms use it. 30 days’ 
trinl. You need one, Booklet free, LT. 
Durkin, Reeves & Co.. Pittsburgh, 


Farm Lands 


OWN YOUR OWN Orange Grove 
in Beautiful Fruitland Park. Write 
today for information how you enn 
own it On easy terms. Lake County 
Land Owner's Association, 321 Beauty 
Street, Fruitland Park, Florida. 

GOOD LAND CHEAP. taises fine 
grain, fruit and truck. In Michigan’s 
best Co’s, $15 to $30 per A. Eusy terms. 
Markets, schools, churches. No taxes 
to settlers first five years. No swamps 
Best land offer 





“Modern” 




















or stoves. 10to 160 A. 
in U. S. from largest Co. Write for 
free booklet. Swigart Land Co., 


X 1265 First National Bank Building, 


Chicago, Ill. 








Motion Picture Plays 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices 
paid. Great demand. Weshow you 
how. Get free particulars. Rex Pub- 
lishers, Box 175—P-3, Chicago. 

$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Pic- 
ture Plays. Get free book: valuable 
information; prize Photo I y- 
wright College, Box 278 X Y6, Chicago. 














Personal 


YOUR FUTURE, Send two dimes, 
full name and birthdate. for scientific 
test to Plato, Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y. 
One year’s events one dollar. 


Vaudeville 


GET ON THE STAGE! Experience 
unnecessary. Send stamp for in- 
structive booklet “All About Vaude- 
ville.” LaDelle,Sta.255.Jackson, Mich, 


Xmas Gifts 


Ideal Christmas Gift. Non- 
Leakahle, self filler fountain pen. 
Send stamp or coin. Ideal Pen Co., 
63 Willett St., New York City. 

















The 


} Send 


|} sonal, Careful and 











Patents and Lawye 


INVENTORS desiring 
patents should write r our cui 
ook “How To Get Your Pate 
sketch or description for 
opinion cf its patentable 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, W 
ton, D.C. 

PATENTS. 
Conception 
book. Send medel or 
description for free opinion of 
patentable nature Highest re 
ences. Prompt Attention. Reag 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans &( 
767 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 





to see 





Write for Evidence 
Blank and free gy 
i ski teh » 


I 





PATENTS. Highest referen 
Rates asonable. Best resul 
assured. Booklet fr 
. Coleman, Patent Lawyg 
F Street, Washington, D.C, 






624 





Pate::ts Promptly Procured, 
Iflicient servi 


Highest references. M._> derate f 
Send sketch or model for acty 
search and advice. George P. Ki 
mel, Master of Patent Law, # 


Loan & ‘Trust Bldg. Washington) 


ulleti 
ady 
mt ¢ 
laym 

ears § 


AR 


Dept. 








Songs, Poems, ete, 


al 








Write a Song—Love, mother, he 
childhood, patriotic or any subj 
| compose music and guarantee 
lication. Send words t« y. ‘Th 
Merlin, 222 Reaper ck, Chicag 

WRITE the Words tor a Song. 
write music and guarantee to sed 
publication. Submit poemson# 
subject. Broadway Studios, @ 
Fitzgerald Building, New York 

WRITE words for a song. Wet 
music, guarantee publisher's acces 
ance. Submit poems on patriot 
love or any subject. Ch ester Music 
9208. MichiganAv.,Room 323,Chi¢ 

WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG 
write music, pu blish and secure 
right. Submit poems on any 
ject. The Metropolitan Studios, 
Michigan Avenue, Room 120, Chi 

SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE $8 
Free! Contains valuable insim 
tionsand advice. Submit song-pe 
for examination. We will fw 
music, copyright and facilitate 
lication or >. Kx nickerbo 
Studios, 801 Gaiety Bldg., New! 

DO YOU WANT YOUR 88 
poems accepted? Send your 
today for best offer, immediatept 
cation and free examination, § 
writing booklet on request. Aut 
& Composers Service Co., Suite 
1431 Broadway, New York. 































Short Stories 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS and 
Stories for pay in spare time. 
right Book and pions free. 
portine Syndicate (406), St. Lovis, 

$50 to $150 A WEEK, writing sto 
Previous acceptance not essell! 
Send for Special Free Offer. De 
ment “S” New York Literary But 
145 West 36th St., New York Citys. 
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AN EXTRA 
$100,000 in Diamonds 


: For This Big Sale 
5$50 $75 Up to $200 


HIS is a Big Special 
Purchase, made for spot 
sh from an importer who 
old and quitting business. 
he values are simply wonderful! 
je give you the benefit of our big 2 At f 
Every Diamond is a beauty, P 445 | 
by a written guarantee. We | 
od to tell you that Diamonds 
e going up, up! This is a rare op 
portunity for you to double your investment, 
A but write today for //4 
nd No Money this Month’s Special / 
Bulletin. Do this now! Have your gift |', 
Meady for Christmas. Every selection 
nt on Approval. Easy Monthly 


Payments, or 6% off for cash. Our 20 
years’ square dealing behind every transaction, 


HARRIS-GOAR COMPANY ‘ 


Dept. 656 Kansas City, Mo, 











‘GETTING AHEAD” 


is the fascinating 
story of aman who accumulated | 
$10, 000 in ten years, by systematic invest- 
ing in high-grade listed stoc ks and bonds. | 
Amount invested averaged $25 monthly. “Getting | 
Ahead” contains nothing for ‘the man who wants 
to get rich in a hurry, but will be helpful to all who 
wish to save from $5 to $100 monthly and invest 
by a safe method. 
We sell all high-grade stocks and bonds listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange and other 
reliable exehepas Ss, on convenient monthly 
payments. Send for**Getting Ahead.’ 
It explains the plan. 


RIEBEL éc CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Bankers 


143K South La Salle Street, Chicago 





Basch Book | 
of Money Saving Bargains in 


DIAMONDS _ | 


ich the great 
in spite of rising prices, 34 
Money back guarantee. 


db 
> beh, 
2.00. Free examination 
3 eee aa Basch ogg ee youbuya fonmile'y Big bare 
ay. 


elry and watche: I brings it free Write 
Basch & Co., Dept. 5345) State and Quincy Streest, Chicago, Ill. 
| 





when 


UCCESS means bettering 
your position, pay and prospects. 
Getting on, getting promotion, means 


knowing a little more than the other fellow. 
Being able to think and act for yourself — 


having a grip on your task —that’s the stuff 
that doubles and trebles your pay. You can 
do this—do it without a doubt — and we'll 
guarantee it. No matter what line you fol- 
low, we can give you the right grip on your 
job—the grip that boosts your earning 
power. We’ve put thousands in better posi- 
tions, and we Gun put 


Don't Pass Up Promotion 


Settle the uestion now: Do you want to get 
ahead? Youdo. Then give us the privilege 
of pushing you ahead. Our guarantee below 
insures satisfaction. It is your guar: 
success. You can E pee a cent —except 

refusing to look this fact in the face; YOU 
CAN ONLY SUCCEED BY TRAINING. 


Read This Guarantee 
—Then Act! 


**We guarantee at any time during the 
first year of your enrollment to refun 
the entire amount paid if immediately 
upon the completion of ten examina- 
tions you notify the School that 
you are not satisfied with 
your Course.’’ 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of 


Correspondence 
Dept. c-49 
CHICAGO 


TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS © 


Please send me booklet and tel me how 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 








..Steam Engineer 
Lawyer 
Business Manager 
..Cert. Public Accountant 
.....Accountant and Avditor 
.. Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Gen’ Education Course 
Com. School Branches 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Light and Power 
Superintendent 
Hydroelectric Engine 
Wireless Operator 
Architect 
Building Contractor 


‘ieee High School Graduate 
..Western Union Courses 
... Telephone Engineer 
...Draftsman and Designer 
.. Automobile I eer 
.. Automobile Re 
Airplane Mechanic 
..Fire Insurance E 
Sanitary Engineer 
Heating and Ventilating 
Engineer 
......Master Plumber 
...Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
nies Shop Superintendent 





























Name 
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HIUUUAUUULLUUUU ULLAL 


| Send Your Name and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 


ort" T senda penny. Send your name and finger size and sa‘ ad 
a Lachnite mounted fae a solid lid gold Fing o ri on HA days’ free “trial, a 

will gona it oy it cormes mere! » fal 
75 wi tman an then wear the my for to full days. if: or 
Hany o "triends can tell it from a diamond, send it back. Bat 
if you decide to buy its send $2 $2.60 a month gatil sis.” 5 a bas been Daid. 

‘ ‘our name Us w o 
Fite Today cold ving iitastrated above ou wish (iadies’ of 

men’s). Be sure to send 9 


a See 42 12. Michigan ave pn at Fated y 


Don’ t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 











Bud Cigarette 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of g 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with 
distinctive blend which is appreciat 
new discovery that re- . ae SR ° 
lieves rapture will be = by smokers of discrimination ; 
2) ee ee 2 taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes secur 
nae Seoere oe = packed in Mahogany Wood Boxy 
asin: Bag My otenpend ty Send us $2.00 for a box of 100, & 
postpaid to any address. The B 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Streg 
ure blanks mailed free. Send New York City. 
name ang address today. 


broken limb. No salves. 
Brooks Appliance Cov, 212 C State St.. Marshall, Mich. Sel NMEA 




























No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to mere it. 
Protected by U. pat- 
ents. Catalogue a, ‘meas- 

















Did You Enjoy This Magazine! 


WE have striven very conscientiously to give you an honest, cle 
cut, interesting magazine. If you think that our effort has bet 
successful, will you not help a good thing along by telling you 
friends where good fiction of uniform quality may be found? 


By doing so you will favor your friends as well as the publishes} 

















STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, Publishers, NEW YORK CIT\ 
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mo You Have a Beautiful Face—But Your Nose? 


N this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish 

to appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which 
is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,’”’ therefore it pays to 
‘look your best” at all times Permit no one to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your welfare? Upon the impression you constantly 
make rests the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper ‘*‘TRADOS” (Model 24) corrects now ill- 
shaped noses without operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant 
and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how o correct Ull-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactot® 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1336 Ackerman Bldg., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. § 
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MONDS 
sRGEACS red 


° 
Shopping Early 
Select all your Diamond and 
Jewelry gifts from our Cata- 
lor 86G. Send your order to 
us for prompt shipme nt. Your 
credit is good. We trust you 
for all the goods you want 
on the 

Lyon Charge-Account-Pl: - 
You pay nothing in advanc ot 
one cent. Shipments are 
our expense and risk 
ine first, and only aft 
























the rateo You 
get full protection uncer our 

8% ‘ly Dividend Offer 
Every ‘‘Lyon’’ Diamond is backed 
by our b ding gua rantee 
ing the « lity and value 





than that. On the « 
any ‘‘Lyon’’ Diamond for alarger 
one, you ¢ YEARLY 
CREA tN VALUE 8% per 
num MOR E than what you paid, 
Our 75 Years’ Reputation 
guarantees Age My yest good at 
S yur goods don’t 
StrERiOn VALUE, 
xpense. Noobl 
eor red tap 
don’t pay rent unt 
pleased beyond yourexy 
Send toDept.86C forot 
Spe cial Christmas Barg? 
log: ee our RE - 
3LE OFFER. Let us explain 
ou ¢ = earn an EXTRA 
1S. 





get 











SPECIAL CASH DISCOUNT OF 
16 


4 


shea * ory MONTH 


JM.LYON 3.00.05 


In Business for over 75 Years 








/| 
Do Your Christmas 











SE AT ny 
|. ond Tractor Business 
Immense growth of the industry, fol- 
lowing the war, has made zreater de- 
mand than ever for garages and motor 
mechanics. Learn in 6 to 8 weeks. 
me practical method, same enormous 





ment we os ~ ing war to tral 
thousands o! of eoldier-me sate for U.S. Army In 
60 day courses. Free Book explains all. Write today. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, xansas itv>"* mo. 





Give him this 


mas gift he ‘will appreciate 
EDAWL has sensitive ar 

ed needle, no mistaking 
leavy tempered steel px 

red metal dial, non-tarrishir ing 
white metal case $1.00 at ce 
east of the Mississippi. In Cz 

and far west slightly higher. 

If unobtainable locally, remit 
direct to us giving dealer's 
name, please. An instruc- 
tive booklet “The Com- 
pass, the Sign-Post of the 
We oid, * for roc in stamps. 

Tay lor Instrument 
Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine 





The 
Slave 


With all her strength 
she fought to get away 
from it all—the vulgar 
cabaret —the mysterious 
beauty parlor—the unoder- 
ground drinking - hell. 
Fiercely she had re- 
fused every bribe S 
resisted every temp- ‘ 
tation. And yet, 

when there came 
the chance to esciipe, 
she turned her back 


to it and stayed. \ 
It is a plot so exciting 
so marvelously planned ) 
brilliantly solved —that it 
could have been written only 
xy the master detective. é 


CRAIG 
KENN EDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


He is the detective genius of our 
age. He has taken science—science 
i lied 












it to the mystery and romance of detective fiction. Even 


to the smallest detail, every bit of 








the plot is world 


out scien amy oe For nearly ten years America has bicn 
watching Sraig Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, new, 
Startling tl ‘ings that detective-hero would unfold, 


Such plots—such suspense—with real, 
through the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have mastered th 
artofterrorstories. English writers have thrilled whole natio: 
Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild 





by their artful he roes. 


v ivi i people moving 


+ 


tales of mystery. But all these seem old-fashioned—out- 
of-date—beside the infinite variety—the weird excitement of 


Arthur B. Reeve's tales, 


in 10 volumes. 


the most fearful 


of these volumes. 


> ix 


x 
ap th Sh th The 


and scientific 
detective stories, 

You can get 
the Reeve ata 
remarkably 7s 
low price 


Poe FREE. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 





when answering advertisements 


This is a wonderful F Send me, all 
combination. Here are set ate prepaid, 
two of the greatest Reeve —in ry wel. 
writers of mystery 


F REE my a P OE 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE, a set 
of Edgar Allan Poe's masterpieces 


When the police 


of Paris failed to solve one of 4 


murder mys- 


teries of the time Edgar / 

Allan Poe—far off here in A.F.F. 
New York—found the so- 7 ; 
lution—the story is in one 


32 Frankin 
Square, N.Y. 


B. 


A. mes. Alsosend me, 
absolutely FREE, the 
set of Edgar Allan Pe “ u 
in 10 volumes. 
booksare not satisfac A, 
will return both sets with: 


_& month for 13 month 
Send for Special C: anadia an Offer. 


and the Wii scasccacecccconetessss 


ACGresS.ccccecsceecesseccceses 


Est. 1817, New York / Occupation..cccccccsscccsccsceces 
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DIAMONDS 
“Jn New Solid Gold and Platinum Moun 


AT BARGAIN PRIC 


SEND rhs pect 








R!GorRous exercise, ine 

doors or out, is doubly 
beneficial when the slightest 
tendency to cough is pre- 
vented by Dean’s Metho- 
lated Cough Drops. Get 
them anywhere, 


We've b 
tending m . 








ea 


nly if pleased. 








Dean Medicine Company 


le 
Seven Genuine Dia- you've 6 








e . \ Seer 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin monds in Beautiful splendid | 
Giveter. Looks like jrexquisite rings, 
| F ores 
[P| Gapsiateas S75 | biovches. studies 
Pa , watches, 
| ee ed ote. Tee ee eee 
| our —* aid toan 
prices at even 40 per a mor si 
| | New Book Free {2:05.21 tame 
Book, ‘‘The Better We 4 to uy Diamonds,’* 
It will save you 40% eS on Diam« onds, 
Watches, ani Jewelry. Write Now 





CoucH Dro ore ee 1200 9588 S122; Solna 


| CoucHDnops| 























TABLETS 


Grippe 


Cold . 
in the 
Head 

















y o : | 0 
5 a DIAMOND 
NE DIAMOND Sendit 
To prove that our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND closely 
= es the finest genuine South African Diamond (cost- 
ing 69 times as much), with same DAZZLING RAINBOW- 
E, (Guaranteed 20 yrs.) we willsend this Ladies Solitaire 
Ane with one carat gem, (Catalorue price $4.98) for Half 
Price to Introduce, $2.60 's plus War Taxl8c. Same thin 
but Gents. Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring, (Cataloge price $6.26 
for $3.10, plus WarTax15c. Mountings areour finest 12 karat 
gid filled. Mexican Diamonds are GUARANTEED FOR 3 
YEARS. SEND NO MONEY. Just mail posteary or this ad., 














state size and we will mail at once C. D. If not fully fae d 

ple: ased, oer Le ee “" MONEY BACK: less handling ea ac h es 

charges. ct quick; offer limited; Af. one to a customer, s 

Write for FREE Catalog. AGENTS WANTED. N eura Ig las 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO. 


dept. F Sruces, N. . i 
. ite 1, ae controllers Seseos Puma =. See on pa n is h i nfl u e n aa 








Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(IE he cannot supply you, write us) 














TENOR B A N J Ukulele, Hawalian Guitar, Violin, : Size 
Mandoiin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo Small Size Dozen trey 
Wonderful new system of teaching uote music by mail, To first > = 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, “4 oC 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- C 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- Fac-Simile — 
cess ornocharge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 
___SUNGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, in, Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL. See Monogram JK on the Genuin 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me 


Write for Free Samples 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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a are unique—a 
real cigarette revelation! 
That’s due to their quality 
and tothe unusual andexpert 
blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scien- 


tifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes ; 
or ten packages (200 cigarettes) in a 
glassine-paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton for the 


home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
N.C, 


inston-Ezlem, N. 









Please mention this magazine 


~ 


ent enthusiasm for Camel Cigarettes 
will steadily increase! They will not 
tire your taste, no matter how liberally 
you smoke! And, each cigarette wiil just 
add a little more to the joy and content- 
ment the wonderfully refreshing Camel 
flavor hands you so lavishly ! 


Once you know Camels you'll prefer 
their blend—and what it gives you— 
the most fascinatingly mellow-mild- 
body ever realized in a cigarette—to 
either kind of tobacco smoked straight! 


You'll enjoy Camels freedom trom any 
unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste and from 
any unpleasant cigaretty odor ! 


And, the longer you smoke Camels the 
more you'll appreciate that they are 
made to meet your taste ! 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price—and forget 
coupons, preiniums and gifts! 





CIGARETTES 


when answering advertisements 
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Our 2i Jewel Look 


21 Ruby and § 
phire Jewels~ 
Adjusted to the aim 








ond— 

Adjusted to tem 
ture — 
Adjusted to iso¢} 
ism — 

Adjusted to positio 
25-year golds 
case — 





Genuine Montgom 
Railroad Dial— § 
New Ideas inl 
Cases, i 


as AM 
Andall of this for$3.50—only $34 


per month—a great reduction in watch pri 
-direct to you—positively the exact pri 
the wholesale dealer would have to pay. Think 

the high-grade, guaranteed watch we offer her 
such aremarkable price. And, if you wish, you may) 


this price at the rate of $3 50 a month. Indeed, 
days of exorbitant watch prices have passed, 


See It First :<:": 


see the watch. You don’t buy a Burg 
Watch without seeing it. Look at the sple 
beauty of the watch itself. Thin model, hand 
shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then look a 
works! There you will see tie masterpiece of the wi 
makers’ skill. A perfect timepiece adjusted to posit 
temperature and isochronism. 
Practically every vessel in the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches a 
Some have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of tlie Burlington among the 


tk N t t > 2 i 
Burlington Watch Co. % 1e U S, Navy is testimony to Burlington superiority. 
19th Street and Marshall Bivd. 


Dept. 1439 Chicago, Ul. % Send Your Name ' 


Please send me (without obligation and 
repaid) your free book on watches 


ith full explanation of your cash or % « 
$3.50amonthoffer ontheBurlingtonWatch, % é gS re e wy u 9 '] | 
* 
% ‘ 
*%, Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending 
pe * coupon now. You will know a lot more about watch bi 
- : : re 
*, vhen you read it. You will be able to ‘‘steer cle 


% the over-priced watches which are no better, 
*% the coupon today for the watch book and our 


Burlington Watch Co. 


% 
% 
% 19th Street and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 1439 Chicago, 
% Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Mi 


44.44.4244 4 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 





All these jobs were adver- 
tised in a single issue of a 
Chicago newspaper under 
‘Help Wanted.’’ Which 
one can you fill? There 
are good jobs like these 





Office Men 
Auditors, Accountants, Office 
Managers, Credit Men, Cashiers, 
Pookkeepers_ and Cost Clerks= 
$1,500 to $7,500 a year. 

Factory Men 
Electrical and Mechanical En- 
gineers, Factory Managers, Su- 
perintendents, Foremen, Design- 
ers and Draftsmen— $1,500 to 
$12,000 a year. 

Construction Men 
Civil and Structural Engineers, 
Transitmen, Construction Supere 
intendents and koremen, Esti- 
mators, Designers and Drafts- 
men—$1,500 to $10,000 a year, 
Trades 
Machinists and Toolmakers, Auto 


_—e ; Itepairers, Electricians, Station- 
with big pay everywhere for men capable of holding Ay Waginsera Bireon, Piniebe 


them. Why don’t you get one? If you haven’t the ers, Carpenters, Pattern Makers 
nowleage necessary a make’ pou capable of holding down the Teo ee oe 
st kind of a job, make up your mind right now to get it. There 
ba set of Home Study Books listed below that will quickly fit 
‘ou to hold any job you want—spare time only is needed. 


These books were written by some of the greatest experts in each line. Nothing 
t plain everyday English is used — thousands of pictures, diagrams and tables 
elp to make everything as simple as A BC. You can’t go wrong with these 
ooks before you—they explain everything you need to know. Pick out the set 
ou want and see our Free trial offer below. 


ut Prices on Practical Books 


Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes,"3300 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $3 Now §21.8 


Law and Practice (with rea EXTRA SPECIAL 


ols., 6,000 pages, illus. Was $72.00. $44.2 . * 

Telephony and ‘Telegraphy, 4 1 A consulting membership 

PF nw $29.60] _ pages, 2000 pictures. Was $20.00 in this society given FREE 
gS» 8 volumes, 3800 pages, ° h h f b 

2600 pictures. Was $40.00 Now $24.80 with each set o ooks — 

regular price of member- 

ship is $12.00. 








q le Engineering, 6 volumes, 2600 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was $30.00. 9.80 
arpentry and Contracting, 5 
pages, 1000 pic y 25,00... 





J -4 iS, 4 volumes, 
1454 pages, 1400 pictures. Was $20.00, Now $14.80 
Practical Accounting, 4 vo! 
800 pictures, etc. Was $20.00.. ° 
Drawing, 5 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pictures, 
blueprints, etc. Was $20.00.cccccceeeNOw $14.80 


hine Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2300 pages, 
2500 pictures. Was $30.00..... eccccee Now $19.80 
re Prevention and Insurance, 4 volumes, 
1500 pages, 600 pictures. Was $20.00..Now $15.80 


Days’ We’ll gladly send you any set of these books you want for seven days” 











free examination. Don’t send us a cent. Just pay the small shipping charges 
when the books arrive. Examine them carefully. Use them at your work for an entire week. If 
If you keep them, pay only the bargain price on the easy terms explained below. 
50e a Week That’s all you pay if you keep the books you select. Send $2.00 within 

(50c a week). {Did you ever hear of a more generous offerY Remember, 
NOW — before you turn this page. 

s 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. X-109, Chicago 


you feel that the books are not worth more than we ask for them, send them hack at our expense, 
seven days and the balance of the cut price at the rate of $2.00 a month 
you take no chances whatever—you don’t pay us anything if you don’t keep the books, Mail the coupon 
a . a) 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT COUPON 


‘ American Technical Society, Dept. X-109, Chicago, U. S. A. 


! Please send me set of......... 


eeeeeeee Prerrrerrr rrr ri rte eee Coveses Prrrrrrrrrrr) 


for 7 DAYS?’ examination, shipring charges collect. 
I will examine the books thoroughly, and, if satistied, 


will send $2 within 7 days and $2 each month until I I 
have paid the special price of $ «+» IfIdecide 
not to keep the books I will return them at your ex- 
pense at the end cf one week, Title not to pass to me 
until the set is fully paid for, i 


NAME..ecesees 
ADDRESS. 
City 
REFERENC! 
Please fill out all lines. 


—— mr | 








